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LECTURES ON MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


bE Cw bick, 


Popuuar lectures on Moral Philosophy may seem, 
to many, almost a contradiction in terms. Moral 
Philosophy, and the principal subjects comprehend- 
ed in the terms, Religion, Morals, and Law, have 
grown unpopular under the professional care of theo- 
logians, lawyers, and moralists. Sound principles 
of religion, morals, and law, are easily recognised, 
whenever we meet with them in real life; but who 
can find them out under the disguise of theological 
literature and law books ? Can it be denied that re- 
ligion, which is indeed, as the gospel calls it, ‘‘ the 
light of life,’? has been hidden from the simple and 
single hearted, by the scholastic subtilties, and the 
controversial storms of theology? And the law, 
which, in some of the ancient law books of Europe, 
is technically called the mirror, —a mirror in which 
every man should behold his own moral likeness, — 
has it not continually been troubled by the pedantry 
and priestcraft of the profession, so that it reflects 
only a distorted image, and, in fact, suits none but 
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those who love to fish in troubled waters ? Morality, 
too, is fallen from its state of simplicity into sophis- 
tical casuistry ; it has lost its life and soul under the 
palsying influence of a cold, tame, and worldly poli- 
cy, misnamed Moral Philosophy. Lastly, philosophy 
itself comes in for the largest share in the unpopular- 
ity of the subject. Religion, Morals, and Law, 
though they are the very sources of eloquence in the 
pulpit and at the bar, have usually become uninterest- 
ing in the hands of scholars, who, instead of seeking 
the truth in the rich fields of experience, where it 
thrives amid the sunshine and the storms of life, have 
sought to astonish the world by publishing the exper- 
iments of their philosophical laboratories. ‘They have 
brought philosophy into disrepute, making it a sort of 
alchymy, or search after the philosopher’s stone; so that 
to philosophize about a thing, seems to be considered 
the same as to set aside common sense and the truth. 
‘¢ A thing may be true in theory, yet false in practice ; 
of what importance then can the philosophy, or the 
mere theory of a thing be, to one, who cares only for 
what is true in practice?’ So the practical man 
reasons against the theorist or philosopher. — Now if 
I should succeed in showing that nothing can be true 
or false in practice, but what is true or false, also, in 
theory ; that every one is, or should be, a philoso- 
pher, that is, a seeker after. reasons ; and that every 
one is, or should be, a theologian, a lawyer, and a 
moralist, —I shall have done something, however 
little, toward making the subject of Moral Philosophy 
popular. 
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Considering the practical character of the subjects 
discussed in these lectures, I intend to treat of them, 
as I should of any other subject, generally acknowl- 
edged to be practical ; as if I had come to propose 
to you some scheme of internal improvement, or some 
commercial project, or a voyage of discovery. In- 
deed, it requires but a moderate stretch of the imagi- 
nation, to’see a resemblance between the subject of 
Moral Philosophy, and those projects of enterprise 
and industry which I have just mentioned. A sci- 
ence, which has for its object the investigation of the 
moral powers, and the cultivation of the inner .man, 
has as good a right, perhaps, as any other scheme, to 
be classed under the contested head of internal im- 
provement. And with the same poetical license, if 
not justice, the subject of Moral Philosophy may be 
considered as the greatest commercial enterprise. If 
it is the object of commerce, to establish a safe, easy, 
and profitable intercourse between the inhabitants of 
distant parts of the earth, Moral Philosophy may be 
said to carry the true principles of Free Trade in- 
to the intercourse between all rational beings. For 
the object of Moral Philosophy, is no other than to 
ascertain the real interests and respective rights of all ; 
to square the account between virtue and happiness, 
vice and misery ; and to hold up, with a high hand, the 
eternal balance of justice in the moral world. Again, 
those who enter together upon the study of Moral 
Philosophy, may truly be said to set out on a voyage 
of discovery. They launch upon an endless and 
pathless element, in the light bark of reason, with 
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nothing to guide them on their doubtful way but the 
loadstar in their own breast, and that Spirit of Truth 
which never deserts those who do not desert them- 
selves, but who steer right onward in pursuit of those 
treasures, which, as the Psalmist says, are ‘* more to 
be desired than gold, yea, than much fine gold.” 

One disposed to make sport of our subject, might 
say that Moral Philosophy also resembles that late 
scheme of discovery, which, for want of any thing of 
importance to be explored on the surface of our 
globe, directs the restless adventurer to an unknown 
world in its interior. Let us not reject the sportive 
comparison, but improve it. ‘The moral world which 
it is the object of this branch of philosophy to ex- 
plore, is indeed a world within this world. And 
though the scheme or system that I have to propose 
to you, should be something like the dominions of the 
Great Khan of Tartary, described by Marco Polo, 
still, if it be pursued with the lofty faith of Columbus, 
it may lead, as it didin his case, to a continent of 
truth, a world of freedom, and a happy home. 

But it is time I should return to the simple and so- 
ber purpose of this introductory address, hoping that 
the previous desultory remarks will pass, with my in- 
dulgent hearers, as the ornamented initials of an old 
manuscript, whose curious flourishes seem to be cal- 
culated to beguile the unwary reader, with its grave, 
eand, sometimes, unpalatable contents. My intention 
is, first, to give a clear and succinct account of the 
subject of these lectures ; then to make some remarks, 
‘on its importance ; and lastly, to lay before you, the 
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plan and method which I intend to pursue in discuss- 
ing it. 

First, the subject of these lectures is Moral Phi- 
losophy, or an inquiry into the elements of Morals, 
Religion, and Law. Not much need be said in ex- 
planation of these terms. We all know that the 
words, morals and morality, refer to human conduct, 
as right or wrong, virtuous or vicious, conformable 
or opposed to the dictates of conscience and duty. 
We speak of morality sometimes as the practice, and 
sometimes as the principle or doctrine, of duty. Mo- 
rality, in the latter sense of the word, may be taught, 
either as it is in the ten commandments, by enume- 
rating certain rules of conduct ; or, by inquiring into 
the foundation of our moral ideas of right and wrong, 
virtue and sin. It is then called ethics or moral phi- 
losophy, that is, the science of duty. A philosophi- 
cal inquiry into the foundations of morals necessarily 
takes in, also, the elements of law and religion. 

We understand, by morals or morality, all the du- 
ties of man, enjoined by conscience and reason, 
whether he find them prescribed or not by what he 
conceives to be the will of God, or by the laws of 
society. It is conscience, the moral lawgiver in his 
heart, that makes it his duty to obey the laws of so- 
ciety, which his reason approves as just, and to adopt, 
profess, and exercise that faith, which, from the best 
use of his reason, he thinks to be the truth. Still 
more, by a thorough investigation of human nature and 
the relations of life, he is able to ascertain what state 
of society, what laws, and what form of government 
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are most truly moral, that is, most conformable to 
conscience and reason, from their being best adapted 
to the true interests of man. This system of laws, 
which ought to be called the laws of nature, the 
only legitimate foundation of the existing laws of 
society, is entirely the result of moral philosophy. 
While philosophy thus enables us so to order our 
civil and political affairs, that our social condition 
may deserve the name of a moral state, it teaches 
us, on the other hand, to form a just conception of 
the moral government of the universe. The moral 
nature of man bears a prophetic testimony to the 
designs of the Creator ; it enables us to recognise, in 
Our approving or condemning conscience, the judg- 
ment that is to come, and to form a faith in divine 
justice, which is strong enough to triumph over the 
false teachings of a short-sighted experience of the 
success of virtue and vice in this world, that, in the 
end, when reason shall become vision, and we behold 
every thing even as it is, we shall see what He, who 
made it, saw from the beginning, that all is ‘* good.”’ 

It is evident, therefore, that all our various duties, 
our civil and religious obligations, are connected by 
an intimate and indissoluble bond, and that this is es- 
sentially a moral bond. We have seen, that the ele- 
ments of law and religion exist in the moral nature of 
man, and therefore must be the object of moral phi- 
losophy. 

So much for the subject of these lectures. Few 
remarks are necessary to set forth its importance. 
That it is important to the lawyer and the theologian, 
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is obvious. By ascertaining the principles of natural 
law, it affords to the lawyer the only true test, the 
eternal standard, of the laws of man in every age, and 
in every part of the world. To the theologian it 
opens the book of the law and of prophecy, which the 
Author of his faith and his being has enshrined in the 
heart of man. But the law of nature, the law of God, 
is the same to all men. Moral philosophy, then, is 
more important to the lawyer and the theologian, only 
in so much as others forget, that the essential rights, 
and duties, implied in these professions, are not con-. 
fined to the pulpit and the bar. This self-forgetful- 
ness is particularly culpable in a people, when the. 
law of the land, being a transcript of the law of na- 
ture, unites with the faith of Christ in declaring, that 
all men are born equal, and all consciences are free ;, 
that all are kings and priests, clothed with native- 
majesty, and invested with holy orders, by Him, who 
has made man a living spirit in his own likeness.. 
One glance at society at large, as well as in its most 
private circles, must satisfy every one, that, if the 
moral principle were not superior to every other 
power in the world, every kingdom and every house. 
would be divided against itself, and could not stand. 
Is it said, that it is the law and the magistrate, sup- 
ported by military force, which secures freedom to. 
the just, and slavery to the unjust? What is it, I 
would ask, that gives power to the law, which is to. 
lay down, to the sentence of the judge, which is to. 
apply, and to the military, which is to enforce, the: 
rule of right ? Is not the sense of justice, the moral 
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principle in the people, the creative power which 
calls forth, from the chaos of the crude elements .of 
society, this finished world which we call the state ? 
And is it not the same invisible principle, which alone 
can sustain the social order itself has created? The 
same principle, winch has given birth and still gives 
aliment to our civil institutions, is manifested every 
day in those transactions of men which do not come 
under the cognizance of the law of the state. It im- 
parts power to the mere word of a man where there 
is no witness ; so that every agreement, made in good 
faith, becomes, in effect, the most solemn indenture, 
though the counterparts of it exist only in the hearts 
of him who spoke the word, and him who heard it. 
Thus, the moral principle invests the word of man 
with a power to control all his future actions ; it gives 
to a transient breath of air a real, a living, an immortal 
existence. 

I have spoken of morality as the invisible founda- 
tion of the law and the state. What, let me ask, 
are religion and the church without a moral basis? 
What, without it, is the offering we bring every Sab- 
bath to the altar of God? It is the offering of Cain, 
unaccepted, unblessed, concerning which, the Lord 
hath spoken, ‘‘ If thou dost not well, sin lieth at the 
door.”” Religion, without morality, exclusive fanati- 
cism, is the spirit of Cain, rising from the worship of 
his Father to slay his brother, his fellow-man, who 
worships God in a different way, within the temple- 
gate of his own conscience. History has over-abun- 
dautly shown what religion is, and what she will do, 
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when disjoined from morality. But history has not 
yet shown what religion is, and what she can do in 
the world, when allied, for offence and defence, with 
the principles of morality ; when Christianity shall no 
longer be the willing handmaid of power, accommo- 
dating itself to every form of society, however vicious 
and perverse ; when the kingdom of this world shall 
establish, in time, the same principles which the king- 
dom of heaven secures for eternity. 

Let us now turn from society at large, from church 
and state, to its smaller and stiller circles. What is 
the moral principle to domestic life? It is the guar- 
dian angel that hovers around the cradle of human 
existence ; it is the cherubim, with the flaming sword 
before the paradise of pure affection, ‘‘ to keep the 
way of the tree of life.’ 

What is the moral principle to the individual 
man? The human soul consists of an infinite varie- 
ty of powers and tendencies, and, under the equal 
sway of morality, resembles a well-regulated com- 
monwealth ; whereas the prevalence of any other prin- 
ciple tyrannizes over and enslaves the soul; whilst 
the entire absence of some ruling principle throws 
the whole into anarchy and confusion. Of all the 
human faculties, the moral principle is the only one 
which is liable to no excess. ‘There cannot be too 
much virtue, too strict an adherence to duty, while it 
is the only one which keeps every other from running 
into extremes, interrupting the order, and breaking 
the peace of the soul. It is, in the inner man, what 
the administration of justice is in society. For it 
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does justice to his whole nature, his lower, as well 
as his higher interests. Not only the animal appetites 
and selfish propensities, such as the love of gain, of 
power, and of show, distract and debase the soul, if 
they usurp the supremacy ; but even the higher, the 
intellectual and spiritual tendencies, if they wander 
beyond their appointed path, disturb the beautiful sys- 
tem of the soul. Thus, excessive study is apt to in- 
dispose the mind for active duties ; and, on the other 
hand, excessive devotion to business tends to impair 
the love of information. Attachment to our own 
family, if excessive, will destroy or weaken our in- 
terest in the community ; and too great zeal in poli- 
tics may blunt our tender sympathies with our nearest 
friend. The same is true of the religious principle, 
if it is indulged in to the neglect of our intellectual 
and social duties and enjoyments. For, while the 
various powers, which are mysteriously bound up in 
the germ of human existence, are branching out in all 
directions, religion was implanted in man to raise the 
tree of life from earth to heaven ; but not to absorb, 
in its upward growth, all the nourishment intended for 
the perfection of the whole, for branches, blossoms, 
and fruits, and thus to send up a lofty stem without 
the power to support itself, without use, and without 
beauty. I repeat, it is the moral principle which 
prevents each tendency of the soul from running into 
excess ; but this control is widely different from that 
artificial system of checks and balances, producing a 
state of rest, which some of the ancient philosophers 
deemed the highest good. The true object of mo- 
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rality is to marshal all the various powers of the soul, 
in order to lead them in a steady progression to the 
severest of all struggles, and the most glorious of all 
triumphs, the conquest of self, and a continual ap- 
proach to divine perfection. 

' But enough, and perhaps more than enough, has 
been said of the importance of the moral principle 
in society, and in the character of thé individual. 
Words are lost where reality speaks so loud. But of 
what importance can the philosophy of morals be to 
us, in particular, who possess in the Gospel a perfect 
code of duty ? I do not hesitate to say, that the Gos- 
pel itself enjoins the study of moral philosophy. For 
what is true philosophy? It is to ‘* judge of our- 
selves what is right ’’; it is, to ‘‘ prove all things, and 
to hold fast that which is good.”’ Besides, the Gospel 
is not a complete code of all the particular duties of 
life, but a revelation of the spirit of morality which is 
alone able to guide us into all moral truth. This is. 
the true glory of this revelation, and one of the most 
powerful internal proofs of its authenticity. It is that 
which distinguishes it from other records held sacred 
by men, which made the moral perfection of man to 
consist in the performance of certain commandments. 
specified in the law. Thus, for example, the Gospel 
does not contain rules to regulate the political affairs. 
of a country, and settle questions of international law. 
But this one saying of Christ, ‘‘ Ye are all brethren,”’ 
is sufficient to solve, by a fair and fearless deduction,, 
all the enigmas in politics, and to settle the most 
complicated relations in the intercourse of men. 

VOL. III. 2 
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To show that the revelation of the great moral 
principle in Scripture, is in reality a revelation of the 
moral nature of man; and, by a continuous train of 
reasoning, to deduce from these premises all the va- 
rions duties of life, — this is the object of Moral Phi- 
losophy. a 

I have spoken first, of the subject of these lectures, 
and then of its importance. I will now briefly set 
before you the plan and method I intend to pursue in 
presenting it to you. In pointof method, I canonly say, 
that it should be at the same time philosophical and 
popular. It should be philosophical or scientific, that 
is, a thorough and systematic course of reasoning, cal- 
culated to ascertain the foundation and essence of 
morality, and display the harmony of all the various 
duties of life. These lectures should be popular, that 
is, free from dry and abstruse disquisitions and scholas- 
tic terminology. Each principle should be illustrated 
by pertinent examples, not merely because they at- 
tract the attention, but because they are, if properly 
chosen, some of the very facts from which those 
principles are deduced, and therefore are best adapt- 
ed to bring them home to the individual experience 
of all. 

The plan of my lectures is simply this. I shall in- 
troduce the subject by an historical account of some 
of the most remarkable systems of morals and reli- 
gion ; particularly those of Plato and Aristotle, Zeno 
and Epicurus, among the ancients, and those of Spi- 
noza and Kant among modern philosophers. I shall 
endeavour to represent these systems, which have had 
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great influence on the opinions of men, with historical 
accuracy, and give acritical exposition of their peculiar 
excellences and defects. The history of philosophy 
places the student on the summit of the attainments 
hitherto made, and opens a view of the whole ; and 
will therefore save him, as well from a sluggish and 
slavish acquiescence in any one system, as from a vain 
and preposterous running after originality. But the 
history of philosophy is not philosophy itself. In 
treating of the great philosophical productions of an- 
cient and modern times, it is not my object to fortify, 
by their authority, any views I have to propose. The 
vessel in which I wish you to embark, however small, 
does not sail under the flag of any potentate in philoso- 
phy ; nor is the cargo taken upon credit; still less is 
she aslave-ship. It is the object of moral philosophy 
to break the spell of authority, and emancipate reason, 
that it may establish, by its own industry, a household 
of truth supported by faithful inquiry. 

All true philosophy consists in reasoning from 
facts, such facts as come under the observation, and 
consequently within the jurisdiction, of every sound 
mind. 

The various topics I intend to discuss, naturally fall 
under these three heads, first, the foundatzon of morals 
and religion in human nature ; second, the develope- 
ment of these principles by education; and thirdly, 
their establishment in society, chiefly by civil and re- 
ligious institutions, church and state. 

The first of these three subjects of inquiry, the 
foundation of morality, leads to the discussion of 
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some questions of controversial philosophy. Are re- 
ligion, morality, and law, founded in the nature of 
man, or are they productions of education and civili- 
zation? Is there any essential difference between 
right and expediency ? Is there any between con- 
science and reason? Is man a moral free agent, or 
is his character the necessary result of circumstances ? 
What influence has the cultivation of the taste and the 
fine arts, upon the morals of the community ?° 

Under the head of education I shall discuss the 
general principles, and ‘the peculiar, comparative, and 
united advantages of domestic and public education. 

Under the third head, treating of the establishment 
of morals and religion in society, I shall discuss, first, 
some topics relative to civil and political institutions, 
such as the natural rights of men ; the rights and du- 
ties arising from the domestic relations ; the founda- 
tion of property and of civil obligations ; the mutual 
obligations of the buyer and seller, particularly with 
regard to the disclosure of advantages contemplated 
by each in the bargain. I shall treat, also, of the 
right to inflict capital punishment ; of the foundation of 
political constitutions and government; the right of 
general taxation for the purpose of public education ; 
and lastly, the right to resist measures of government 
and to change its form. I shall then speak of religious 
institutions ; of the mode of spreading true religion 
among men, and perpetuating it by associations and 
forms of worship. These investigations derive an 
immediate interest from the actual fermentations in 
the political and religious world. Church and state 
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seem striving after new and more enlarged forms, and 
a deeper foundation. Perhaps a thorough inquiry into 
the principles of human nature, on which those estab- 
lishments are grounded, may enable us to lift the veil 
of futurity, or at least bring us nearer to the solution 
of the great enigma of our time. 

These are some of the most prominent subjects to 
be discussed. Others of the same nature will be ex- 
amined in connexion with these, so far as the limits of 
the course will allow. 

I have endeavoured to bring before you, my re- 
spected hearers, the subject of these lectures, its im- 
portance, and the plan I intend to pursue. What I 
have now set before you are but a few rough sketches, 
taken in haste, to be drawn out more fully hereafter, 
in travelling over a vast territory, whose riches, to 
speak only of those displayed on the surface, have 
never been compassed by the exploring mind of man ; 
and whose hidden treasures are known only to him 
whose wisdom has laid the foundations of earth and 
heaven, and fathomed the mighty deep of truth. 

Allow me to sum up these scattered remarks in the 
language of that great friend of every friend of truth, 
whose day-labor was not finished after light was de- 
nied to his.mortal eyes. It is the object of the moral 
philosopher ‘‘to imbreed and cherish in a great peo- 
ple the seeds of virtue and public civility, to allay the 
perturbations of the mind, and set the affections in 
right tune ;’’ — ‘* whatsoever in religion is holy and 
sublime, in virtue amiable or grave, whatsoever hath 
passion or admiration in all the changes of that which 
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is called fortune from without, or the wily subtilties 
and refluxes of man’s thoughts from within ;. all these 
things with a solid and treatable smoothness to paint 
out and describe, teaching over the whole book of 
sanctity and virtue, through all the instances of exam- 
ple, with such delight to those especially of soft and 
delicious temper, who will not so much as look upon 
truth herself, unless they see her elegantly dressed ; 
that whereas the paths of honesty and good life ap- 
pear now rugged and difficult, though they be indeed 
easy and pleasant, they will then appear to all men 
easy and pleasant, though they were rugged and diffi- 
cult indeed.”? What is said here of ‘‘the paths of 
good life,’’ is true also of moral philosophy, which is, 
indeed, as we have seen, the science of good life. 
To enter with me upon these seemingly difficult, 
though truly pleasant paths, I now cordially and re- 
spectfully invite you. ‘True, our journey is through 
a wilderness of doubt, and this life can lead only 
to the borders of the promised land. Still, it is the 
highest success granted to mortal man to rescue him- 
self and his generation from the bondage of error ; 
and, at the end of his pilgrimage after truth, from the 
eminence he has attained, to see before him, as Mo- 
ses did, the bright regions which those who follow 
after him, are called to explore and possess ; while he 
reads in the setting sun of this life a promise of higher 
glories, the earnest of a new creation of light, to 
which the night of death can alone introduce him. 
But, lest there arise a dispute among the disciples of 
truth, who shall be the first, let it be remembered that 
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not he who assumes the office of a teacher, but he 
from whom we learn the most, is the leader ; and thus 
it may prove that a little child shall be the first in the 
commonwealth of truth, as it is the first in the king- 
dom of heaven. 
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I HAVE stated, in my introductory address, the rea- 
sons which make me consider an acquaintance with 
the history of Moral Philosophy, as the best prepara- 
tion for the study itself. We, in this way, possess 
ourselves of all the treasures, which our predecessors 
in the pursuit of truth have laid up for their posterity, 
to save us from wasting our strength in speculations, 
which have been already successfully accomplished by 
others, or in those, which the examples of their errors 
should teach us to avoid. It prevents our ploughing 
over again, the ground that has been tilled already, or 
that which the most faithful toil has found absolutely 
barren; that we may begin the work of intellectual 
culture where others have left it; and having put our 
hand to the plough, strike deep and press forward. 

In this investigation of the philosophical attainments 
of former times, in morals, religion, and law, I am 
limited by the extent of this course, both as regards 
the principles of which I shall give the history, and 
the works in which they are made the subject of in- 
quiry. ‘This historical sketch can embrace only the 
general rules of conduct, the leading principles and 
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fundamental truths of morality ; and the most inter- 
esting systems advanced in ancient or modern times. 
I proceed to give a brief account of the Moral Phi- 
losophy of antiquity, that is, before the introduction 
of Christianity. 

_ When we compare the attainments in Moral Philos- 
ophy, as well as in every other department of knowl- 
edge, in different ages and parts of the world, and 
endeavour to ascertain in what quarters this light was 
first kindled and successively received, our investiga- 
tion lights upon Asia, and more particularly India, as 
the mother country of religion, science, and the arts ; 
and ‘upon Greece, as the first independent colony of 
civilization in the ancient world. It was the. enter- 
prising industry of Greece, which improved by their 
own inventions, and spread all over the world, the na- 
tive intellectual, as well as physical wealth of South- 
ern Asia and Egypt, which was there concentrated in 
afew hands. We trace the beginnings of civilization 
in this continent to Europe ; ancient Europe owed it, 
in the next place, to its own watchful sentinel in the 
east, the genius of Greece ; whose early culture was, 
in a great measure, the production of settlements from 
Asia and Egypt; and whose sages, when it had at- 
tained to maturity, still resorted to the same fountains 
of knowledge. Abraham, the founder of the Jewish 
faith and nation, came from the interior of Asia; and 
in Egypt itself, the social institutions and religion 
bear marks of an eastern origin. This seems to be 
the result of those researches into the origin of na- 
tions, language, and civilization, which are going on 
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in the old world with ever increasing zeal, as if to 
show forth the perpetual analogy between the human 
race and the individual man, who in his old age, loves 
to go back in memory to the scenes of his childhood. 
According to these historical researches, the choice 
plant of civilization, which, in every other country 
appears to be an exotic, more or less naturalized, is 
the indigenous growth of India. 

The religious and moral ideas of the ancient Hin- 
doos are embodied particularly in the Vedas, or 
Hindoo scriptures, and in the laws of Menu. ‘These 
records are written in Sanscrit, a language which is no 
longer spoken, but which seems to contain the roots of 
the most ancient languages of Asia and Europe, and 
is perhaps richer than any other, not only in figura- 
tive, but in abstract expressions, to signify the attri- 
butes of mind and of the Deity. Notwithstanding the 
fables with which national vanity has disfigured the 
chronology of the Hindoos, their sacred writings seem 
to be older than those of any other nation. The old- 
est of them, the Vedas, contain partly religious and 
moral speculations, and precepts, and partly the law 
of sacred rites and observances. -In these books and 
their ancient commentaries, the simple and sublime 
doctrines of one God, the immortality of the soul, and 
a future retribution, are distinctly and impressively 
taught. But this doctrine is mixed up with symbolli- 
cal attributes and an allegorical cosmogony, in which 
we see the foundations of the popular superstition, 
which to this day prevails in India. 

The law of Menu is a code which contains the re- 
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ligion, morals, and the law of private and public 
rights ; and particularly the division of the nation into 
higher and lower castes, as they were found in all the 
great kingdoms of Asia, and in Egypt. This divis- 
ion, which confines every person, according to his 
descent, to the hereditary employment of his caste, 
condemns the large majority of the people to igno- 
rance and error, particularly to a degrading idolatry, 
artfully and forcibly kept up by the more enlightened 
and powerful castes. Those in the higher walks of 
life attracted to themselves all the rays of intellectual 
light from former ages, and let the whole shade fall 
upon the lower classes. With regard to such a state 
of society, it may be observed, in general, that the 
most elevated and refined views of religion and moral- 
ity, if they are the prerogative of a few, and artfully 
withheld from the many, are apt soon to become 
merely a matter of expediency, and at last degenerate 
into hypocrisy, the cover of atheism and sensuality. 

Examples to illustrate this truth may be found, not 
only among heathen nations, but among the Jews, at 
the time when the Scribes and Pharisees, contrary to 
the institutions of Moses, had, in fact, established such 
a distinction between themselves, as the only legitimate 
interpreters of the law, and the people at large. ‘The 
same sad effects have been experienced in the Chris- 
tian world, wherever an ambitious priesthood has held 
the consciences of men spell-bound to its usurped 
and entailed authority. 

To return to the laws of Menu; examples of the 
most just, beautiful, and sublime thoughts, together 
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with the most unjust and absurd notions, may be found 
in every part of this code. A high state of refine- 
ment, for example, is implied in this passage of the 
law, from the chapter on marriage ; ‘* Where females 
are honored, there the Deities are pleased; but 
where they are disrespected, there all religious acts 
become fruitless.”? But how different a system is 
displayed in this passage, from the chapter on Pen- 
ance and Expiation; ‘‘ A priest who should retain in 
his memory the whole of the Rigveda, (a portion of 
the sacred writings,). would be absolved from guilt, 
even if he had slain the inhabitants of the three worlds, 
and had eaten food from the foulest hands.’? Other 
examples might be quoted, to show the strange mix- 
ture of contradictory sentiments; but want of time 
obliges me to refer you, for the laws and philosophy 
of the Hindoos, to works devoted to this interesting 
subject, particularly those of Sir William Jones, and 
the *¢ Asiatic Researches” of the Society in Bengal, 
and the ‘¢ Hindoo Library,” edited at Bonn in Ger- 
many. 

I close this subject with a few of the best passages 
from the Vedas themselves. ‘‘ There is one living 
and true God, everlasting, without body, parts or 
passion, of infinite power, wisdom, and goodness, the 
Maker and Preserver of all things.” 

‘¢ Let us adore. the supremacy of that divine Sun, 
the Godhead, who illuminates all, who recreates all, 
from whom all proceed, to whom all must return, 
whom we invoke to direct our understandings: aright, 
in our progress: to his holy seat.” . 

‘© May that soul of mine, which mounts aloft in 
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my waking hours, and which, even in my slumber, 
has a like ascent, soaring to a great distance, as an 
emanation from the Light of lights, be united by de- 
vont meditation with the Spirit supremely blest and 
supremely intelligent.”’ 

‘The moral foundation of the doctrine of a future 
State, 1s exhibited in these passages. 

‘¢ The pure, enlightened soul assumes ‘a luminous 
form, with no ‘gross body, untainted by sin, itself 
being a ray from the infinite Spirit.” 

‘¢ To those regions, where the evil spirits dwell, 
and which utter darkness involves, will such men sure- 
ly go after death, as destroy the purity of their own 
souls.”” 

The foundation of respect and tenderness toward 
all beings is shown by this passage. 

‘¢ ‘The man, who considers all beings as existing 
ever in the supreme Spirit, and the supreme Spirit as 
pervading all beings, henceforth views no creature 
with contempt.” 

To these passages from the Vedas may be added. 
the beautiful Ary4 couplet, written at least three. 
centuries before our era, which pronounces the duty 
of a good man, even at the moment of his destruc-. 
tion, to consist not only in forgiving, but even in a. 
desire of benefiting his destroyer, ‘‘as the sandal- 
tree, in the instant of its overthrow, sheds perfume: 
on the axe which fells it.” . 

It is remarkable, that, among the Hindoos, we find, 
at an age previous to that of the Grecian philosophy, 
schools of philosophers dissenting from each other on. 
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the same grounds as did afterwards those of Greece. 
We find the elements of the Platonic, the Aristote- 
lian, the Stoic, and the Skeptic schools ; and with 
regard to their sacred books, the ‘* Vedas,” we find 
a similar division of religious sects among them as 
among Christians. There are those who may be 
called orthodox, others mystics, and others rational- 
ists. From that which is known about them, we see 
that the human mind, wherever it be unfolded, will dif- 
fer on the subjects of religion and morals ; and that it 
will differ nearly on the same grounds ; each individual, 
or sect, generally embracing a part of the truth, and 
mistaking it for the whole. The prevailing philo- 
sophical creed in India, however, is pantheism, the 
doctrine that every individual thing, the human soul 
included, has emanated from God, and must at last 
lose its individuality in God ;—to state it in the 
words of Menu, ‘‘ The man who perceives in his 
own soul the divine soul present in all creatures, ac- 
quires equanimity toward them all, and shall be ab- 
sorbed at last in the highest essence, even that of the 
Almighty himself.’’ It is characteristic of all the 
speculations of the Hindoos, that happiness, or the 
highest good of man, does not consist in action and 
exertion, but in passive contemplation. 

Ideas, like those in the Hindoo Scriptures, are 
also expressed in the most ancient religious docu- 
ment of the Medes and Persians, the ‘‘ Zendavest.”’ 
In China, too, we find fragments of an excellent sys- 
tem of morals, mixed up with despotic principles, 
particularly in the writings of the Chinese philosopher 
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Confucius, who was born about four hundred and 
fifty years before Christ. In his work on the right 
mean, we find the passage, ‘‘ Ask your own heart ; 
judge of others by yourself. It is the first rule of 
wisdom, never to do to others what we do not wish 
them to do to us.”” Confucius thus sums up his sys- 
tem of ethics. ‘* He, who shall be fully persuaded 
that the Lord of Heaven governs the universe, who 
shall in all things use moderation, who shall perfectly 
know his own species, and so act among them, that 
his life and manners may conform to his knowledge 
of God and man, may be truly said to discharge the 
duties of a sage, and to be far exalted above the 
common herd of the human race.”’ In the beau idéal 
of the Chinese state, as described by Confucius, the 
domestic power of a father of a family, and the de- 
pendence of the family on him, is made the basis of 
the constitution ; the empire being considered as the 
family of the emperor. 

Of a belief in the immortality of the soul, there 
is no trace in the doctrine of the Chinese philoso- 
pher.* 

Sublime doctrines of morality, law, and religion, 
together with gross idolatry and despotism, are found 
also among the ancient Egyptians. But of the re- 
ligion and philosophy of the Egyptians, we shall prob- 
ably be better able to judge, when the late great dis- 


* Family registers are kept in China, to record the deeds of the 
dead, to make them live in the memory ; —a semblance of immor- 
tality gratifying, and manifesting the deep desire in human nature. 
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coveries in the art of deciphering the hieroglyphical 
literature of that interesting country, shall have thrown 
light, as we hope, on what is still involved in uncer- 
tainty. 

The ancient history of morals and religion records 
another document more important than either of the 
forementioned systems. ° I mean the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, or the Old Testament; and -I here, speak 
of its importance, not on account of the, source from 
which it is derived, but of the moral and religious 
- principles themselves, whose truth and excellence 
must be the same in the mouth of the ignorant and 
the hypocrite, as in that of the inspired saint. But 
I forbear enlarging on this subject, which is sufficient- 
ly understood by all who hear me. Only with regard 
to the importance of the Old Testament in the history 
of Moral Philosophy, I will observe, that it does not 
contain a different morality and religion for different 
classes, as was the case in the great kingdoms of 
Asia, and in Egypt; it does not contain one law or 
doctrine for the rulers and Levites, and another for 
the people, but the same for all. And however peen- 
liar and unsocial many of its religious institutions were 
with regard to other nations, still, the oldest tradition 
of this nation, handed down from Abraham, contained 
a prophecy that pointed to a time, at which such an 
external separation would be no longer necessary, but 
all the nations of the earth should be blessed by the 
same divine faith. 

The investigations of the ancient Greeks in morals 
and religion, which are next to be considered, were 
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characterized by a truly philosophical tendency, by 
searching after the elements, and unfolding the barmo- 
py, of all things. In morality, it was the object of 
Grecian philosophy to ascertain the true end of hu- 
man existence, or, as they termed it, the highest good 
of man. In the philosophy of religion, or speculative 
theology, they sought for the great principle of the 
vast system of creation. 

I now intend to present to you, first, the outlines of 
the most remarkable systems of religious philosophy 
among the Greeks ; deferring the history of their phi- 
losophy of morals to my next lecture. 

The various speculations on religion naturally fall 
under these two heads; first, those systems which 
trace all things and events in the world to a number 
of causes or elements ; and second, those which refer 
every thing to one self-existing principle. 

Under the first head we comprehend two sets of 
opinions, the ancient polytheism of the people, and the 
system of those philosophers who thought the world 
composed of material elements, or atoms. The for- 
mer believed that those events which are not produced 
by men, and nevertheless are indicative of design, 
those in particular which have an influence on human 
affairs, are brought about by a number of spiritual be- 
ings. The elements and powers of the visible world, 
and the most prominent qualities of the human mind, 
such as may be considered as the elements of the char- 
acter, were personified and worshipped as gods and 
goddesses. The earth was thought to be not merely a 
dead mass, but a goddess, the mother of all living 
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things ; the sea and the rivers, the air and the wind, 
the fire and the sun, were endowed with intelligence 
and will ; the courage of passion was worshipped as 
Mars, the courage of wisdom as Minerva. Strange 
as this idolatry now appears to us, it is the natural 
growth of a propensity in human nature which is still 
the same, but manifested more strikingly at a time 
when it was not restrained by Christianity and modern 
civilization. We still are prone to deify what we 
fear, and what we love ; a loyal European looks upon 
his sovereign with superstitious dread or affection 3. 
love everywhere becomes worship, be its object an 
individual, or our family, or our country. ‘The prac- 
tical idolatry of the Naiads and Dryads, of Flora, the 
Graces and the Muses, only show that the Greeks 
loved beauty more than themselves. 

While, on the one hand, popular polytheism referred 
all things and events in the world to numberless im- 
material beings, that philosophical school which is 
characterized by the name of the atomistic, derived 
every thing from material elements or atoms. This 
system was first advanced by Leucippus, probably a 
native of Miletus, who was born about five hundred. 
years before Christ ; and was improved by his disci- 
ple, Democritus, of Abdera. This system asserted, in 
the first place, that nothing is real, but what is corpo- 
real or material. The gods are considered partly the 
creation of the ignorance of men, who, as Democri- 
tus says, not being able to explain thunder, lightning, 
eclipses, and other great phenomena, ascribe them to 
gods ; and partly the impressions or images of real 
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objects reflected on the mind in such a natural or ac- 
cidental connexion, as to give rise to, religious ideas. 
The soul itself is material, possessing the essential 
properties of fire. 

In the second place, all material things, that is, ac- 
cording to this system, every thing, may be divided 
into parts, and these again into smaller ones, and so 
on, until they are reduced to the smallest possible 
particles, the atoms, which are indivisible. For the 
thing that is divided being finite, the division cannot 
go on without end; and that which remains at last, 
cannot be nothing, but must be something ; and this 
something must be of the same nature, that is, ma- 
terial. 

Third, the combination of atoms forms bodies ; 
their separation destroys them ; and different compo- 
sitions of atoms produce all the changes in the world. 
Thus the same letters differently arranged, form a 
comedy or a tragedy, says Leucippus. 

Fourth, these various combinations and separations 
of the atoms, take place by a power of motion inhe- 
rent in them, according to a certain necessity, of which 
Leucippus, who asserts it, says nothing to explain the 
nature. Democritus says, the atoms possessing in- 
dividually a repulsive power, a rotatory motion is 
produced, which accounts for the continual rounds of 
events in the world. 

The philosopher of Agrigentum, Empedocles, con- 
temporary with Democritus, who advanced similar 
opinions, thought all the combinations of elements and 
changes in the world, were the work of chance, and 
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not of design. This complete atheism was not- pro- 
fessed by Leucippus and Democritus. Still, as their 
system acknowledged nothing as real, but material 
atoms, moving in the empty space, the existence of 
the Deity is virtually excluded. 

Against this absolute materialism, it is sufficient to 
observe, that through our consciousness we have at 
least as certain evidence of our thoughts and feelings, 
and other immaterial operations of our minds, as we 
have through our senses of any external objects. 

The supposition of atoms, or indivisible elements 
of material objects, is contrary to experience, which 
knows of no limits to the division and subdivision of 
matter, as well as to all mathematical conception. 
For if extent or quantity is, as these philosophers al- 
low, the essential attribute of all that is corporeal, it 
is impossible to conceive of an absolute indivisible 
minimum. 

I have shown that in Greece, among those who 
reasoned about the origin of things and events in the 
world, there were some who assigned them to a vari- 
ety of causes; the polytheists to immaterial beings, 
the gods ; the atomistic philosophers to material ele- 
ments. ‘These systems seem to have sprung from a 
desire to account for particular facts in nature, with- 
out thinking of it as one great whole. While so 
many things in the world, and so many of the powers 
of nature are opposed to one another, we see a con- 
stant harmony pervading and keeping the whole ; 
without which it could not endure. To explain this 
harmony, and the cause of it, was the object of those 
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reasoners to whom I have before alluded in opposition 
to the polytheists and atomistic philosophers. 

A perception of the necessity of one supreme 
power, we find already in the ancient popular belief in 
a fate or destiny, which controlled the will of gods as 
well as of men. Among philosophers, Pythagoras of 
Samos, the great improver of mathematics, who was 
born about ‘six hundred and eight years before Christ, 
seems first to have been deeply impressed with the 
harmony of the universe. 

Numbers, that is quantities and proportions, are, ac- 
cording to him, the elements of things. It is well 
known, that the authority of this philosopher was so 
great, that the mere assertion, ‘‘ He has said it,” 
stood for argument with his disciples. But the ac- 
counts of his system are so various, and, frequently, 
incongruous, the more recent authors are so prolix in 
speaking of it, while the ancient authorities are so re- 
markably reserved, that it is almost as difficult to 
know what he has not said, as what he has said. 

The various systems which were founded upon the 
idea of one self-existent principle in the world, may 
be divided into three classes. ‘The first is Pantheism, 
the system of those who hold that God and the world 
are one and the same. ‘The second class embraces 
those systems which suppose the self-existent and 
creative principle to be a material. element, either wa- 
ter, or fire, or air ; and the third class contains those 
in which mind, the immaterial principle, is acknowl- 
edged as God over all. 

In the first place, Pantheism was first advanced 
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as an independent scientific system, by the Eleatic 
school, or the philosophers of Elea, a colony of the 
Phoceans in lower Italy. The founder of this system 
was Xenophanes, who lived about five hundred and 
thirty years before Christ. It was improved by his 
friend and disciple Parmenides, and afterwards by two 
disciples of the latter, Zeno of Elea, (not to be con- 
founded with the founder of the Stoic school,) and 
Melissus of Samos, who is known also as a general 
and conqueror of an Athenian fleet. The two first 
philosophers wrote in verse; the two latter in prose. 
Xenophanes deeply felt how unworthy of the Su- 
preme Being were the common ideas of the gods, 
and every attribute derived from imperfect human be- 
ings. He formed the ground of this anthropomor- 
phism, in the predilection of each being for itself and 
its race. ‘The beasts, he said, if they had hands, and 
could paint, would lend to the gods a figure like their 
own. He reasoned further, there can be only one 
God, because if there were more than one, neither of 
them could be perfect, neither of them would be God. 
He is but one, and this one is all that is. According 
to this assertion of the identity of God with the uni- 
verse, Pantheism was commonly characterized by the 
words, ‘*One and all.’”? The Eleatic philosophers, 
then, considered God as the one absolute being, eter- 
nal, filling all space, (and therefore excluding the very 
idea of an empty space,) indivisible, unchangeable, 
and immovable. He is immovable, for motion can- 
not exist, unless there exist a space which is, at least, 
comparatively empty, or not entirely filled with reali- 
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ty, — that is, a thing cannot move without a space to 
move in. He is unchangeable, for an object, in order 
to become something different from what it is, must 
cease to be ; it must, at least in part, become nothing. 
But this is an impossibility, since the very idea of 
reality excludes that of nonentity. 

This idea of God, as the one absolute being, is, 
according to the philosophers of Elea, a pure concep- 
tion of reason, unattainable by our senses. By our 
senses we perceive nothing but what is a part of some- 
thing else, or dissimilar to other things, changeable, 
coming into existence and perishing. This contra- 
diction between our experience derived from the 
senses, and the pure conception of reason of the one 
absolute being, already induced Xenophanes to doubt 
the reality of all ideas derived from the senses ; his 
disciples went further, and declared them all delusion. 

As this supposed contradiction between experience 
and the pure conceptions of reason, is common also 
to several modern systems, particularly that of Kant, I 
shall here state briefly what I have to object to it. 
Our experience is derived from our senses, by which 
we perceive corporeal things, and from self-conscious- 
ness, which reveals to us spiritual realities, the thoughts, 
feelings, and intentions of our own minds. Having 
seen many beautiful trees, we find, by reflection, those 
qualities which are common to all sorts of trees ; and 
being conscious of many different thoughts, we ascer- 
tain, by reflection, what belongs to all thoughts. 
Thus we form, by reflection, that is, by an act of our 
reason, the general or abstract idea of a tree, ora 
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thought ; and thus, when we compare all sorts of 
things within our experience, material and spiritual, 
we find one quality equally belonging to each one of 
them. This most general, most abstract quality, is 
existence. However things may differ in other quali- 
ties, which make them stones, or trees, or men, in 
this they all agree, that they are, or exist. 

Now the God of the Eleatic philosophers is nothing 
but this general and abstract idea of existence, or be- 
ing, which is one and the same in all things, — abso- 
lute, universal existence. 

But it is evident from what I have said, that this 
existence is not a perception of reason, independent 
of experience, but a quality of which we have no oth- 
er knowledge, than what we derive from experience, 
from finding the same in all objects of sense and con- 
sciousness. It is the result of reason reflecting upon 
the facts which are furnished by experience ; and can 
consequently not be opposed to experience, this being 
its own foundation. ‘The whole reasoning, therefore, 
from the identity of the universal being, to prove the 
impossibility of all variety, change, and motion in the 
world, vanishes as a metaphysical dream. To be, 
means nothing else than to be an object of knowledge. 
Now there is no object of our knowledge, of which 
mere existence is thé only attribute; every thing ex- 
ists in some form, with some qualities by which it is 
distinguished from other things, —be it water or fire, 
a circle or a triangle, a particular plant, or a particular 
animal. Existence does not exclude a variety of 
qualities in the same thing, nor opposite qualities in 
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different things. God, therefore, if you ascribe to 
him existence, can, without contradiction, be sup- 
posed to exist in an immense variety of things and 
properties, many of which are opposed to one another. 

Nor does the mere idea of absolute existence ex- 
clude that of change in the world, as the philosopher 
of Elea supposed. If experience shows us that the 
seed becomes a tree, it indeed ceases to exist asa 
seed, but it does not .cease to exist ; it does not be- 
come nothing ; it continues to be, though it should 
change all other qualities or modes of existence. All 
that can properly be called change in the world, is a 
change in those qualities which every thing possesses 
besides its mere existence. The sameness of this 
fundamental quality, and the changeableness of others, 
rest upon the same evidence, that of experience. 

What, then, shall we say to those who argue as the 
Eleatic philosophers did, that there can be no differ- 
ence, no change, no action in the world, and that God 
himself cannot be an active and creative being, because 
the idea of existence includes that of non-existence, 
and all change implies a conversion of something into 
nothing ? 

We simply say, he who thus argues, has no correct 
idea either of existence, or of variety and change. 
He forgets that existence is never formed except in 
union with other existing qualities, and that all that 
can be called change affects only those distinguishing 
qualities ; that of existence remaining the same un- 
der all variation. 

The unnatural rejection of all the evidence of ex- 
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perience, strengthened the system of materialism as 
advanced by the atomistic philosophers ; and the hon- 
est inquirers of Elea themselves, having started from 
the idea of absolute existence, were at last led by 
their speculations to the brink of absolute skepticism. 
For, having rejected all experience, the idea of one 
God, by which they rose so high above the general 
polytheism, lost all practical, and even theoretical in- 
terest, since they divested his being of every attribute 
except that of mere existence. As the Eleatic phi- 
losophers did not believe in a separate existence of 
the world, but identified God and the universe, they 
of course did not believe in the creation of the world, 
nor in a creative principle. Among those who sup- 
posed the world to have taken its origin from one 
creative principle, I shall speak first of those who 
considered the final cause a material, and then of 
those by whom it was held to be an immaterial or 
spiritual principle. 

Among those who believed that the creative principle 
was material in its nature, history mentions particularly 
some philosophers in Ionia; Thales, Anaximander, 
and his friend and disciple Anaximenes, who lived in 
Miletus between the years 640 and 551 ; and Hera- 
clitus, a native of Ephesus, who flourished about five 
hundred years before the Christian era. 

According to Thales, water is the essence of all 
things, from which they all originate, and into which 
they are again dissolved. Anaximenes thought air 
was the essence of all things ; Heraclitus, fire. The 
system of the latter, of which the foundation was 
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probably laid by Pythagoras, has lately been revived 
by Oken, a celebrated natural historian and philoso- 
pher of Germany. 

Each of these theories is evidently founded upon a 
partial observation of a number of phenomena, par- 
ticular instances, in which certain things are’ found 
arising from, and again resolved into, water, or air, 
or fire. The infinite variety of phenomena in nature, 
which forbids our supposing either of the four ele- 
ments to be the essence of all things, was perceived 
by the self-taught Anaximander. Infinite matter he 
considered as the substance of the universe, which 
contains the various elements, and, in a continual 
change, originates, and again absorbs all things. 

But the insufficiency of all systems of materialism 
to explain the living harmony of the world, was first 
deeply perceived by a man, who forms a new era, and 
whose system may well be called a creation of light 
in the philosophical world. ‘This man was Anaxa- 
goras, born at Clazomena, in Ionia, about five hun- 
dred years before Christ. The son of a wealthy citi- 
zen, he resigned his patrimony to his relations, in 
order to devote himself to what he declared to be 
the most worthy calling of man, the contemplation of 
the heavens, and the investigation of nature. His in- 
difference to the politics of the day drew upon him 
the reproach of some of his fellow-citizens, that he 
was forgetful of his country. ‘*Ono!”’ said he, ‘I 
am but too mindful of my country,”’ pointing with his 
hand toward heaven. In his forty-fifth year he came 
to Athens, the capital of civilization and intellec- 
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tual life in the ancient world; where he became the 
teacher and friend of the greatest man of his age, 
the clear-sighted, intrepid, humane, and patriotic Pe- 
ricles. 

Sun, moon, and stars, which the people revered as 
gods, he considered as parts of nature ; the sun as a 
fiery mass, the moon asa dark body, containing sea 
and land, mountains and valleys. Eclipses, those 
awful and portentous events to his unenlightened con- 
temporaries, he considered as natural and explainable 
phenomena. As a true philosopher, he never resort- 
ed to any supernatural agency, whenever events could 
be explained from natural causes. But, finding no 
cause adequate to account for motion, order, and de- 
sign in the world, he boldly rose beyond it, and de- 
clared, that these evidences of perfection could be 
only the work of intelligence, of a mind wholly dis- 
tinct from matter and all material elements and attri- 
butes, not one and the same with the world, but inde- 
pendent of it. God, or, as he preferred to call Him, 
the Mind, operates upon matter, which he considered 
as a dead and uncreated mass, imparted to it motion 
and life, and combined its inherent, various, and dis- 
cordant qualities into one harmonious whole. What 
better criticism, what higher praise could his contem- 
poraries bestow upon this definition of the nature of 
God, and his relation to the world, than by awarding 
to the inventor of this system the name which he ap- 
plied to the Almighty Framer of the world. Anax- 
agoras was Called, first in derision, by the comedians 
of Athens, and then, with devout admiration by the 
thinking world, — the Mind. 
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Much may be said against the idea of Anaxagoras 
concerning matter, as absolutely dead in itself, and 
coeternal with the Deity. But his idea of the Su- 
preme Being, as independent of the world which he 
has formed, as simple and pure intelligence, — this 
idea was a progress in religious philosophy, which 
seemed to require but one step more to perfection. 

This step, so far as human wisdom could devise it, 
was taken by Socrates and Plato, two men, whom 
one of the most ancient fathers of our church consid- 
ered as having been taught by the Spirit of God. 

Anaxagoras had endeavoured to point out the di- 
vine essence; Socrates and Plato to ascertain the 
ultimate motive of all the operations, and thus to es- 
tablish the character, of God. They summed up the 
whole result of their inquiries in declaring, that God 
is good. Anaxagoras knew no name more expressive 
of the being of God, than that of Mind. Socrates 
and Plato formed none so worthy of his character as 
that which they constantly and emphatically applied 
to him, the simple name of Goodness. 

I have set before you some outlines of the ancient 
history of the philosophy of religion, or speculative 
theology ; its sublime beginnings in Asia ; its free de- 
velopement in Greece. 

I have nothing more to say on the subject of 
religious philosophy among the ancients ; and I shall 
go on in my next lecture to give an account of the 
ancient philosophy of morals and.natural law. 


4 * 


LECTURE III. 


In my last lecture I have given an historical sketch 
of one branch of moral philosophy, the philosophy of 
religion, in the ancient world. Besides the relation 
of man to the Deity, his relation to society and to 
himself, as a responsible being, and capable of self- 
improvement, are sources of duty, and, consequently, 
departments of moral philosophy, the ancient history 
of which will be the subject of this lecture. 

Among the social duties, those which arise from 
the civil and political relations are particularly to be 
mentioned in this historical account. In the systems 
of the moralists of Greece, the civil relations, and 
the metaphysics of the state generally, form the most 
prominent and extensive part of ethics. Still more, 
the chief characteristic of ancient Greece herself 
consists in the civil polity which distinguished that 
nation, and afterwards her great disciples in Italy, 
from all the kingdoms of Asia and Africa. Of this 
striking difference in the idea of natural law in the an- 
cient world, I can mention here only the essentials. 

In the earliest periods of the world, the civil insti- 
tutions, or what bore a resemblance to them, were 
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founded upon power, actual superiority ; the strong 
ruled over the weak. This ruling strength originated 
and resided chiefly in three things ; first, the power 
of a father over his family and dependents, which 
gave rise to the patriarchal government, probably the 
oldest form of social subordination, as we still find it 
among the herdmen of middle Asia, and the Arabian 
tribes.» Second, courage and superior strength gave 
rise to military government, established by conquer- 
ors. Third, superior wisdom, particularly practical 
wisdom, such as the knowledge of physic and astron- 
omy, is the foundation of the ascendancy of priests 
and hierarchical states. 

The father of a family becomes a patriarch, or do- 
mestic ruler over many dependents, by a long, suc- 
cessful life, and the increase of his family and his 
cattle. ‘These, therefore, we find the great objects of 
desire, of exertion, and prayer, among the Eastern 
nations. The patriarch is the judge, the priest, and 
the general of his tribe. 

But superior wisdom and power are incalculable en- 
dowments of individuals. Warriors and priests rise 
up from the multitude, and their ascendancy limits 
that of the patriarch to its original extent, the private 
rights of the head of a family. Priests and warriors 
generally combine, in order to reign, by mutual as- 
sistence, as the higher castes, over the rest of the 
people. Sometimes the priests have a superiority 
over the warriors, as in India and in Meroe; some- 
times the warriors over the priests, as in Persia and 
Egypt, where, nevertheless, the chief of the warriors 
was obliged to be, or become, a priest. 
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But that social instinct, which impelled men, in 
Asia and Africa, to herd together in masses, in last- 
ing subjection to kings and priests, could not con- 
trol that aspiring race, in whom reason and the free 
will of man asserted their superiority over custom, 
superstition, and physical force. The principles of 
Asiatic despotism vanished before the fearless under- 
standing, as the fleets and armies of Asia sunk-under 
the infant heroism, of Greece. While, in those large 
kingdoms, the social relations were characterized by 
uniformity and subordination, the principles of indi- 
viduality and change were the characteristics of the 
ancient Greeks. ‘They abolished royalty, and put in 
its place responsible magistrates ; they outgrew the 
control of priests, who were chosen by the people 
from amongst themselves. ‘Their associations, as 
towns and commonwealths, were not merely the pro- 
ductions of circumstances, but of the free agree- 
ment of the individuals who composed them. In all 
their social relations, we find the spirit of compe- 
tition and rivalry, stirring in their politics, animating 
their industry and taste, and blazing forth in those 
lofty exhibitions of republican chivalry, the public 
games of Olympia. ‘The Commonwealth of Athens, 
whose citizens appeared and acted like independent 
states, allied with one another, — and the republic of 
Lacedemon, that daring and wonderful contrivance to 
change the nature of man into a civil and political 
existence, — are evidences of the emancipated power 
of reason and will. They showed at once, that, 
whilst mankind, in other parts of the world, was still 
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under age, in Greece it had attained to its years of 
discretion, to that state of maturity, in which nations, 
as well as individuals, become the responsible authors 
of their own happiness or misery. 

To show the principles of natural law, embodied 
in the constitutions of republican Greece, allow me 
to call to your mind a few characteristics of those of 
Sparta and of Athens, the two leading States, which 
served as models to most of the others, particularly 
during the Peloponnesian war. 

In the constitution of Sparta, which Lycurgus, in 
the year 8SO before Christ, devised for Lacedemon, 
the highest good, or greatest happiness of the citizens 
was made to consist, not in the developement of all 
the faculties of man, but in the greatest possible civil 
freedom of the citizens within the territory of Lace- 
demon. This civil freedom should be, for all, the 
only object of thought, affection, and action. 

In order fully to understand this view of the legis- 
lator, let us see in what this civic freedom consisted 3 
how far it was to extend, and how it was to be main- 
tained. 

The civil freedom of the Spartan citizen consisted 
in personal liberty, equal property and influence in 
public affairs. As to property, it is well known that 
the legislator divided the whole of Lacedemon into 
thirty thousand lots, each large enough to support one 
family. Accordingly, when Lycurgus, at the time of 
harvest, went with his friend through the fields, see- 
ing the equal sheaves on each of them, he exclaimed, 
«¢ All Lacedemon resembles one field, which brothers 
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have divided amongst themselves in a brotherly man- 
ner. Lycurgus would have divided their personal 
estates in the same manner, but seeing the insupera- 
ble difficulties in the case, he preferred to annihilate 
the value of almost all personal estate. He prohibit- 
ed the use of all gold and silver coin, and introduced 
one of iron, assigning to’a large piece of iron a small 
value, so that a large room was necessary to keep a 
little sum of money, and many horses to transport it 
from place to place. He thus destroyed all com- 
merce ; and no foreign merchant vessel was hence- 
forth seen in the harbours of Lacedemon. To wear 
ornaments was forbidden by the laws, except in war, 
to increase its attractions. Again, he forbade any 
house to be built, the roof of which required any oth- 
er tool than the axe, and the door any but the saw. 
He also ordered that not one should take his meals by 
himself, but all in common, the provisions being sup- 
plied by the state. What these provisions were, 
may be judged from the saying in Greece, ‘* That it 
was easy for the Spartans to fight bravely, as it was 
not so great an evil to die as to eat their black broth.” 
The strictness of this prohibition of private meals 
appears from the well known anecdote of the Spartan 
king, Agis, who, on his return to Sparta from a glori- 
ous war, sent to the public providers to have his meal 
sent home to him, in order to dine alone with his 
wife. ‘The Ephori not only refused, but fined him 
for hts request. 

The rights of the Spartan citizen extended over 
the territory of Lacedemon. According to Lycur- 
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gus, the republic should not extend beyond; and 
later conquests were deviations from the constitution. 
But the rights of the citizens of Sparta should extend 
over the whole territory of Lacedemon ; the rest of 
the inhabitants being held as slaves. 

Among the means of maintaining this Spartan free- 
dom, I mention particularly the constitution, and the 
education of the people. The alteration of Lycurgus 
in the constitution, consisted in the establishment of 
a Senate, as an intermediate power between that of 
the people, and that of the two kings, whose conflict- 
ing interests had hitherto kept the state continually 
wavering between anarchy and despotism. The sen- 
ate, whose members, since their first appointment by 
Lycurgus, recruited their numbers in reality by their 
own choice, while, by a political artifice, they traced 
it to the people, — this senate was intended to side 
with the injured party, and thus to prevent the kings 
from oppressing the people, and the people from 
wronging the kings. But the difficulty which attends 
all governments, which rest altogether upon mutual 
checks in the constitution of its various branches, 
showed itself also in Sparta. Lycurgus had not pro- 
vided a check against the abuse, by the Senate, of 
their power of mediation ; and thus it was found ne- 
cessary to constitute a new controlling magistracy, the 
Ephori, in whose hands lay, in fact, the highest power. 

The second means of maintaining Spartan freedom, 
was public education, enabling the citizens to under- 
stand, obey, and enforce the laws, and preparing them 
particularly for war, or public self-defence. The 
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Spartan from his birth ceased to belong to his par- 
ents; the state was his father, by whom, and for 
whom, he was educated. This was the great object 
“of the legislator, for which he sacrificed natural feel- 
ing, parental and filial affection, and the sanctity of 
married life. The slaves, called Helotes, (from the 
first of the neighbouring towns that was conquered 
by Sparta,) must toil, and sow, that the citizens 
might reap and devote themselves wholly to po- 
litical and military exercises and occupations. The 
nation should be in a constant state of self-defence ; 
war was the object, and war was also the means to 
keep it in this state. A continual internal war was 
carried on against the Helotes, whose increasing num- 
ber induced the alarmed citizens to institute what is 
called the Cryptia, or Ambush. Young citizens, in 
order to try their courage, were sent out by the rulers 
into the country of Lacedemon, provided with noth- 
ing but some food and a dagger, and instructed to 
conceal themselves in the daytime, but at night to 
go into the villages of the Helotes, and murder the 
most valiant. No wonder that it was said in Greece, 
that ‘* the Spartan slaves were the most wretched of 
all slaves, as the Spartan citizens were the freest of 
all citizens.’’ 

It is known that the boys, in order to learn easily 
the artifices to be practised in war, were obliged to 
steal their food, under a severe penalty if they were 
caught in the act; a feature in public education which 
sufficiently explains the treacherous negotiations of the 
state with its allies. 
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But in order to be just, we must attend to the 
bright, as well as the dark side, of the Spartan char- 
acter. 

Temperance, courage, self-government, love of 
country, and obedience to its laws, had a home in 
Sparta. For proof, if any were necessary, we need 
only to point to the monument of Leonidas with his 
martyr band; ‘* Traveller, if thou comest to Sparta, 
relate that we are here fallen in obedience to her 
laws.’? — To sum up the whole, the Spartan consti- 
tution was designed, and proved admirably adapted, to 
develope in man one power above all others ; a will, 
subject to the law and the interests of the state, 
strong enough to keep under, not only the body and 
the animal propensities, but also the natural affections, 
the love of refinement and intellectual culture, scien- 
ces and the arts, commerce and manufactures, except 
so far as they served to provide for the most simple 
mode of life, and the exigences of war. 

Instead of a criticism on this institution, I shall 
give a brief account of that of Athens, the work of 
Solon, five hundred and ninety-four years before 
Christ, which was in most respects the opposite of 
that of Lycurgus. 

That man was made for the state, was the maxim 
of the Spartan lawgiver ; the state is made for man, 
was that of Solon; the Spartan knew of only one 
virtue, political merit, while all the virtues and graces 
of life, agriculture, manufactures, sciences, poetry, and 
the fine arts, were the household deities of Athens. 
Lycurgus sanctioned idleness by law ; Solon severely 
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punished it. Every citizen had to satisfy the Areop- 
agus whence he’ gained the means of living. The 
father who had not taught his son some useful profes- 
sion, had no right to ask support of him. Solon did 
not divide all the land among the citizens, but left them 
to acquire it by their own industry. He allowed 
every individual freely: to dispose of his property by 
a last will or testament ; for chosen friends he said, 
are worth more than mere relatives. 

Finding the state brought to the brink of anarchy, 
by the rich taking advantage of their poor debtors 
who had pledged their own personal freedom for their 
debts, Solon prohibited all borrowing upon the debt- 
or’s Own person. 

The Athenians were given to pleasure, but drunk- 
enness and shameless conduct rendered a person in- 
famous in Athens. Strict laws watched over the 
sanctity of married life. No dowry was allowed, that 
marriages might not be founded upon selfishness, but 
upon love. Politeness and delicacy had nowhere so 
much honor as in the city of Minerva. 

In the war with their bitterest enemy, Philip of 
Macedon, the king’s letters were intercepted by the 
Athenians. All were opened and read, except one 
which they sent back unopened ; it was a letter of 
Philip to his wife. 

Being asked what country he thought best to live 
in, Solon answered, ‘‘ Where those who are injured, 
as well as those who are not, can accuse the unjust, 
and bring him to punishment.”’ In Athens, therefore, 
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a citizen could impeach any other citizen, for having 
injured or insulted himself or another person. 

In order to bind up private interest with the com- 
mon weal, and perhaps foreseeing that the best regu- 
lated states may be ruined by the most virtuous citi- 
zens, if they, instead of bringing all their interest to 
bear on the public mind, stand aloof from public af- 
fairs, in a proud separation from the rest of the peo- 
ple, —he ordered that the presence of every one at 
the legislative and judicial assemblies, should be not 
only a right, but a duty of all citizens, which they 
were punished for not performing. He went further ; 
his law threatened punishment to every one, who, in 
great national discussions, should not take an active 
part, and side with one of the parties. 

The sovereign power Solon secured to the whole 
people assembled for legislation and judgment. An 
appeal lay from the decision of every other magistrate 
to the assembly, consisting of all the citizens thirty 
years old. When assembled for legislation, they had 
to decide on all cases previously discussed and matur- 
ed by the senate. If assembled for jurisdiction, they 
had to determine upon all those which had been pre- 
viously examined and laid before the judges selected 
for the case in question, by the Archons or rulers, 
who held in this respect, nearly the same office as did 
afterwards the Pretor of Rome. Solon divided the 
people into four classes, according to their income, 
for taxation and relative political influence. Nine 
Archons or magistrates, invested with the various de- 
partments of the highest executive power, were chosen 
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by the people, first, only from the three higher classes, 
in later times from the whole. 

From each class one hundred senators were chosen, 
the Prytanes or Elders, to prepare the propositions to 
be made to the whole people assembled. Another 
senate, that of the Areopagus, composed of the Ar- 
chons annually going-out of office, watched in gen- 
eral over the sacredness of the laws, religion, morals, 
and manners of the community. The common- 
wealth was intended to rest upon the mutual confi- 
dence of the citizens ; so that six hundred votes were 
able, without any other reason than public distrust, to 
banish any citizen from the republic. This was the 
famous ostracism}; an institution showing forth, at 
once, the jealous love of political freedom and equal- 
ity, and the immaturity of those principles in a people 
who did not trust themselves to withstand the dazzling 
power of eloquence and splendid merits, if the proud 
servant of the republic should attempt to make them 
the means of his own elevation above the laws and the 
people. 

These are the great outlines of the state, from 
which to be excluded for life, was accounted equal to 
death by its proud citizens. Lycurgus ordered, that 
his constitution, founded on a bold and ingenious polit- 
ical scheme, should remain the same for ever ; Solon, 
who had built upon the nature of man, demanded a 
duration of one hundred years for his laws. The 
whole constitution of Sparta has terminated its splen- 
did course like a meteor vanishing for ever, while 
many of the principles of the Athenian lawgiver, .hav- 
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ing passed into the Civil law, and thence into almost 
every other modern code, are still shining over us as 
guiding stars in the changeable horizon of society. 

So much, in general, for the principles of natural law 
as contained in the existing institutions of Sparta and 
Athens ; which were, or became, the standards of 
the other republics of Greece. Of some of the prin- 
ciples here mentioned, I shall say more in future lec- 
tures. 

This state of society in Greece naturally had a de- 
cided influence upon Moral Philosophy in general ; 
upon the tendency and the systems of the philoso- 
phers, of which I now proceed to give a summary 
account. I shall speak particularly of Socrates and 
his disciples. 

As there were few rules of public or private life 
which the Greeks followed instinctively, like the na- 
tions of Asia, the doctrine of duty founded upon rea- 
son was naturally of much greater practical impor- 
tance ; therefore almost all their speculations on 
morals had a practical tendency, to teach men their 
true interest, and persuade them to act accordingly. 
Hence the immense influence of the teachers of elo- 
quence, morals, and politics, called the Sophists. 
This word, which, from the abuse of their power by 
some of the Sophists, has become opprobrious, origi- 
nally only meant practical sages; so that this epithet 
belongs not only to such men as Gorgias and Prodi- 
cus, but even to Socrates, though this modest man 
preferred for himself that of a philosopher, or a lover 
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The republican tendency to persuade men to act 
according to their true interest, is evident from the 
fact, that the speculations of all the Grecian moralists, 
however differing in other respects, all start from and 
turn upon the question, ‘* What is the highest good 
of man?’ that is, what is of all things most valu- 
able to him, or most conducive to his happiness. 

Socrates, (born four hundred and sixty-nine years 
before Christ,) a man whose holy living and holy dy- 
ing has pressed upon his memory the seal of immor- 
tality, found the highest good in practical wisdom. 
Socrates considered happiness not only as the result 
of virtue, but as consisting in and identical with vir- 
tue, or resemblance to God, resulting from the per- 
formance of his moral laws. Virtue, according to 
him, consists in these four perfections of man, wis- 
dom, moderation, fortitude, and justice. 

First, wisdom, which consists in knowledge, im- 
plies the three other moral perfections; for a man 
who exactly knows what is to be done, never fails to 
‘do it; but a full knowledge of that which is good 
necessarily determines the will. In the second place, 
moderation, or the control of the passions, is an es- 
sential in the character, since without self-govern- 
ment, man is not a freeman but a slave. Third, for- 
titude 1s the knowledge of what is to be feared, and of 
what isnot. Practical fortitude is the necessary result 
of this correct knowledge. Moral evil alone is to be 
feared; this one fear frees from others. In the 
fourth place, justice consists in obedience to divine 
and human laws ; and moreover in the adaptation of 
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the laws themselves to general principles derived 
from the nature of man. 

This is the substance of the Moral Philosophy of 
Socrates, the whole amount of which it is extremely 
difficult to give, since the two principal accounts of 
him, that of Xenophon and that of Plato, do not en- 
tirely agree. His disciple Xenophon describes him 
more in his common, out-of-door life, such as all the 
people saw him act and heard him talk ; admonishing 
every one to faithfulness in his calling ; measuring the 
worth of all knowledge, such as mathematics, astron- 
omy, and philosophical speculations, even goodness 
and beauty, according to their direct practical useful- 
ness ; worshipping the gods with the people, and 
sacrificing to them according to the laws of the state ; 
exhorting every one to their strict observance by his 
words, and still more by his example. For, when he 
was able to defend himself in such a manner as would 
have touched the judges with compassion, and induced 
them to absolve him, he spurned a false humility and 
a show of respect for those for whom he could feel 
none. He refused the means of escape from prison ; 
with willing obedience to a law and sentence which he 
deemed unjust, he took the fatal cup which his delud- 
ed country offered him ; and, even at that time, Cice- 
ro says, ‘‘he spoke and appeared not as one that 
was forced to death, but one that was ascending to 
heaven.” 

Plato introduces us to Socrates in the intimate cir- 
cle of his friends. We hear him speculating on the 
true, the good, the beautiful ; teaching a religion and 
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a system of law entirely opposed to those of the state 
he lived in ; wherefore Marcus Cato also said of him, 
that he had been endeavouring to undermine the con- 
stitution of his country. 

These two accounts of Socrates are by no means 
irreconcilable. We know from Xenophon, that he 
did not wish to force-men, but to persuade them, to 
what he thought right; for in this, he said, consisted 
the difference between kingdom and tyranny. He 
therefore did not teach rebellion against the laws and 
religion of the state ; but obeyed, and inculcated obe- 
dience. When he conversed with the people, he 
dwelt chiefly upon those things in the established 
laws and religion which he thought just and true. 
Meanwhile he instructed those whom he saw fit, in 
what he thought the true nature and best form of faith 
and government, with a view to effect through them, 
gradually, the desired reform. According to [lato’s 
account, it would seem, that in order to effect his pur- 
pose, he did not object to what he thought a harmless 
artifice to benefit the ignorant, as he himself said, in a 
similar way as children are induced to take some disa- 
greeable but wholesome medicine. 

I have said, that Socrates, according to Plato, 
taught a religion and civil polity different from that of 
the state. Of this I shall now give the outlines. 
How much of this account belongs to Socrates, and 
how much to the reporter, Plato, cannot be ascer- 
tained. 

The religion he taught, as I have already observed, 
was purer than any that human wisdom had ever be- 
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fore attained. He taught the belief in one God, a 
spiritual and moral being, whose perfection shines 
through this visible world, which he has framed ac- 
cording to his own eternal ideas, the patterns of all 
created things, — the provident father, the righteous 
judge of men. The human soul being the offspring 
of the divine mind, is destined to a perpetual approach 
to godlike perfection. ‘The belief in a future state, 
and a just retribution, pervades the whole moral doc- 
trine of Socrates ; his life and his death can be ex- 
plained only by such a faith. In Plato’s ‘* Phedon,”’ 
and the last book of ‘* The Republic,”’ this great 
truth is interwoven with picturesque imaginings and a 
poetical allegory. But it is not the poetry of super- 
stition, as in the descriptions of Orcus and Elysium 
by Homer and Hesiod, but the free outpourings of a 
spirit that is so confident of the reality of his faith, 
that it does not fear even to sport with it, and, of the 
great themes of his life, to exhibit not only the reason- 
ing but the dreams. 

The civil polity which Socrates, accoiding to Pla- 
to, represented to his friends as the leau idéal of jus- 
tice, is founded upon a classification of the various 
powers of the soul, and upon his idea of justice in the 
individual and in the community. There are three 
fundamental powers of the soul. First, wisdom ; 
second, the passions which are generous in their na- 
ture, such as the enthusiasm for knowledge and noble 
indignation ; third, the animal appetites and selfish 
propensities. Justice is established in the individual, 
if each of these faculties performs its natural and ap- 
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pointed function ; that is, if wisdom, supported by 
the generous passions, reigns over the appetites. 
With regard to society, if we compare the characters 
of men, we find that in some, wisdom preponderates 
over the other powers ; in others, the generous pas- 
sions ; and in most men, the appetites. Justice, 
therefore, is established in society, the beau idéal of 
the state is realized, if the wise, obeyed and supported 
by the men of generous passions, rule over the multi- 
tude that is controlled by the appetites. - Men who are 
born with generous passions, if well educated, become 
wise. Men are endowed from their birth with a no- 
ble nature, which, if cultivated by wisdom, makes 
them fit to rule over all the others who are base by 
nature. The rule is, that children of excellent par- 
ents inherit the same noble nature; and the children 
of the base are like their parents. The safety of the 
true state, then, depends on securing to it a noble off- 
spring, and to this an education to fit it for govern- 
ment; while the children of the base should be 
neglected or left to perish. If it should ever happen 
that those of nature’s nobility, should have base chil- 
dren, they should be degraded to the serving class, and 
if the reverse, the noble children of base parents 
should be exalted. 

To accomplish all this, to assign to every one his 
true place in society, and the occupation for which 
nature has intended him, and-to prevent him from 
leaving it for any other, —this is the vocation of the 
wise, the aristocrats and kings. 

The rulers, men as well as women, are to: live in 
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the practice of the most arduous duties, the study of 
wisdom, education, government, and war; without 
having to work for their support, which is to be fur- 
nished by their subjects. Amongst themselves they 
enjoy the most perfect community of all things. 
Public education excludes the domestic, for affairs 
shall be so managed, that parents and children shall 
not even know one another. 

To support this true state, not only persuasion, 
but artifice and force are allowable and advisable. 
The establishment of this civil order, and, conse- 
quently, the cessation of all social evils, depends on 
the desired event, either that the philosophers should 
become kings, or those, who are now called kings, 
should become true philosophers. 

This is the beau idéal of justice and civil polity, 
set forth by Socrates and Plato. How much of this 
scheme is to be ascribed to Plato alone cannot be 
ascertained. But it is hardly to be supposed, that 
the disciple of Socrates should have introduced his 
master, as he does, teaching all these principles, if 
the substance of them had not actually belonged to 
him. <A criticism of this scheme of civil polity 
seems useless ; the constitution of Solon, the forms 
of the republic, in which both Socrates and Solon 
lived, and which they seemed called by nature to 
enter into and thus to improve, rises up in judgment 
against it. 

I have said before, that Socrates, as well as all the 
other Grecian moralists, in their investigations, pro- 
ceeded from the question, What is the highest good, 
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or greatest happiness of man? According to Soc- 
rates, it consists in practical wisdom, which employs 
all the powers of the soul. His disciples, in en- 
deavouring to give a more distinct answer to that 
question, separated and formed different schools, each 
of them being founded upon one of these three fun- 
damental powers of man, reason, feeling, and will. 
Plato, and his disciple Aristotle, thought the highest 
good was found in the exercise of reason, knowledge, 
and thought ; Aristippus and Epicurus, in the pleas- 
ant feelings or gratification of our desires ; Zeno and 
Chrysippus in the exercise of the free will to control 
our passions. As a great part of these doctrines was 
derived from Socrates, I shall point out here only 
the most important principles peculiar to each. 

Plato and Aristotle both asserted, that virtue is the 
principal ground of human happiness ; but virtue they 
considered chiefly as an act of reason, the noblest of 
man’s faculties, and, consequently, intellectual perfec- 
tion as his highest good. 

Of Plato I shall say little; since all the moral prin- 
ciples he taught, he represents as the teachings of 
Socrates. Plato certainly was the first who treated 
of morals as a science, a system founded upon the 
elements of human nature. To Plato, also, seems to 
belong the distinction between those goods, which are 
such only because they are objects of desire, such as 
food, motion, and rest, and those which are desired, 
because they are good in themselves, such as justice 
and holiness. ‘The desire of what is good in itself, 
Plato calls heavenly love. 
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Aristotle states, still more distinctly, that the high- 
est good consists, not in a practical, but in a contem- 
plative life. He thinks it a condescension, in the 
true philosopher, to devote himself to business, to 
the administration of the state, and the command of 
its armies ; though he alone is fit to rule. 

By his sound understanding, the wise man per- 
ceives, that, in all the various pursuits of life, virtue 
and happiness are found in the middle between two 
opposite extremes ; between the too much and the 
too little. Thus, for example, the virtue of liberali- 
ty lies between parsimony and prodigality ; fortitude 
between fear and fool-hardiness. This doctrine of the 
true or the golden mean, characterizes the philosophy 
of Aristotle. 

His system contains many excellent practical re- 
marks. He treats of morals, not as a subject of an 
infinite and ideal nature, as Plato had done ; but, rea- 
soning on the ground of experience, he investigates 
the various relations of life, that of husband and wife, 
parent and child, master and servant, and the various 
political relations. He was the first who distinguished 
between the three fundamental powers or functions 
of the state, the legislative, the judicial, and the ex- 
ecutive departments ; a division which has wrongly 
been ascribed to Montesquieu. 

He was the first who defined a free action, not as 
Plato did, as a virtuous action, but as one which pro- 
ceeds from our choice, unconstrained either by igno- 
rance or force. With reference to this acknowledged 
freedom of the will, he declares, that virtue is the 
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free work of the individual ; but he inconsistently 
again abandons the ground, in declaring, that the good- 
ness of the will depends on that of the understanding, 
which perceives the true ends of life, and which is a 
gift of nature, that has enabled some of her children 
to be wise and good, and to rule over the rest. 
Thus, he continually wavers between considering the 
character as a product of the free will of the individ- 
ual, or of nature and education. 

In opposition to Plato and Aristotle, as well as to the 
Stoic philosopers, Aristippus, a disciple of Socrates, 
thought the highest good consisted in pleasure. He 
was followed by Epicurus, who enlarged his system. 
In estimating the pleasures of the body and those of 
the soul, Aristippus decided in favor of the former, 
Epicurus for the latter. Epicurus is said to have 
declared, that the wise man is happy even on the 
rack. But to him is ascribed, also, the saying, 
‘¢ If you take away the pleasures of the palate, sen- 
suality, hearing, and beautiful forms, I do not know 
what you call good.” The few remains of the vo- 
luminous works of Epicurus do not enable us to ac- 
count for these two sayings, which, perhaps, are not 
so altogether incompatible as they seem, considering 
the great difference between the sufferings of a wise 
man and a fool, and the vagueness of the expressions, 
‘* ood’ and ‘‘ happy.” 

According to Epicurus, virtue is a good, and crime 
an evil, so far only as the former is conducive to 
pleasure, and the latter to pain. Thus, injustice is 
no evil, except so far as it exposes to detection, 
and is therefore a cause of constant fear. 
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The true character of virtue, according to Epicu- 
rus, consists in wisdom, or the investigation of the 
nature of various pleasures, as more or less desirable 
for the whole amount of happiness, and in modera- 
tion, or that restraint which secures the greatest 
and most enduring pleasure. 

There are two degrees of pleasure ; the first con- 
sists in pleasant excitement ; the second and highest, 
in freedom from all excitement as well as pain, in per- 
fect rest and ease. His views on religion are essen- 
tially those of Democritus ; materialism and atheism. 

A full criticism of this system of Aristippus and 
Epicurus I reserve for future lectures. At present 
it may suffice to give the great outlines of the system 
of the most decided antagonists of the Epicureans, 
the philosophers of the Stoic school. 

While Aristippus thought to find the highest good 
in the gratification of all desires, another of the dis- 
ciples of Socrates, Antisthenes, sought it in entire in- 
dependence of them. He and his followers renounced 
all the refinements and luxuries of life, to confine them- 
selves to the simplest wants of nature, to dress in a 
sheep-skin, to live ina tub; a mode of life which 
drew upon them the name of dogs or cynics. The 
well-known stories of Diogenes need not be repeated 
here. Notwithstanding the singularity of such an un- 
called for life of retirement and wretchedness, which 
not unfrequently springs from an immoral fear of the 
temptations of the world, and gives rise to ostenta- 
tion, or a rude contempt of all refinement, the Cynics 
distinguished themselves by exemplary morals, and 
an ardent love of liberty. 
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Attracted by the moral charms of this ascetic 
school, Zeno also became its disciple; but he soon 
threw off the mere garb of austerity, and became the 
founder of a new system, known by the name of the 
Stoic school. This system was confirmed and im- 
proved first, in a philosophical point of view, by Chry- 
sippus, and then in its practical bearings, amongst the 
Romans, particularly by Epictetus, Seneca, and An- 
toninus. 

According to Plato and Aristotle, the highest good 
consists in the exercise of reason ; according to Epi- 
curus, in pleasure ; according to the Stoics, in free 
will. By this they mean, not the power of choice, 
but the virtuous will, which, according to them, not 
only conquers, but annihilates the appetites and pas- 
sions. 

The free will then is the moral agent ; and the 
moral law is right reason, or the will of God, that is, 
the divine reason in all nature ; or as Epictetus more 
simply expresses the moral law, ‘* Follow conscience, 
without any regard either to pleasure or pain.” 

Virtue, according to the Stoics, is the only real 
good, sin the only real evil, the one to be desired, 
the other to be shunned, for its own sake. All other 
things, such as wealth and honor, are indifferent, that 
is, not necessarily connected with either good or evil, 
happiness or misery. But of these indifferent things 
there are some which reason counsels us to choose, 
rather than others, for example, health rather than 
sickness, honor rather than dishonor. 

Among the moral actions, there are some which 
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Chrysippus particularly distinguishes as heroic vir- 
tues ; those which require a conquest of natural de- 
sires, self-denial or self-sacrifice. 

Virtue rests on the conviction of the absolute value 
of morality ; it is its own ultimate end, entirely inde- 
pendent of the result of an action. Virtue and true 
happiness can neither be diminished by adventitious 
evil, nor increased by adventitious: good. There are 
no degrees either in virtue or sin; to kill a cock and 
to kill a man is equally criminal ; that is discordant to 
right reason. Of the fault in this mode of reasoning, 
I shall speak hereafter. 

Real, that is, moral happiness, cannot be increased 
or diminished by time. 

This principle implies a great truth, that the high- 
est moral happiness can be enjoyed at every moment 
of moral free-agency. But over-looking the depend- 
ence of our own happiness on continual improvement, 
this principle contributed much toward making the 
Stoics indifferent to the doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul. 

According to the Stoics, every violation of the 
moral law, is a violation of the dignity of man. The 
foundation of the state lies in the nature of man and 
of God. There isa relation of right between the ra- 
tional beings of whom the Deity is the head. Beasts, 
and all other irrational creatures, have norights. The 
earth is the common property of mankind; this com- 
mon property can coexist with the private property 
of individuals, as, in a theatre, the place which a per- 
son takes, is considered for the time as his own. 

6 * 
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The system of the Stoics closes my account of the 
Moral Philosophy,-the principles of religion, morals, 
and law, in the ancient world. 

I have said that the sages of Greece, even in the 
height of her intellectual glory, went to the east, to 
Asia and Egypt, to learn wisdom ; but the wise men 
of the east, and the simple and the wise from all 
quarters of the world, turned away from all other 
guides, and went with their offerings to hail that true 
light which came to light every man that cometh into 
the world. 

In my next lecture I intend to give a brief account 
of the moral philosophy of the Gospel, and then of 
some of the modern systems, particularly those of 


Spinoza and Kant. 
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THE Gospel is the connecting link between the an- 
cient and modern history of the human mind. 

In endeavouring to exhibit a sketch of the religious 
and moral philosophy of. the Gospel, I think it my duty 
to treat of it simply as an historian and a philosopher, 
and, for this purpose, to restrain my own personal feel- 
ings, as a Christian whose affections and eternal hopes 
are all bound up inthis faith. I wish my representa- 
tion to be such as a fair-minded heathen, disposed to 
examine the records, would acknowledge, as one that 
a fair-minded heathen might have given. As philoso- 
phy is the business of reason, reflecting upon the re- 
sults of a faithful observation of facts, I can treat here 
only of those doctrines of the New Testament, which 
Christians of all denominations allow to come within 
the ken of reason, and such an observation of facts as 
may be made by every one at all times, apart from all 
historical, natural, or supernatural accounts. Wheth- 
er, then, we Christians be right in believing that we 
possess in the Gospel an immediate divine revelation 
of truth and love, confirmed by miracles, or the skep- 
tic be right, in believing it an act of reason or imagin- 
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ation, —the account of Gospel philosophy should 
stand the test of doubting, as well as believing reason. 

Two subjects, which always have commanded, and 
always will command the greatest effort of observa- 
tion and reason, the being and character of God, and 
the nature, destiny, and duty of man, constitute the 
deep ground of Gospel philosophy. The substance 
of all that the Gospel has revealed on these dark sub- 
jects, seems to be contained in this saying of Jesus, 
‘¢ Be ye perfect, even as your father which is in 
heaven is perfect.” 

God, according to this declaration, is a heavenly 
being, that is, a pure spirit ; he is perfect ; he is the 
father of men. Man is here described as the child of 
God; he is commanded to be perfect, even as his 
father in heaven is perfect ; that is, to bear some re- 
semblance to him in spiritual excellence, to which he 
consequently must be able to attain; and he must be 
responsible for falling short of this divine vocation ; or 
in other words, he is represented as a being capable 
of infinite improvement, and, as a moral agent, a fit 
subject of reward or punishment, for the performance 
or neglect of his duty. 

Perfection, then, according to the Gospel, is the 
essential attribute of God. Godlike perfection is the 
final, or rather the eternal aim of the free efforts of 
the human mind, the object for which it was created. 

Let us endeavour to fix and define a little more 
explicitly this idea of divine perfection, and the in- 
tended likeness of it in the soul of man. Let us con- 
template, in the light of the Gospel, first, the being and 
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character of God, and then, the nature, destiny, and 
duty of man. 

God, according to the Gospel, is one being, distinct 
from the world. God is a person, so far as a word 
expressive of the individual being of man can be ap- 
plied to him. He is not a mere thought, or sim- 
ple and undefined existence, as the Eleatic phi- 
losopher supposed him to be; but a self-conscious 
being, that thinks, feels, and wills, with absolute free- 
dom. 

God is perfect, that is, infinite in wisdom, good- 
ness, and power. 

God is the creator of the universe, not only of the 
mind and all that is spiritual, as Anaxagoras and Plato 
supposed ; but of the whole, the material, as well as 
the spiritual world. ‘The Christian system acknowl- 
edges no original opposition or radical enmity between 
matter and mind, which idea is prevalent in Eastern and 
in Grecian systems of religion, and which led to the 
further supposition of two creators and governors, one 
of the material and evil, and the other of the good and 
spiritual world. Christianity acknowledges one crea- 
tor and governor, and one creation, the image of his 
own perfection. God has impressed the traces of his 
own being and perfection upon all his works, the inan- 
imate as well as the living creation. He has created 
man in his own image, having endowed him witha 
nature more closely related to his own, with reason, 
affections, and will, capable of infinite improvement, 
and, through’ his moral freedom, the framer of his own 
character, and consequently of his own eternal happi- 
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ness or misery. His own relation to mankind in gen- 
eral, and to each individual, is that of a father to his 
children. The parental character of God compre- 
hends these three attributes. He is the guardian, the 
judge, and the friend of man. 

God is his guardian; he provides the means, and 
educates him for the: great object of his creation. 
God is the judge of man. The laws of nature by 
which virtue generally produces happiness, and vice 
misery, together with the voice of an approving or 
condemning conscience, are, according to the Chris- 
tian system, the earnest of a perfect retribution in the 
life to come; they are the dawn of the day of judg- 
ment, when every one shall reap as he has sowed, 
good or evil according to his deserts. 

God is the friend of man ; all his dispensations, joy 
and sorrow, temptation and encouragement, reward 
and punishment, are designed for the perfection and 
happiness of his children. Such, according to Jesus, 
is the being and character of God. The soul of man, 
according to Jesus, is a being distinct from the body, 
as God is a being distinct from the world ; an im- 
mortal spirit, capable of continual approach to divine 
perfection, free to choose between those things which, 
according to his own knowledge, lead to perfection or 
imperfection, and responsible for his choice. Being 
destined to grow in perfection, in the likeness of his 
God, all his actions should proceed from the same 
source. ‘They should flow from love, or a vital in- 
terest in perfection. Love, according to the Gospel, 
is the foundation and the spirit of duty. The spirit of 
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duty, the law of love, enjoins adoration of God, 
whose existence alone affords to the idea of perfec- 
tion a corresponding reality ; it enjoins the culture of 
the seeds of divine excellence in man, in ourselves, 
and in others ; it enjoins a tender regard for every 
trace of perfection in nature. 

I will add a few remarks on the duties enjoined by 
the love of nature, of man, and of God. I begin with 
our duties towards nature, or the inferior creation. 
When we read in the Gospel, ‘‘ Behold the fowls of 
the air, they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather 
into barns ; yet your heavenly Father feedeth them ; ”’ 
and when we are told, that not a sparrow is forgotten 
before God, do we not feel a silent restraint laid upon 
our hearts, forbidding us to destroy animal life, which 
is the care of him who created it, unless its destruc- 
tion be the promotion of higher objects of creation ? 
And when we read, ‘‘ Consider the lilies of the field, 
how they grow ; they toil not, neither do they spin ; 
and yet I say unto you, that even Solomon, in all his 
glory, was not arrayed like one of these ;’’ and when 
we, at the same time, bear in mind with what distant 
reverence the Jews, to whom these words were ad- 
dressed, were wont to gaze upon the raiment of the 
anointed king and priest of the Most High, — can we 
fail to find, also, in this inimitable description of the 
simple beauties of nature, a specimen of tiue Gospel 
poetry, a revelation of the will of God? Do we not 
learn from it, that even in what we call inanimate na- 
ture, there are traces of perfection, which, not to ac- 
knowledge, not to love with tender reverence, is a 
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violation of that law of God, which would unite by 
bonds of kindred ‘and family feeling, the human heart 
to all the secret virtues and modest graces of nature. 
Accordingly the duties towards inferior creatures, 
which form so prominent a part in Eastern systems of 
religion, in which the duties of man to himself and 
his fellow-men are very imperfectly recognised, are 
taught also in the Gospel, but by its spirit rather than 
by special commandment. The whole strength of the 
Gospel bears upon the love and the duties required to- 
ward man and toward God. The love of man com- 
prises our duties toward ourselves, and our fellow-men. 
To ourselves we owe, according to the Gospel, purity 
of heart, or freedom from all contaminating desires. It 
enjoins humility, or willingness to see and acknowl- 
edge our imperfections, together with an ardent aspir- 
ation after holiness. It enjoins fortitude in struggling 
against the evils of this world, and pious resignation 
under those which can be overcome only by patient 
endurance to the end. 

Toward our fellow-men the Gospel enjoins the 
same love, the same interest in their perfection and 
happiness, which we feel in our own. It enjoins 
justice, which insists upon the same true measure ‘in 
all the dealings of men; which allows to all, and de- 
mands from all, the’ same rights ; and that kindness 
which is ready to give more than mere justice can de= 
mand ; ,which is ready to sacrifice all, even life itself, 
at the altar of brotherly love. It is evident that not 
only the duty of kindness or brotherly love, but also 
that of justice, is more perfectly taught in the Gospel, 
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than it was professed by Grecian philosophers, and 
the republics of Greece and Rome. They, indeed, es- 
tablished equal freedom (ivovouiws among the citizens, 
but the slaves, the allies, and the provinces experi- 
enced a treatment which showed that the love of lib- 
erty and equality among the citizens was in a great 
measure a spirit of domination, checked by actual 
power and a selfish prudence ; that it was not founded 
upon a frank and single regard for the rights of man, 
that perfect republicanism which is taught by the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. Finally, the love of nature 
and of man are concentrated in our highest affection, 
the love of God, of Him who is perfect in himself, 
and the author of all perfection. 

This is what I have presumed to call the Moral 
Philosophy of the Gospel. I have not spoken, either 
of the external evidences of Christianity, or of those 
doctrines from whence Christians derive their differ- 
ent denominations. I have said nothing of the nature 
of Christ, or of his individual influence upon the des- 
tiny of man, — simply because these doctrines, im- 
portant as they are, did not seem to me to belong to 
my subject. One distinguishing feature, however, is 
to be’mentioned here, which characterizes Christian- 
ity in the history of Moral Philosophy. In examin- 
ing.the ancient systems of morals and religion, we 
have found many clear and exalted views, simple and 
sublime thoughts of heathen sages, which no one 
should be so ready to recognise and extol as a Chris- 
tian. But the elevated and refined views of the high- 
est classes among the Hindoos and other Asiatic 
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nations, were confined to the enlightened few, who 
suffered or caused utter darkness to settle upon the 
multitude. Even in the very centre of civilization 
and republicanism, in Greece, in Athens, the deepest 
results of religious wisdom, were the sole possession 
of the initiated. 

Jesus came. He chose his friends, not among the 
highest classes of the people, not as Plato did, or in- 
tended to do, among the few whom he thought quali- 
fied by nature to rule over the rest, — but among the 
fishermen of Galilee. He rejoiced that the truth 
which had been hidden from the wise and the mighty 
of this world, was revealed to the poor and the sim- 
ple. For what was the burden of his divine mission ? 
Not to set off those things in the constitution of man 
and in society, by which individuals are distinguished 
from one another ; but to bring to light, and do justice, 
to the common elements of the nature and character 
of man, making them the foundation of one universal 
and immortal brotherhood. He therefore would not 
hide under a bushel the light that should enlighten and 
save mankind, — but to all nations and generations of 
men, he declared the glorious tidings, ‘* Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 
The history of Moral Philosophy, since the introduc- 
tion of the Christian religion, exhibits everywhere 
the influence, partly of the systems of- antiquity, and 
-particularly that of Christianity itself, upon the minds 
of men. As the limits of this course allow me to 
dwell on a few only of the most interesting produc- 
tions in this department of knowledge, I have singled 
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out for a summary review, two systems which seem to 
be distinguished before others by their independence 
and extent of reasoning, as well as by the influence 
they have exerted and still continue to exert in the 
philosophical world, and in other departments to which 
inferences from these systems have been applied. I 
mean the systems of Spinoza and of Kant. 

Baruch Spinoza, a Jew, born at Amsterdam, in 
the year 1632, devoted his exemplary life, and his 
powerful mind, wholly to philosophy. At first a dis- 
ciple of Descartes, he became the founder of a sys- 
tem, the ground plot of which I now wish to lay be- 
fore you. 

Like the philosophers of Elea, Spinoza aimed at 
finding one true idea, from which every other could 
be deduced with mathematical certainty. Now the 
conception of God, the universal being, is the most 
comprehensive of all. The idea of God is a true 
one ; because it can be clearly conceived in the mind, 
without contradicting any other truth. God is the 
one only substance of all that is, or, he is the only 
self-existent being ; while all other things and qualities 
in the world are only attributes, or modifications of 
his being. 

The two most general attributes of the Deity are 
extension and thought. Extension is the essence of 
all that we call material things. Take, for example, a 
mineral, a plant, and an animal, they differ in many 
qualities from one another. But in this they all agree, 
that they fill a certain space, have some form, or ex- 
tension, without which no bodily or material thing can 
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be conceived of. Extension, therefore, is the essence 
of matter and of the material world. 

On the other hand, all these things or phenomena 
which we call intellectual or spiritual, are only modifi- 
cations of thinking. To like or dislike, to desire or 
abhor a thing, means nothing else than to think, to 
assert, or deny. Our affections and intentions, then, 
are nothing but thoughts or ideas. Thinking, conse- 
quently, is the essence of all intellectual or spiritual 
things. 

Extension and thought, then, are the two most gen- 
eral attributes of being. Spinoza accordingly thus 
defines the Deity ; God is the thinking and extensive 
substance. All the various things and their qualities, 
are modifications of thinking or extension. ‘The soul 
of man is a thought, or a modification of the thinking 
nature, and, as his body is a part of extensive nature, 
the whole world is a system in which every thing is so 
necessarily defined and limited as to exclude all 
chance and free will. God is nota being distinct 
from the world, but the inherent cause of all things. 
God himself is not a free agent, but necessarily deter- 
mined by the laws of his nature. The same is the 
case with man, who thinks himself free to act, because 
he is conscious of a will of his own, but ignorant of 
the laws by which it is necessarily determined. Nei- 
ther man, nor the Deity, act for any purpose, with 
any end in view, but each thing acts according to the 
laws of its nature. If God acted for any proposed 
end, he would act in order to attain something which 
he does not already possess ; he could, therefore, not 
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be perfect. To act according to the laws of his na- 
ture, is the natural right of each being, whether God, 
or man, or inferior creatures. Thus, says Spinoza, 
‘* the fishes, with the highest natural right, occupy the 
water, and the large devour the small ones.”? He, 
who is by nature unjust, has as good a right to prac- 
tise injustice, as he who is born with a good disposi- 
tion, to live and act according to his nature. Accord- 
ingly Spinoza sees the only safety of the just in com- 
bining all their power (this being the whole extent of 
their right) to check all criminal desires by threatening 
those who should transgress the laws, with evils which 
are more dreadful than the gratification of the criminal 
propensity can be desirable. 

It is easy for every one to carry out this system of 
necessity and pantheism, and apply it to all cases. 
Its foundation is so simple, and the whole so harmoni- 
ous. In the history of philosophy it is of great im- 
portance, particularly, because it is evidently the re- 
sult of deep and fearless thought, that does not wish 
to disguise any of its consequences. It would be 
easy to mention a great number of systems of morals 
and religion, of which the doctrine of Spinoza forms 
the basis, but without his consistency, and still more, 
without his uprightness. I will only point out the two 
radical defects of the system. 

In the first place, the criterion of truth proposed by 
Spinoza, is unfit for the purpose. He mistakes that 
which is technically called logical truth, for reality. 
He says an idea is true, if it can be conceived of 
clearly without contradiction. But it is evident that 
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I can form, without contradiction, as clear a concep- 
tion of one of the characters in the ‘* Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” as of a real person; and nobody 
would be tempted to admit that the existence of the 
idea of Oberon and Titania in my own mind, proved 
their existence without it. 

In the second place, the assertion that man is a 
moral free agent, is founded upon the simple evt- 
dence of our own consciousness. His supposition 
then, that man only thinks himself free because he is 
ignorant of the causes which determine his will, re- 
quires proof which no one ever has presented. For 
the fact, that a free will is not found in any other 
creature we know, only corroborates that belief. For 
if you trust the evidence of your observation when it 
shows you that no free will exists in other creatures, 
how can you reject its testimony in a case which you 
have better means to ascertain than any external fact, 
since you can put it to the test at every moment, by 
observing your own mind, whether you are free to 
choose between different modes of action or not? It 
is evident, that this system, as well as every other 
that denies moral freedom, excludes the possibility of 
all moral distinctions of virtue and vice, the moral 
capacity of man, and the moral character of God. 
Many faithful and deep investigations of the nature of 
our desires and passions, and excellent moral reflec- 
tions are contained in the second part of Spinoza’s 
works, particularly in the two chapters on human 
liberty, human servitude, and the affections. But 
want of time obliges me to pass over these special 
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merits of a system, which, asa whole, seems to me 
untenable, particularly on account of the two defects 
I have already mentioned. 

The wrong supposition that the clear conception of 
an object is a proof of its reality, this mistake of mere 
logical reasoning for real knowledge, is found in many 
systems, before and after that of Spinoza. This fault 
was the cause, as it was the effect, of a confusion of 
ideas, which unsettled the belief of many in the reality 
of philosophical knowledge. It gave rise on the one 
hand to mysticism, or a belief in metaphysical dreams, 
and on the other to skepticism. In this state of things, 
it was natural that the greatest philosophical mind of 
the last century, devoted his extraordinary powers, not 
so much to the enlargement of knowledge in the old 
way, but chiefly to an inquiry into the extent of our 
faculties to attain to real, and particularly to philo- 
sophical knowledge, nothing less than an accurate 
cosmography of the human mind. ‘This man was 
Emanuei Kant, born at Koenigsberg in Prussia, in 
the year 1724. 

In order to form a correct idea of the moral system 
of Kant, it is necessary to be at least superficially 
acquainted with his system of intellectual philosophy, 
of which I will therefore give a few characteristic 
outlines. Kant was induced, particularly by the 
acute skepticism of Hume, to inquire if there be no 
general and necessary truths, independent of the 
changes of external things, and of our own sensations. 
That there are such truths, seemed to be sufficiently 
proved by the.mere existence of mathematics, as well 
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as by some principles approved by common sense, as 
being without exception ; for example, that no event, 
no change, can take place without a cause. 

Whence, then, do these, and other principles, de- 
rive their universal and necessary character? Not 
from the senses, by which we receive only single 
and changing impressions, but no general principle. 

Now, all that we call experience, we conceive to 
be aresult, partly of external things impressing our 
minds, and partly of our own faculties of perception. 
As general and necessary principles cannot originate 
from without, that which makes them general and 
necessary must exist in our own minds. If we ex- 
amine our intellectual faculties, we find that they, as 
well as every power in nature, are exercised accord- 
ing to certain laws. And what are these laws or 
forms of perception? They are innate ideas, accord- 
ing to which we view every thing without and within 
us- For us, therefore, as we cannot perceive any 
thing except by our own faculties, these innate ideas 
are general and necessary truths. In order to show 
what they are, Kant divides the faculties of percep- 
tion into two classes, and enumerates the forms of 
perception, or innate ideas, belonging to each faculty. 
He distinguishes between the senses, as the lower 
faculties, and understanding and reason, as the higher 
powers of perception. 

First, with regard to the senses, he says, that, 
besides the five external senses, by which we per- 
ceive things and events in the world without, we have 
an inward sense or consciousness, by. which we no- 
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tice every change within our minds, thoughts, feel- 
ings, and purposes. Now we know, that we cannot 
perceive any thing that is, or comes to pass in the 
world, without the idea of space and time ; nor any 
event in our own minds without the idea of time. 
Space and time, however, are not objects of either 
of our senses; while they are the necessary con- 
ditions of our perceiving any thing through our senses. 
Time and space, therefore, must be considered as 
innate ideas, as the necessary forms of sensation. 

In the second place, by our understanding we re- 
flect upon the objects which we perceive through the 
senses, we distinguish them from one another, and 
arrange them in our minds, according to the relations 
which they bear to each other, just as we class a num- 
ber of plants, in our herbarium, according to their 
characteristics. Now the same train of reasoning, 
that led us to perceive, that time and space, the at- 
tributes of all our perceptions by the senses, do not 
exist in the things themselves, but in our senses ; the 
same train of reasoning shows, that the relations, 
which the objects of perception bear to each other, 
do not exist in them, but in our own reflecting minds. 
They are innate ideas, the inherent forms of the 
human understanding. ‘Thus, our senses tell us, that 
one event follows another, for example, that one 
body striking against another, produces sound ; but 
the perception, that one always of necessity follows 
the other, that they are connected as cause and effect, 
this perception originates in our own understanding, 
which is compelled, by its own laws, or inherent 
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forms of perception, to view such events under the 
connexion of cause and effect. The same is true 
with regard to the distinction we make between things 
or qualities, as being more or less essential ; for ex- 
ample, when we say, that an action should be at the 
same time just and pleasant, but that it should rather 
be just and unpleasant, than pleasant and unjust. 

Now Kant has ascertained, that there exist twelve 
such original ideas, which determine the relations 
which all things bear to one another, according to 
which, we view, distinguish, and arrange all the ob- 
jects of perception, and which must be considered 
as the inherent laws of our understanding. These 
twelve primitive ideas he calls categories, according 
to Aristotle, who had attempted a similar analysis of 
our perceptions, and was followed in this attempt by 
Hobbes. But it was reserved for Kant to aecom- 
plish this difficult task of intellectual anatomy. Of 
this system of categories I shall give a full and popu- 
lar account in my next lecture. It is the peculiar 
function of reason, according to Kant, to apply these 
categories (particularly three of them) to objects sup- 
posed to be of an infinite nature ; to the thinking 
mind, to the mutual connexion of all the events in the 
world through cause and effect, and to the relation of 
all things to the Supreme Being. 

From this analysis Kant infers, that all the mate- 
rials of our knowledge are derived from the senses, 
but that the relations, in which we see them, are laws, 
or forms of our own intellectual faculties ; that our 
reasoning, therefore, can be true only so far as it re- 
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lates to our experience, that is, to our knowledge de- 
rived from the senses. As for the assertions of rea- 
son beyond our experience, the conceptions of the 
freedom of the human mind, of a causal connexion of 
all events in the world, and the existence of one uni- 
versal Being ; the reality of these conceptions, which 
he emphatically calls ideas, can neither be proved 
nor disproved. Reason has no other ground for as- 
serting them than its own inherent nature and law. 
But with regard to objects of experience, such as are 
derived through the senses, we are conscious that 
they are not productions of our own minds alone, 
but of our own faculties codperating with impressions 
from other objects. 

It is easy to perceive here the strong leaning of 
Kant’s doctrine to absolute idealism. For the asser- 
tion, that our experience is not the sole production 
of our own faculties, but in part originates from im- 
pressions, received from realities, which exist beside 
our minds, even this assertion rests upon the evidence 
of our own minds alone. Consequently, the greatest 
of Kant’s disciples, Fichte, deduced all objects from 
the laws and functions of our own faculties. 

This theory of human knowledge, proposed by 
Kant, particularly in his great work, ‘‘ The Critique 
of Pure Reason,’’ must have proved very unfavorable 
to the establishment of moral and religious principles, 
if Kant had not assigned to reason another, a practi- 
cal function, which, in his own judgment, far sur- 
passed its theoretical use. This highest function of 
reason consists in laying down the laws of morality. 
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Kant, in the first place, asserts, that the principles 
of morality are not conveyed to us from without, by 
education or example, but are the indigenous growth 
of human reason. Though a virtuous action had 
never been performed, the principle itself would exist 
in our minds. ‘*‘ Even the holy One of the Gospel,”’ 
he says, ‘* must first be compared with our ideal 
of moral perfection, before we acknowledge him as 
such.’’ ‘Imitation has no place in morality, and 
examples serve only as encouragernents.”’ 

All reasoning, in morality, must be directed to these 
three subjects, the nature of the will, the moral law, 
and the motive from which it is to be obeyed. 

Kant answers these questions chiefly according to 
the principles of the Stoic philosophy. 

First, with regard to the nature of the will. He 
asserts the freedom of the will, or rather, he consid- 
ers the rational will as a power determined by its own 
laws, independent of all impulses from without. But 
as to the moral struggle which must ensue from 
the free will existing in intimate connexion with 
animal impulses, it is not perfectly clear, whether 
Kant believed that it was incumbent, at every mo- 
ment, on the will, to conquer the appetites. In some 
instances he speaks of the free will as of a power 
which, when it appears in this life, is already prede- 
termined, by a previous voluntary act of its own, for 
the course it must pursue, at least in the present state. 
This idea gives rise to a mystical self-imputation of 
sin committed in a previous state, of which the frail- 
ty of the body is considered as a just punishment. 
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This idea of an original sin committed by each human 
being, by which a number of pure intelligences have 
become inhabitants of time and space, here and 
there occurs in Kant; but generally his strong mind 
appears to be free from this mystical idea, so en- 
tirely opposed to all sound principles of accounta- 
bleness. 

In the second place, the only motive which Kant 
admits as just, is respect for the moral law, without 
any regard to the consequences of the action, whether 
productive of happiness or misery. 

In the third place, the highest moral law, or, as he 
expresses it, the moral imperative, is founded upon 
practical reason. He states it in these words, ‘* Thou 
shalt act in such a manner as is fit to be or become 
the rule of action for all rational beings.”’ Happiness 
is the object of man’s animal nature, but the moral 
law is a commandment, a restraint, and it would be 
absurd to enjoin it upon man as a bounden duty to act 
with a view to his own happiness. 

Practical reason, therefore, recognises no motive 
as truly moral, except that of pure respect for such 
rules of action as are fit for all rational beings ; 
while a regard to one’s own happiness or adventitious 
good impairs the moral character of an action. Still 
reason demands, that, also with regard to adventitious 
good, men should be more or less happy as they are 
more or less worthy. 

Now it is a fact, that this second demand of practi- 
cal reason is not, and cannot be, realized in this life. 
This demand of reason, therefore, becomes a proph- 
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ecy of a future state, of a just retribution, to be brought 
about by that power which implanted in the mind of 
man this demand for a degree of happiness propor- 
tioned to his deserts. Thus, according to Kant, the 
belief in the immortality of the soul, a future retribu-. 
tion, and the existence of a moral governor of the 
universe, is founded on practical reason, or, to state it 
more closely, upon the practical interest of reason in 
the ultimate success of virtue and vice. All religion 
rests upon morality ; and every positive faith is to be. 
judged of, and even interpreted, by this standard. 

Many observations with regard to this system I 
must reserve for future lectures. I will mention here 
only some of the most important objections. 

First, the observation of regularity in nature, the 
fact that things and events in the world exist and 
come to pass according to certain laws, has led Kant 
to the unnatural supposition, that these laws do not 
exist in nature, where we perceive them, but in our 
own faculties of perception. But if we follow up 
with simplicity the history of our belief in the exist- 
ence of these laws, so far as our own memory, and 
that of our fellow men, and that of history extends, 
the observation of the various modes of existence and 
change in animate and inanimate nature, has in some 
respects always led to the same results ; wherefore 
we cannot help believing that they will stand the test 
of future observation, as they have stood that of all past 
experience, — particularly if the principles are such as 
can be examined at any time, such as the principles 
of mathematics, of logic, and of moral philosophy. 
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Our knowledge of the exercise of our own faculties, in- 
tellectual as well as moral, is founded on observation or 
moral experience. And through our own experience, 
from the testimony of our own consciousness, we know 
that there are general laws innature, and that there are 
no innate ideas or forms of perception which make us 
see things without, which exist only in our own percep- 
tion or imagination. We know from our own con- 
sciousness, (and we have no deeper criterion of truth,) 
that the objects reflected in the mirror of our minds 
are not productions of this mirror; that the mind is not 
predetermined to perceive things in a certain manner 
before it actually perceives them; that it prints not 
with stereotypes, but with movable letters. 

Secondly, Kant does not consider man as one and 
the same being, endowed with powers and impulses 
which in part belong to every animal, though to no one 
in so high a degree as to man, but also enabled by his 
superior capacity, to rise beyond the bounds of animal 
life, and to strive after an ever-increasing sphere of 
existence and action ; or, to use a more common form 
of expression, Kant does not consider man as, at the 
same time, an animal and spiritual being. Kant con- 
siders him sometimes, or in one view, as a pure self- 
determined intelligence, and in another, as an object 
of sense, a natural phenomenon, a creature of experi- 
ence, subject to all the laws of time and space, and 
the material world of which he is a part, (voovyevoy, 
pavouevov). As acreature of sense or experience, 
man traces all his actions to that state-of things and 
of his own being, which preceded each act, as its 
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necessary cause, so that his will appears predeter- 
mined from the first moment of his existence to the 
last, —so that there is no act which he can consider 
as the effect of his own free will or arbitrary decision, 
neither virtue nor sin. But man, when he considers 
himself as an object of reason, as a self-determined 
intelligence, imputes every one of his actions to him- 
self, to his own free will. Even his present existence, 
which prevents him from always recognising and obey- 
ing the moral law, must be considered his own work. 
It is evident that this double aspect of man, each 
view excluding the other, is contrary to experience ; 
it destroys the unity of our own consciousness, by 
which every individual appears to himself as one and 
the same being, endowed with different animal and in- 
tellectual capacities and desires ; and particularly as a 
free moral agent, tmputing to himself all those actions, 
and no others than those, which he thinks himself able 
to perform or omit. 

This great mistake of Kant, that he considers man 
sometimes entirely as a rational and moral, and some- 
times entirely as a sensual or phenomenal being, — 
pervades the whole system. For he considers every 
thing, in one view, exclusively as a pure object of 
reason, and in another, as an object of the senses. 
Thus he says, our experience (that is, knowledge de- 
rived through the senses,) is distinguished from mere 
matters of theory or imagination, by the circum- 
stance that our experience is only in part a produc- 
tion of our own perceiving minds, while the other 
coefficient part, the impressions we receive from ex- 
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ternal objects, must be considered as produced by 
these objects acting upon our faculties of perception. 
But when we speak of external things, the book or 
the table that is before our eyes, as making an im- 
pression On our senses, we speak of these objects 
merely as objects of sense, in their phenomenal 
‘character, and not as objects of reason (voovueve). 
For we know only how the things appear to us; but 
how and what they are in themselves, we know not, 
Or, as it is sometimes technically expressed, we 
have only a ‘*subjective,’? but no ‘* objective” 
knowledge of things. 

Now it is evident, that if we know only so much as 
that there are real objects, such as have an existence 
not merely in our own minds, but in themselves, al- 
though we do not know what or how they are, — it is 
evident, I say, that such a knowledge of the truth is 
equal to no knowledge at all. For it amounts to 
nothing more than this, that we feel obliged by our 
own minds to suppose the reality of things, because 
our minds are so constituted as not to allow us to 
consider all our conceptions as mere productions of 
our Own imaginations. 

But whether there be any reality corresponding to 
this view of our own perceptions, which is forced 
upon us by the constitution of our own minds, this 
remains, according to Kant, an unanswerable ques- 
tion. It was natural, therefore, that this state of 
doubt, in which the master had left the subject of the 
reality of external things, induced his bolder disciple, 
Fichte, to assert that the existence of external things 
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was not only founded on the testimony of our intel- 
lectual nature, but that they were the regular produc- 
tions of our own creative imagination. It is evident 
from this, how Kant’s criticism of human knowledge, 
and the faculties of perception, led to an absolute 
idealism, which could easily be used as an instrument 
against itself, and thus again be converted into abso- 
lute skepticism, which Kant had set out to refute. 

I shall endeavour to show, in my next lecture, that 
all our knowledge is derived from experience, from 
our senses, and our self-conscious mind, and that the 
degree of certainty of any one of our perceptions de- 
pends chiefly on its constancy, particularly when it is 
in our power to put it to the test of repeated inves- 
tigation. 

In the third place, the rule of action which Kant 
lays down as the moral law, or moral imperative, as 
he calls it, is too general and vague to. serve: as the su- 
preme rule of conduct, or to enable us.to deduce from 
it any practical duty. He says, ‘* Act always in such 
a manner, that your mode of conduct might be or be- 
come the general law of all intelligent beings.’? Now 
in what does that mode of action consist, which is to 
be the great law of all rational beings ? It is evident, 
that such a mode of conduct only can be considered 
as becoming an intelligent being, as is most consistent 
with his own nature. The formula of Kant, then, 
merely directs us to search the nature, particularly 
the rational and moral nature of man, in order to find 
the moral law, the substance and extent of his du- 
ties ; while, from the general formula itself, not one 
of them can be deduced. 
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In the fourth place, Kant says, an action loses its 
moral character by being performed on account of the 
happiness which it is supposed to produce ; though 
the only happiness in view should be that of a satis- 
fied conscience, and such adventitious good as must 
be considered a just reward of conscientious effort, 
for example, the esteem of all good men. The 
view of reward, of happiness, demoralizes the action, 
destroys its merit, makes it undeserving of happiness, 
and yet it is the ultimate connexion between virtue 
and happiness, which reason itself demands, upon 
which Kant rests his whole belief in a future life and 
just retribution, and in the existence of the moral 
character of God; since without these principles of 
faith, the great demand of practical reason, that every 
one should be finally rewarded according to his’ de- 
serts, could not be realized. What a strange dispro- 
portion between the grounds of faith and the demands 
of duty! Reason compels us to believe in a just 
retribution and a just God, because reason demands, 
that happiness and misery should, in the end, be pro- 
portioned to every degree of virtue or vice ; and yet, 
if we abstain from wrong, or do what is right, in 
order to avoid the evil, or secure the good, which 
each of them is designed to produce, we do not de- 
serve either to be freed from the evil, or to acquire 
the good. God has created us to be happy or miser- 
able according to our deserts ; and yet, if we make 
the design of the Creator our own, if we strive to ob- 
tain the just reward, we act contrary to the moral 
law, contrary, then, to the will of God! A righteous 
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act, performed for no other reward than that happi- 
ness which is necessarily connected with the mere 
consciousness of having done our duty, does not de- 
serve the name of a moral action. ‘The Christian 
martyr, who, according to the example of his Master, 
‘Cendures the cross for the glory that is set before 
him,’’ does not deserve the name of a moral man! 
As I shall soon have to speak more particularly of 
the nature of moral motives, the observations now 
made may be sufficient to direct the attention to this 
important subject. 

In the fifth place, according to Kant, religion is 
founded wholly and exclusively on morality. The 
results of speculative reason afford no foundation for 
a belief in God and a future life, which rests entirely 
on the demand of practical reason, that virtue and 
vice should finally reap their just proportion of hap- 
piness or misery.. Accordingly, Kant requires, that 
even the records of religion, which are considered as 
containing the true principles of faith and action, 
should be interpreted so as to suit the demands of 
practical reason. But I shall have occasion to show, 
that both religion and morality are founded upon es- 
sential principles in human nature ; and, as for the 
records of religion, no Christian, that has a true re- 
gard for his Bible, will allow its words to be taken 
in any other sense than that which the words them- 
selves convey to every unprejudiced reader, who is 
acquainted with the language of the people, and the 
times in which they were written. 

A summary account of the theory of the categories, 
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which I reserve for my next lecture, will complete 
this sketch of the philosophy of Kant. As the pro- 
duct of unprecedented and untiring intellectual enter- 
prise and labor, this system must always exert a 
powerful influence on those who engage in its study 
with a firm determination not to rest until they have 
measured its whole circumference, and searched its 
depths. Noone will rise from the study of this system, 
(the result of a long life spent in arduous intellectual 
labor,) without feeling that he stands on higher ground 
than before, though his own investigations should lead 
him to different results. For although that which is 
pointed out to you as the most striking light, appear 
to you as the deepest shade, still, even thus, it serves 
to bring out the truth. 

I have presented to you, from different ages and 
parts of the world, the theories of morals, which 
seemed to me best calculated to mark the principal 
stages in the progress of this science. The sketches 
I have given, imperfect as they are and must be, 
may be sufficient to invite the studious to more ex- 
tensive researches. The history of man, and par- 
ticularly that of the human mind, still presents many 
unexplored regions, which are hidden from the sight 
of men only by their own indolence or prejudice. 
‘¢ Search and you will find.” The further you 
proceed on your voyages of discovery, new stars, 
new constellations, will appear above the _hori- 
zon to bless the eager eye of the bold and perse- 
vering inquirer. And when we see the rays of truth 
bursting forth from every quarter, and know what oth- 
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ers have done for us to guide us onward in the pur- 
suit of light, we are not so easily led into the tempta- 
tion to advance, or blindly to extol, that which is 
presented as novel and original, particularly when it 
is brought forward by our own friends, or those whom 
we are accustomed to admire. We are not so like- 
ly to believe, that the light of a lamp, in the dark, is 
brighter than the rays of the sun, because it happens 
to burn in our own parlour, or in our neighbour’s 
house. Nothing is better suited to break the spell of 
authority, and to teach us to think soberly and justly 
of our own country and our own age, than the study 
of the history of philosophy, the science of sciences, 
which claims the world for its country, and eternity 
for its age. 
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WE now leave the history of Moral Philosophy, to 
enter upon the study of the subject itself. In launch- 
ing upon this vast expanse of inquiry, let me once 
more remind you that we separate ourselves entirely 
from the parental guidance of authority. History 
has served us as a pilot to lead us forth from the iron- 
bound coast of established opinion, which henceforth 
becomes dangerous to our progress, the whole suc- 
cess of which depends upon our own perseverance 
and skill in braving the winds of adverse doctrine, as 
well as in steering clear of the shoals in our own rea- 
soning. I repeat it, reflection upon facts which every 
one is able to observe, is the only ground on which 
any question can be settled in Moral Philosophy, and 
the simple lesson which the child has caught from his 
mother Nature, may overthrow the testimony of an 
age of experience collected in the green-houses of ar- 
tificial life, or from the dead lore of the world of 
books. Alla person can do, whether in lecturing or 
conversing upon this or any other philosophical sub- 
ject, is to communicate his own observations and re- 
flections, with the persuasion that every one who hears 
him is a competent judge. 
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No sound system of Moral Philosophy should be 
founded upon any insulated principle, be it called the 
benevolent or the selfish principle, or that of utility, 
which in many modern systems’ seem to be made use 
of as running titles, for which the books are com- 
posed. The moral nature of man is the only legiti- 
mate foundation of Moral Philosophy. Our first 
inquiry, then, must be directed to the essential prop- 
erties of our own nature, and particularly to the princi- 
pal powers of the mind, their divers functions, and their 
cooperation for all the various purposes of life. 
‘¢ Know thyself,’? was the oracle inscribed on the 
fane of the god of light ; and every inquirer after the 
way of wisdom, if he repair to the oracle within, will 
find the same divine Jesson inscribed upon the temple- 
gates of his heart. In practical morality, in our 
dealings with men, the importance of this self-knowl- 
edge is recognised by all ; we are in constant danger 
of mistaking the true motives of our actions, unless 
we know ‘‘of what spirit we are.’’ But in order to 
decide this question, we must previously ascertain 
whether we are spirits or not, whether we havé souls 
or minds distinct from our bodies, or not. This 
question is negatived by the modern teachers of athe- 
ism, and has been virtually denied by all those philos- 
ophers who have maintained that all our knowledge is 
founded upon the evidence of the five senses. 

A few passing remarks on this supposition I have 
already made, in treating of the materialism of Leucip- 
pus and Democritus. I have said, that every one 
can at any moment convince himself of the truth of 
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this assertion, —that there are two sources of knowl- 
edge, — our senses and our own consciousness. When 
I say, ‘¢ Know thyself,” is there nothing in what I utter 
except what my ear perceives, —a peculiar noise, 
which the hearer, by a sort of anatomy of the human 
voice, can resolve into the simple elements of sound? 

‘¢ Know thyself.” —I am uttering, not merely an 
empty sound, for which I might substitute any other ;— 
but one expressive of thought, — of something which 
has never entered the earor the eye of any man, and yet 
is perfectly well known to all. For every one is con- 
scious of thoughts and feelings, desires and intentions, 
of joy or sorrow, hope or fear, trust or distrust, love 
or hate, and innumerable facts within himself of which 
his five senses can tell him nothing. Now those 
things which we perceive by our senses we call mate- 
rial; those which we perceive not by our senses, 
those of which we are conscious, we call immaterial 
or spiritual. I know that the words ‘‘ matter”’ and 
‘¢ material”? have been differently defined. The 
characteristic of matter, it has been said, is resistance ; 
so that the dark body upon which the light strikes 
should be called material, but not the light which 
offers no resistance. 

But what is resistance ? It is a perception we re- 
ceive through one of our senses, the touch, — whilst 
light is a perception conveyed to us through an- 
other of our senses, the sight. ‘These two percep- 
tions, then, have this in common with each other, that 
they both come to us through the senses. It is this 
common foundation which constitutes an important dif- 
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ference between them, and those perceptions which we 
do not derive from the senses, but through our intellect, 
— our consciousness ; — such as thoughts, feelings, 
and desires. As we have no other words to express 
this essential difference, it seems better to use the 
words ‘‘ matter’? and ‘‘ material ’’ exclusively for all 
those objects which we perceive by either of our five 
senses ; while all those objects which we do not know 
by our senses, but simply by our own consciousness, 
all the operations of the mind, are immaterial or spir- 
itual realities. 

This insisting upon the meaning of certain abstract 
words, will seem strange only to those who are not 
acquainted with the actual poverty of our philosophi- 
cal language, which necessarily enhances the value of 
every appropriate expression. 

It is necessary to use fair terms, and to shun coun- 
terfeits, to insure credit in the philosophical, as well 
as in the commercial world. 

I return to my position, m order to state it more 
strongly. Our reasons for believing in the spiritual 
realities which our consciousness reveals to us, are not 
merely equally as strong as the whole evidence of our 
senses for material objects, but even stronger. The 
senses themselves, by which we have knowledge of 
material objects, are immaterial endowments of our 
nature ; the organs of hearing and seeing, deaf and 
blind in themselves, become instruments of percep- 
tion only when the eyes serve as glasses, and the ear 
as a hearing-trumpet, to the living soul. 

Those, therefore, who deny all spiritual reality, and 
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found their theory upon sensation, which is an im- 
material principle, in fact rest their doctrine upon 
what they set out with denying. 

Among the moderns, Condillac is the founder of 
this sensualistic school of philosophers, as they are 
termed, which has until lately been prevalent in 
France. A modern writer on the history of philoso- 
phy, Cousin, considers Locke as its founder ; but, I 
believe, without sufficient ground. For, although 
Locke is to be charged with not having paid sufficient 
attention to the immaterial functions of the mind, still 
he distinctly recognises the two most important of 
them, reflection and volition, as objects of con- 
sciousness. ‘The infinite variety of facts and events, 
in that world which each human being bears within 
him, is very generally overlooked. The history of 
any passion in the soul, its rise and progress, its 
ever-changing complexion, may give some idea of 
the infinite diversity of spiritual nature. 

Take, for example, the passion of fear. How dif- 
ferent are the fear of the opinion of others, and that of 
personal danger ; the fear of censure and the fear of 
doing wrong ; the fear for ourselves and for others ; 
the fear of the man and the fear of the woman; the 
fear that strikes a man dumb, and that of the blustering 
bravado ; the same passion as the motive of the base 
deserter from the ranks of duty, and that of the fool- 
hardy and the suicide! Yet these are only a few of 
the native varieties of one passion ; how vast and in- 
calculable would the diversity appear, should each act 
and state of the mind be subjected to that microscopic 
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investigation, for which the faculties may acquire a 
sufficient polish and temper from constant exercise. 

By the same power by which we discover this in- 
finite variety of immaterial realities within us, we 
know also that they all have the same source and 
centre. Whatever thoughts and desires, hopes or 
fears, I may be conscious of entertaining, I know that 
it is no one but I, the self-conscious individual, who 
am thinking, desiring, hoping, or fearing. I am con- 
scious that my thoughts, desires, joys, and sorrows, 
though they be occasioned by outward circumstances, 
are virtually my own; and not, as the demonologist 
supposes, the doings of good or evil spirits, possess- 
ing me; or, as the pantheist believes, the direct acts 
of the Deity. This individual existence and agency 
which every one calls his own self, is not an object of 
his five senses, not a material thing. We know, as 
Cicero says, that ‘* our bodies are not ourselves.” 
That individual power in man which thinks and wills, 
hopes or fears, knows itself and reflects upon itself by 
its own intellectual light, without the instrumentality 
of the senses ; it is a self-conscious, immaterial prin- 
ciple, a being distinct from the body, which we call 
the soul, or the spirit, or the mind. I shall use these 
three words promiscuously, except in cases in which 
a stricter phraseology is required, and the definition 
of each term in particular is to be given. 

But the infinite variety of phenomena in the imma- 
terial world, to which our own consciousness intro- 
duces us, can not only be traced to one common 
centre and source, the self-conscious mind 3 but, 
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like the numberless beings and occurrences in the 
material creation, they exhibit, to the observing histo- 
rian of intellectual nature, more or less resemblance 
and affinity to each other, and may, accordingly, be 
classed into different species and families. Some of 
these affinities, upon which the classification of the 
phenomena of the mind is founded, can be discovered 
only by an acute and continued self-observation, 
while others are so obvious that they are recognised 
at first sight. For example, no one can help perceiv- 
ing that the ideal productions of the poet, the painter, 
and the sculptor, bear a closer resemblance to one 
another, than to the works of the historian, the experi- 
mental philosopher, and the practical moralist. Ev- 
ery one perceives that the affinity or resemblance be- 
tween the three last-mentioned works, consists in their 
common object, which is truth, — historical, experi- 
mental, and moral truth, — whilst the object of the first- 
mentioned productions is beauty, which constitutes 
the bond of union between them, and distinguishes 
them from other conceptions of the mind. 

These resemblances and differences between the 
numberless creations of the mind, can be traced partly 
to the ‘influence of circumstances, and partly to the 
native powers of the soul. If you compare the ac- 
count which the natural historian gives you of the 
gradual unfolding of a plant or a tree, with the manner 
in which it grows, buds, and blossoms in the poet’s 
mind, you readily perceive that these two productions 
of the mind are unlike one another, not only in their 
objects, truth and beauty, but in the different power 
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or faculty that seems necessary for giving rise to each ; 
wherefore we consider one of them as the result of 
observation, and the other as the creature of the imagi- 
nation. 

Some philosophers have spoken of the different 
powers of the mind as if they were different souls ; 
and, by their extravagance in separating the various 
functions of the mind, have induced others to reject 
every classification of this kind as a preposterous and 
fatal attempt at dissecting the very principle of life. 

While the first-mentioned view destroys the unity, 
the latter prevents all accurate delineation, of the vari- 
ous capacitiés of the soul. When I speak of different 
powers or faculties of the soul, I mean nothing more 
than certain modes of operation, in which the mind 
finds itself engaged, when left to itself without any 
unnatural abstractions. It is evident, that the constit- 
nent principles of the soul cannot be ascertained by 
theories and definitions made up beforehand by our 
philosophizing imagination. The study alone of the 
history of our own minds, — accurate and assiduous 
self-observation, is the true prism by which we can 
succeed in separating, and thus ascertaining, the origi- 
nal colors which are blended in the ray of life. 

In order to show the original powers of the soul, 
one example may serve instead of many. A person 
knows that he suffers pain from poverty, and that 
wealth can change that pain into pleasure. He con- 
sequently desires wealth. He sees before him two 
ways to gratify this desire, an arduous one by indus- 
try, and an easy one by fraud. This circumstance 
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divides his desire of wealth into two separate im- 
pulses, an animal and a moral desire, each of which 
prompts him to choose and determine which of them 
is to be gratified. We see in this internal process the 
three essential powers of the soul, the intellect, the 
feelings, and the will. That power which enables us 
to ascertain our wants, their causes, and the means of 
relief, I call. the Intellect ; the emotions of pleasure, 
pain, and desire, I call the Feelings; the power to 
choose and determine, I call the Will. A philo- 
sophical account, founded on experience, of the first 
of these faculties, the human intellect, is the special 
object of this lecture. 

The intellect may be defined, in a general manner, 
as the power to form ideas, true or imaginary. The 
human intellect is capable, at the same time, of ex- 
panding indefinitely in the contemplation of the uni- 
verse, and of concentrating all its light upon the most 
minute objects. Thus the bold conception of Coper- 
nions has freed the science of astronomy from that 
selfish and contracted view, which supposed this earth 
to be the centre of the universe, and has divested 
geography of the childish contentions of antiquity 
about the true centre on the surface of the earth. On 
the other hand, the minute investigations of natural 
philosophers have taught us to see in the smallest 
particles of matter numberless habitations of life, — in 
each part of the created world a new, unthought-of 
creation. 

Of tbe various functions of the Intellect, I shall 
mention those which seem to me most important. 
These are the powers of perception, imagination, and 
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reason. We have a perception of a thing, if the idea 
we form of it is accompanied with the irresistible be- 
lief that there is a real object corresponding to it. 
This belief rests upon the evidence of our own con- 
sciousness, which enables us to observe ourselves in 
the very act of forming our ideas. 

An idea, then, deserves to be called a perception, 
if our consciousness bears us witness that in forming 
it, we have endeavoured to give ourselves up wholly 
to the impression which the thing itself should make 
upon our minds, excluding every thing that our own 
imagination or will could add to, or take from it. It 
is evident from this, that we really believe, only what 
we cannot help believing ; and that any effort of our 
will to believe what we have not found true by an un- 
prejudiced inquiry, is the first step toward bribing our 
own understanding, and thus lessening our prospect of 
ever attaining to a settled and fearless faith. 

We are not capable of any higher degree of cer- 
tainty with regard to any object of thought, than that 
which the testimony of our own conscience can give 
us, that the result we have come to, has been gained 
by the most faithful use of our understanding. The 
correctness of our impressions may be raised almost 
beyond all reasonable doubt, by putting the result we 
have arrived at, to the test of repeated observation. 
This repeated examination is impossible, with regard 
to all historical truth; but the subject of moral phi- 
losophy has this advantage in common with mathemat- 
ics, that the results can at any moment be put to the 
test. For, as I have before observed, Moral Philos- 
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ophy admits no positions but such as are founded 
upon the observation of facts, which every one, at 
every time, is capable of making ; particularly upon 
the great inheritance of all nations and generations, 
the common nature of man. 

Perceptions, then, are those ideas which we are 
conscious of having formed from impressions made on 
our minds. | 

I have already observed that we possess a twofold 
power of perception. The senses for material ob- 
jects, and our consciousness for spiritual realities. 
From these two sources, sensation and consciousness, 
we derive all the facts on which we can reason } all 
that can properly be called experience and knowledge 
rests upon this foundation, and all reasoning is, at 
best, mere conjecture, unless it be borne out by ex- 
perience and facts. 

Besides the faculty of perception, that enables us 
to receive impressions and obtain ideas of facts and 
realities, our intellect possesses the power to originate 
ideas, to conceive of mere possibilities, of things or 
images which exist nowhere, except in our own im- 
agination which gave them birth. Our own will, 
whose influence is excluded from the perception of 
facts, has full sway in the realms of the imagination. 
Imagination takes its materials from experience, but 
it changes and models the facts into all conceivable 
shapes ; as we see in that most daring and ingenious 
feat of the fancy, the creation of. a whole world of 
gods, by personifying the powers of nature and of man. 
The productions of this magic power of the intellect, 
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are, of course, much more numerous and various 
than those of perception or observation ; whence, 
also, the literature of fiction not only covers a larger 
surface, but is continually encroaching upon the lit- 
erature of truth. 

Both perception and imagination are capable of 
unlimited expansion ; perception strives to eucom- 
pass all reality, imagination to fill all the realms of 
possibility. But the ideas which we derive from 
perception, dependent as this must be on accidental 
impressions, as well as those which spring from the 
luxuriant soil of the imagination, would neither be 
distinct in themselves, nor in harmony with each 
other, if the intellect were not invested with a third 
essential power, which enables us to conceive of all 
things and images of things in their true and, proper 
relations, to discriminate, compare, and arrange all 
our ideas with a regard to truth, goodness, or beauty. 
This and no other, is the high department of rea- 
son in the intellectual life of man. I speak here of 
reason, as the power of thinking, in its general sense, 
which implies both the faculty of discrimination, which 
we more strictly call the understanding, and that of 
judgment, which is more properly the office of rea- 
son. Reason enables the philosopher and the man of 
science to place the scattered parts of his knowledge 
in their true relation to one another, and to reduce 
them to a system, to a harmonious whole; it puts into 
the hands of the artist the seal of perfection ; it ena- 
bles him to embody in his work the greatest variety of 
forms which can be held together by the living bond of 
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beauty ; it enables the statesman and the political 
economist to calculate the interests, and weigh the 
claims, of every individual portion of the whole, whose 
welfare is his care ; it enables the physician to infer, 
from a comparative examination of all the symptoms, 
the real character of a disease, and from a calcula- 
tion of the specific powers of various remedies, the 
one that may bring relief; it enables the father of a 
family wisely to provide for his household; it ena- 
bles every one to know his true place in the world, 
and to fill it faithfully ; and what is more than all, 
reason reveals to the individual mind the system of 
the universe, the divine reason that has assigned to 
each being his part in the great drama of creation, and 
enables him in the concert of worlds without number, 
to approach and enjoy the parent Mind who is hidden 
in the perfection of his works. 

Do you ask in what manner human reason aecom- 
plishes these mighty works ? Simply by attending to 
those facis which perception furnishes and imagina- 
tion forms, and studying their relations to each other. 
There are two ways, in particular, in which reason 
draws important inferences from the materials furnish- 
ed by perception and imagination. First, in cases m 
which our experience is too limited to account for 
the true relations between the facts it presents, their 
causal or reciprocal connexion, it is the office of 
reason to employ and to guide the imagination, that it 
may present a variety of possible explanations or con- 
jectures, and then, from a comparison of the facts, so 
far as they are known, with the various possibilities 
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presented by the imagination, to find that which most 
satisfactorily accounts for what mere experience has 
left unexplained. . 

This is the internal history of all improvements 
and inventions in science and in the arts ; they are 
first the random excursions of the imagination beyond 
the boundaries of experience into the untrodden re- 
gions of possibility ; until, under the direction of rea- 
son, they become new accessions to the territory of 
truth. Thus that bark, full of fate, in which, three 
centuries ago, one hemisphere set sail in search of its 
other half in the unknown West, —that victorious 
bark, the Argo of modern times, first floated upon the 
boundless fancy of Columbus. And thus a descendant 
of Columbus, in spirit and in truth, when inquiring into 
the laws of electricity and the nature of lightning, 
would not rest satisfied with his own speculations and 
inferences, but resolutely sent his kite up to the 
clouds, and perseveringly repeated his daring inqui- 
ries, until it did indeed bring down the desired an- 
swer from heaven ; and he who, had he not succeeded, 
would have been laughed at as a madman, was hailed 
as a second Prometheus. 

Some of the most important truths are gained by rea- 
son uniting the facts which we obtain through conscious- 
ness, and those which the senses furnish. Our con- 
sciousness only acquaints us with the acts of our own 
minds, our thoughts, feelings, and intentions, and not 
with those of other men, of whom we have no immedi- 
ate perception except through our senses. But finding 
that other men are like ourselves in their visible appear- 
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ance, and that they make use of their limbs and or- 
gans in the same manner as we do in order to aecom- 
plish our purposes, we suppose them actuated by the 
same motives, possessed of the same spiritual na- 
ture. 

The mutual experience of relief from one another 
excites the desire of a constant and intimate inter- 
course among men; and a common language, the 
most finished production of reason, availing herself of 
the results of consciousness and the senses, is thus 
produced. Still more, as reason enables us to know 
the minds of other men by their external actions, 
interpreted by our own inward experience, so the 
whole creation, in its infinite variety and harmony, 
becomes a language to the reasoning mind. It is the 
study of this language of universal nature, which leads 
us to a nearer acquaintance with the designs of Crea- 
tive reason, of that God of nature, whose being and 
character, the Christian, by the use of the same all- 
searching faculty, finds confirmed, and more fully and 
clearly revealed, in Scripture. 

I have spoken so far of reason, in its general sense, 
as the power of judgment, which examines:the sub- 
jects presented by experience or imagination, and, 
having compared them, draws its conclusions. But 
when we analyze this power of judgment, we dis- 
cover, that it implies two distinct faculties or func- 
tions ; first, the understanding, or the power to fix 
upon and examine any particular subject, real or 
imaginary, and to discriminate or distinguish it from 
others ; and, secondly, the faculty of judging, or rea- 
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son, in its strictest sense, that is, the power to con- 
sider all things in their proper relations to each other. 
It is evident, that these two acts of the mind belong 
to a right judgment. The exercise of the under- 
standing is a necessary preparation for that of reason 
or judgment ; for, in order to consider all things in 
their proper relations, it is necessary to understand 
each by itself, and in comparison with others. We 
frequently find, on the one hand, persons remarkable 
for using their reason without their understanding, that 
is, for passing judgment on things or persons in general, 
without being sufficiently acquainted with each, or 
distinguishing one from the other. If there were 
need of examples, we might adduce many celebrated 
descriptions of foreign countries by travellers, pass- 
ing judgment upon a whole nation from a very partial 
acquaintance with a few individuals and places. And, 
on the other hand, we find persons remarkable for 
their understanding, yet deficient in reason. An in- 
structer may be perfectly acquainted with all the 
branches of knowledge to be taught in his school, and 
yet be a very indifferent teacher, because he is unable 
to judge of the comparative value of each, for the 
general improvement of his scholars. A mechanic, 
a merchant, or a literary man, may have a thorough and 
discriminative knowledge of the peculiar interests of 
manufactures, commerce, or literature, and yet be un- 
fit for the function of a statesman, which is to con- 
sider them all in their proper relations and bearings 
upon the general interest. And thus I should say of 
the atheist, that he may be remarkable for his under- 
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standing, either as a natural philosopher, searching 
the laws of the material world, or as a_ physician, 
comprehending the human frame ; but that he is de- 
ficient in reason, not considering all things in their 
proper relations to each other, which could not exist 
and endure as a various and harmonious whole, with- 
out one central and universal power. 

In speaking of the understanding, as the faculty 
of knowing single things by themselves, and dis- 
tinguishing them from one another, and of reason, as 
the power of considering all things in their proper re- 
lations, I believe I have used those words in their 
practical, as well as their true philosophical meaning. 
In some respects this distinction agrees with that 
made by Kant, and in others, not. I believe that the 
view I have given is consistent with all that is true 
and important in the doctrine of the categories, tech- 
‘nically so called; and perhaps it may throw a clearer 
light upon it, than the representation of the author 
himself. 

Let us see, then, what is the substance of this 
system of the categories. They are the most simple 
and general conditions and relations of things, which 
the intellect of man discovers in nature. It is in 
general easy to say, what conditions and relations are 
more or less simple and general than others. ‘Take, 
for example, these three ideas, a community and its 
members, a town and its inhabitants, a whole and its 
parts. You easily perceive, that the idea of a whole 
and its parts is a more simple, and, of course, more 
general conception, than that of a community and its 
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members, which is again more simple and general, 
than that of a town and its inhabitants. For the idea 
of a community and its members belongs to many 
other associations besides that of a town; and the 
idea of a whole and its parts belongs, not only to 
communities which consist of living beings, but to 
any particular collection of things, as well as the uni- 
verse. Now the categories are proposed by their 
founder as a system of all the most simple and general 
conditions and relations of things ; and thus to point 
out the whole province of the understanding, or that 
faculty of the mind by which we ascertain the nature 
of each subject, and its relation to others. The prae- 
tical difference between the functions of the under- 
standing and of reason will enable me to give here a 
succinct and complete view of the categories of Kant, 
with such illustrations as I hope a child might be able 
to understand. 

The categories, that is, the simplest, and, of 
course, most general conditions and relations in which 
things are known to exist, are contained under these 
four heads ; quantity, quality, modality, and relation- 
ship. 

First, in point of quantity, the understanding dis- 
tinguishes between one thing, several things, and 
all things ; whether these things be man, or plants, or 
any other objects whatever. 

Second, in point of quality, our understanding 
points out, in the first place, any given quality ; it 
points out, also, opposite qualities ; and, in the third 
place, divers qualities. For example, we qualify an 
action as good ; we ascribe to another the opposite 
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quality, bad ; and we distinguish between divers de- 
grees of goodness or wickedness. 

Third, in point of modality, (a name which I retain 
from Kant, because I know no better term,) we dis- 
tinguish between that which is possible, actual, and 
necessary. ‘Thus, life is to us an actual possession ; 
the continuation of life is among the possible things ; 
and death is a necessary event. 

Fourth, in point of relationship, as Kant calls it, 
we have a distinct perception, first, of that which is 
essential and that which is accidental ; secondly, of 
cause and effect ; and, thirdly, of communion and 
mutual influence. Thus, for example, a republic is 
a communion of persons connected by mutual rights 
and duties ; the will of the majority is the cause of its 
existence ; the establishment of justice is its essence ; 
prosperity and refinement are accidental objects. 

Now I say, with Kant, that by our understanding 
we are able to discern any one of these categories, 
or fundamental relations, as well as any other less 
abstract and general connexion, such as the relation- 
ship that exists between several persons ; the essen- 
tial properties of a moral action, distinguishing them 
from accidental qualities ; or any other relation of 
things, or mere thoughts and images, to one another. 
It is the proper department of the understanding to 
consider any one thing or subject in its abstract or 
practical relation to any other; while it is the prov- 
ince of reason to consider every thing in its relation 
to every other, to compare it, not only to this ob- 
ject or that object, but to the whole of our knowl- 
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edge, and to assign to it its true place and com- 
parative worth. Accordingly, I have said before, 
that a person may be remarkable for his understand- 
ing, and yet be deficient in reason, or true wisdom ; he 
may be acquainted with the individual interests of 
agriculture, or manufactures, or commerce, and yet 
be unable to. comprehend the comparative value of 
each of these branches of industry to the common 
good of society. And thus we see, that the practical 
considerations, according to which we have before 
endeavoured to define and distinguish between under- 
standing and reason,. are also philosophically true. 
The peculiar province which Kant assigns to theo- 
retical reason, to apply the three categories of relation- 
ship ; that of essence and accidence to the thinking 
individual ; that of cause and effect to all the phe- 
nomena in the world; and that of communion and 
mutual influence to the Deity, — this demarcation of 
the province of reason is altogether arbitrary, and, I 
am bold enough to say, unworthy of the founder of 
the critical philosophy. 

I shall now speak of a view of reason, under- 
standing, and the senses, advanced by the founder of 
the critical philosophy, which is entirely opposed to 
that which I have given. Kant does not consider 
the senses, the understanding, and the reason, merely 
as powers of observation and reflection, by which we 
gain knowledge of objects which exist without them, 
and are reflected in our own minds, as living mirrors 
of material and immaterial realities. On the contrary, 
Kant considers the things which we perceive by our 
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senses, the objects of outward and inward experience, 
merely as phenomena, or appearances, while the real 
things themselves cannot be perceived by man. How 
it comes that we have any notion of the things them- 
selves, which Kant says we cannot know, neither 
he nor any one of his disciples has ever explained. 
But Kant considers our faculty of perception, not 
merely as a recipient and judge of truth, but as the 
source and substance of truth. ‘The perceptions of 
space and time, cause and effect, a whole and its 
parts, are not ideas derived from real facts and events, 
but innate ideas, laws, which our understanding, in- 
stead of learning or inferring from nature, imposes 
upon it. 

This view of our faculties of perception as the 
source and substance of truth, I think radically wrong. 
Our faculties are evidently fitted for the perception of 
all the various objects around and within us; through 
them we discover single objects, their resemblance 
and difference, and their relations ; qualities and laws 
which belong to all things, or only to some, or to one 
in particular ; and those rules which have been found 
true whenever they have been put to the test, we 
have a good right to believe will stand the test of all 
future investigations. Thus the science of optics, 
that is, the laws of vision, which have been abstract- 
ed from a great number of observations, and have 
been constantly confirmed by later investigations, ap- 
ply only to objects of vision ; but here, we believe, 
they will always be found applicable, becausé nature 
is true to itself. Thus, the observation, that, in na- 
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ture, each event is predetermined by another which 
precedes it, and that thus all the future is necessarily 
predetermined by the past, by the chain of cause and 
effect ; this rule applies, and will always apply to 
inanimate things, to plants, and to animals, but it 
does not apply to man as a moral agent, simply be- 
cause this rule was and: is derived only from observa- 
tions on material and animal, but not on moral nature. 
In the same manner, mathematics have proved true, 
and will always prove so, because the mind, having 
formed the idea of quantity from experience, retains 
it in its abstract purity, and observes the laws which 
regulate the increase and decrease, and the propor- 
tions of different quantities ; and those laws of quan- 
tity must be applicable to the whole material world, 
because all things, as we observe them, exist in time 
and space, and time and space can be measured or 
determined by the laws of quantity. In the same 
manner, by observing the phenomena of moral nature, 
the conscience and the will, we discover laws which 
will always prove true, but only with regard to all 
moral agents, because all our observation, and all 
history, lead us to believe, that moral nature will re- 
main the same for ever. ‘Thus, when we discover a 
rule or law, which is constantly found to apply to all 
things, or to all things of a certain class, we have no 
reason to infer, with Kant, that our faculty of percep- 
tion is sO constituted, that it cannot form any other 
ideas than these, and therefore must find them true in 
all cases ; but the fact, that some laws are found con- 
firmed by all experience, can be accounted for on the 
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supposition, that these laws actually exist in nature. 
And as we cannot judge of the truth of things differ- 
ently from the manner in which they appear to our 
own faculty of perception, faithfully exercised, we 
have no reason to disbelieve the simple account of our 
observing minds, that the general laws, as well as the 
peculiarities, actually exist as they are perceived. 
And this is a sufficient reason for rejecting the theory 
of Kant, which, contrary to Our own consciousness, 
supposes that what we believe real and true in itself 
only exists in our own thoughts ; that we indeed, con- 
stituted as we are, cannot help entertaining these 
thoughts, though by the aid of critical philosophy we 
may convince ourselves that they are nothing but 
delusion. My objections to the view of reason main- 
tained by Kant, as the source of all general princi- 
ples, and the laws of experience and nature, extend 
also to the manner in which the terms ‘‘ law of rea- 
son’ and ‘‘religion of reason’ are frequently used. 

If you understand by the ‘‘law of reason’’ those 
rules of social conduct which reason derives from an 
investigation of human nature, as the true source and 
substance of private and social conduct, I readily 
acknowledge the existence of such a law, as an im- 
portant branch of Moral Philosophy, and as the moral 
foundation of all the actual laws of society. But, if 
by that term you mean a law which has its foundation 
in your own faculty of reasoning, I deny the’ ex- 
istence of such a law; and cannot help fearing that the 
scheme which is thus appealed to as the law of rea- 
son, in opposition to the established laws of society, 
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is like the ‘¢ Town of Man-Soul,’’ an essay of the im- 
agination acting the part of reason, to which it would 
be very unsafe to intrust ourselves and all our earthly 
interests ; and if ever this so-called law of reason 
should be appealed to as the highest authority in our 
courts of justice, the guardians of society would at 
once become its despots. 

Much the same is to be said about the expres- 
sion, ‘‘ Religion of reason.”? If you mean a faith 
which is founded upon the inquiries of reason into 
the constitution and government of the universe, and 
into the external and internal evidences, and the con- 
tents of the records of immediate divine revelation, 
I confess that I consider this religion of reason as 
the only orthodox faith. But if you mean by that 
term a religion which is founded upon reason as its 
source and substance, I deny the existence of such 
a faith, except in your own imagination. The pro- 
fession of such a religion of reason is nothing less 
than an avowal of atheism. 

I have given in this lecture a general view of the 
constituent principles of the human mind, — the in- 
tellect, the feelings, and the desires; I have then 
given a brief analysis of our intellectual powers ; and 
shall proceed in my next lectures to give a similar 
account of the original feelings and desires, — par- 


ticularly of the moral powers, the conscience, and 
the free will of man. 
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In my last lecture I have given a description of 
the intellectual capacities of man. I shall now treat 
of the two other essential faculties or functions of the 
soul, the feelings, and the will. 

With regard to these two capacities, which are less 
open .to observation, and consequently cannot be so 
easily defined and set forth in words, it is particularly 
important to remember that all our definitions of simple 
acts or functions of the soul, such as thoughts, feel- 
ings, and intentions, can never be made so accurate 
and complete, that from our description alone the 
subject may be fully understood by any one not al- 
ready acquainted with it by his own experience. 
Thoughts, feelings, and intentions are facts as much as 
stones and trees; they are not results of reasoning, 
but objects.of perception. The most successful 
efforts of the philosophy of the mind are sketches 
of that scenery which lies open before the inward 
eye; of which every one, though possessed of no 
other philosophy than the optics of nature, is a com- 
petent judge ; while the most faithful copy cannot be 
justly estimated by any one, unless he find the origi- 
nal in his own soul. 
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In order to prevent any mistake in regard to the 
words I am using, I observe that by feelings I mean 
the emotions of pleasure, pain, and desire. Desire, 
pain, and pleasure, the simple elements of feeling, are 
capable of an infinite variety of modifications and 
degrees, from the slightest uneasiness to the agony 
of despair; from the most trifling agreeable sensa- 
tion to transports of triumphant joy; from a slight 
inclination bordering on indifference, to the most ar- 
dent passion. They are frequently mixed up with 
other phenomena of animal and intellectual life, but 
they cannot be resolved into any other acts or states 
of the soul. In every instance in which different 
powers of the mind codperate to a certain result, you 
can, by a philosophical analysis, distinguish between 
the influence of the feelings and that of the intellect 
and the will. Thus our calculations of the good or 
ill success of an undertaking are an exercise of the 
understanding ; but only the feeling of pleasure which 
attends the expectation of success, and that of pain 
which is called forth by anticipated disappointment, 
transforms these calculations into hope or fear. Thus 
we may think of the wants of others, and do what is in 
our power to relieve them; yet, without the true 
desire to help them, our thoughts and our deeds can- 
not be called charity ; while that desire of itself, 
bereft of all the means to show it, is true and perfect 
charity. Being conscious of ourselves, we know 
whether we are pleased or grieved ; inclined or averse 
to a thing ; but we are conscious also that this knowl- 
edge is something different from the pain or pleasure 
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or desire we feel. Still more striking is the differ- 
ence between our feelings and our imagination or our 
will If we say of a person that he imagines or chooses 
to be pleased or displeased, to love or dislike a thing, 
we mean that he imagines or chooses to do or to be 
what he in reality is not or does not. He imagines, 
he wills ; but he does not feel pleasure, or pain, or 
desire. ; 

Before I treat of the nature of the will, of con- 
science, and those laws by which the process of the 
moral life of man is regulated, I shall speak first of 
the feelings in general, those which belong to his animal 
as well his spiritual nature. ‘The emotions of pleas- 
ure, pain, and desire belong to the inferior animal 
as well as to man; and the nature of those which 
are peculiar to him can be best explained by the 
former, which are in themselves a more simple and 
easy object of investigation, as they belong to the gen- 
eral economy of animal life, in which every thing is as 
distinctly and necessarily determined as in the inani- 
mate world. 


The emotions of pleasure and of pain are immedi- 
ate expressions of the satisfactory or unsatisfactory 
state or condition of the animal. If he is sick or 
wounded, starving or confined, man, as well as every 
other animal, feels pain ; if he is sound and healthy, 
well-supported, and free to follow his inclinations, he 
feels pleasure. Any occurrence which impairs the 
actual condition of the animal, causes pain; any 
change which improves it, causes pleasure. 

The imagination, as well as experience or percep- 
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tion, is able to call forth pleasure or pain. If I ima- 
ginea better state than that in which I am, this imagi- 
nation is attended with a pleasant emotion, while the 
feeling which arises from my actual state, if it were 
pleasant before, becomes painful ; and if it were pain- 
ful, it becomes still more so when contrasted with the 
better state pointed out by the imagination. Of 
course the opposite effect is produced on our feelings 
when the condition pointed out by the imagination is 
inferior to that in which we actually are. ‘Thus the poor 
man who possesses a competency through the profita- 
ble exercise of his own faculties, enjoys his condition, 
for mere existence gives pleasure; this satisfaction 
with his actual condition is increased by comparing it 
with that of helpless indigence; and it is turned, at 
least partly, into dissatisfaction, if he compare it with 
a state of economical independence in which he may 
exercise his faculties freely, without a regard to emol- 
ument. Every pain, whether real or imaginary, gives 
rise to desire, or the feeling of want; a tendency to 
change the unsatisfactory condition in which we are, 
or imagine ourselves to be. The pain caused by 
want of food, gives rise to hunger and thirst, the pain- 
ful feeling of ignorance gives rise to curiosity, or de- 
sire of knowledge. The first immediate object of 
desire, therefore, is cessation of pain. But experi- 
ence shows that the cessation of pain itself is the 
cause of pleasure, because the mere consciousness of 
existence which is left, is attended with pleasure. 
Consequently we can say, that the object of all desire 
as soon as it is defined by experience, is pleasure. 
The attainment of pleasure puts an end to the want 
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and the desire. Whatever be the cause of that pain 
which gives rise to desire, its object is the same ; 
hunger, cold, ignorance, or unskilfulness, are causes 
of pain, and this gives rise to desire, the real object of 
which is cessation of that pain, by means of stilling 
the hunger, guarding against the cold, acquiring knowl- 
edge and skill. The circumstances which give rise 
to pain and dissatisfaction, must not be confounded 
with the real cause of the desire, which is pain itself ; 
and the means by which the desire accomplishes its 
object, should not be mistaken for the object itself, 
which is pleasure, or satisfaction. Desire, in order 
to accomplish its object, sets the faculties of man, or 
any other sentient being, at work. His intellectual 
faculties, in order to find or contrive the means to sat- 
isfy his wants, and his active powers, in order to carry 
his thoughts into effect. Thus desire becomes the 
motive of action ; it moves, as it were, the powers of 
the body and the soul to its own and only object, the 
attainment of pleasure or happiness. Hence the dif- 
ference between those functions of animal nature, 
which, like the growth of the plant, proceed without 
any motive, desire, or will on the part of the animal, 
—such as respiration and digestion, ——and those 
which may properly be called actions. Actions I 
call such phenomena or changes as are produced by a 
living being from some motive or other, that is, with a 
view to attain something of which it feels the want, 
that is, which it has a desire to accomplish or possess. 
Those desires which are accompanied with the per- 
suasion that their accomplishment is beyond the power 
of the individual, or that the means to attain them are 
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more to be shunned than the end is to be desired, are 
mere wishes, and not motives, because they do not 
operate upon his own active or executive powers ; 
such as the desire to visit the stars, or never to die. 
The motives or practical desires are qualified by the 
nature of the pleasure which is their immediate object. 
Thus almsgiving may be actuated either by charity or 
ostentation, as the giver finds his happiness either in 
benefiting others, or in being considered as their ben- 
efactor. 

By observing the causes of pleasure or pain and the 
objects of desire, we can ascertain the nature and 
original tendencies of a living being. For, in general, 
those things which are conformable to the natural con- 
stitution produce pleasure, and those which are con- 
trary to it, pain; and the object of desire is to seek 
or do the former, and avert or avoid the latter. 

In animals, and in man, so far as his animal nature is 
in question, the objects of desire are all limited, and 
such as can be attained in this life, unless prevented 
by accident. Among these animal desires there are 
two paramount to all others ; the desire of the individ- 
ual to preserve itself, and the desire to provide for its 
offspring. Thus the ingenious net of the spider, and 
the curious nest of the tailor-bird, are not manufactured 
for an exhibition of specimens of the arts of weaving 
and sewing ; but the former to serve as an instrument 
of self-preservation by prey, and the latter to aecom- 
modate the unfledged brood. 

When we examine the various desires of man, we 
find that some of them are in their nature finite, as the 
animal desires of food, motion, and rest, while others 
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are in themselves infinite, as the love of perfection. 
There are others, in the third place, which are finite 
in some respects and infinite in others. This I con- 
ceive to be the character of the passions, — desires 
which are peculiar to man. The desire of food, the 
healthy appetite as we find it in the animal, as well as 
in the man who from principle follows the simple dic- 
tates of nature, cannot be called a passion ; and the 
same is to be said of every other desire which is abso- 
lutely limited. On the other hand, the love of per- 
fection, of the most harmonious and various exercise of 
all our powers, that deepest and brightest principle in 
man, which constitutes his resemblance to the Deity, 
— cannot be properly termed a passion. 

But the nature of the passions will be evident from 
the following examples of lower and of higher pas- 
sions. The drunkard and the glutton change hunger 
and thirst into passions, by indulging and exaggerating 
the demands of nature without end. On the other 
hand, the desire of knowledge is infinite in its nature, 
but every branch of it may become a passion, such as 
botany, history, or philosophy, if it is pursued in 
preference to every other. Even the desire of uni- 
versal knowledge, and religion itself, may become 
passions, if either be indulged in to the neglect of other 
pursuits and duties. Accordingly we understand by 
passion, a desire which being either in itself finite, is 
indulged in beyond its natural bounds, like the appe- 
tite of the gourmand ; or a desire which, being in itself 
unlimited, is pursued in a limited manner ; such as the 
partial devotedness to knowledge of the antiquary or the 
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mineralogist. The passions are more or less generous, 
as they are more contracted within the narrow sphere 
of our animal self, or expand more into that love of per- 
fection in which the highest happiness of man consists. 

If this brief account of the feelings in general, and of 
those of man and of the mere animal, be accurate, it 
leads to some important disclosures of human nature 
and destiny. Let us first attend to the three elements 
of feeling, pleasure, pain, and desire, and ascertain their 
relation to one another. Then let us attend to the 
difference between animal and human nature, which I 
have just now pointed out, with regard to the sources 
of pleasure and pain, and the objects of desire. Spi- 
noza, I believe, was the first who pointed out the true 
import of each of the constituent feelings. Pain is the 
feeling of imperfection, pleasure the feeling of perfec- 
tion, while desire implies a transition from imperfec- 
tion to perfection, or from dissatisfaction to satisfac- 
tion. Sickness, poverty, ignorance, guilt, all kinds or 
states of imperfection, are causes of, pain ; health, 
comfort, knowledge, virtue, and every other kind of 
perfection, give rise to or are indicated by pleasure ; 
and all kinds of desire are evidently strivings of the 
soul to rise from imperfection to perfection, and thus 
from pain to pleasure. The perfection itself, which is 
thus sought for, may be real or imaginary. He who 
strives to make himself independent by industry, and 
he who strives to effect the same by deception, both 
certainly proceed on the plan of endeavouring to better 
their circumstances, to perfect their condition. The 
regular succession of pain, desire, and pleasure, is found 
in the animal as well as in man; yet with one remark- 
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able difference, which the clear sight of Spinoza, con- 
fined by the horizon of his own peculiar system, did not 
discover. It is with man as with every other animal, 
that, for example, the confinement of our limbs in 
the same position, long continued bodily rest, causes 
pain ; this excites the desire of motion, which gives 
pleasure, but long continued motion again produces 
pain, and the desire of rest ; and so on through life ; 
the objects of desire, the causes of pleasure and pain, 
remaining essentially the same, but changing parts in 
continual succession. 

But in man the degree of knowledge and of virtue, 
which once was the cause of the highest joy, because 
it was the highest summit of perfection he was then 
capable of reaching, becomes a source of dissatisfac- 
tion, of a desire after higher states of excellence. 
The highest degree of perfection, of which we are at 
any time susceptible, being actually attained, neither 
the same, nor any inferior state, can ever again satisfy 
us ; the thoughts, which we have once entertained as 
familiar guests, depart from us as the messengers and 
prophets of unknown and unfathomable sources of 
truth ; the highest principle, which held together and 
illumined, like a fixed and self-radiant sun, our whole 
system of philosophy, seems, as we advance in knowl- 
edge, to shine with reflected light, and to move like 
a planet around an unknown centre. Such is the 
nature of the human soul, manifested in its ever-grow- 
ing desires. Infinite power, bound up in a finite ex- 
istence in time and space, strives at gaining an ade- 
quate sphere of action ; this infinite tendency in man 
makes him seek satisfaction in the animal appetites, 
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stretched beyond their natural bounds, or the lower 
passions, such as the gratification of the palate, wealth, 
and low ambition; but not satisfied with the pros- 
peet, or the actual attainment, of these imperfect 
gratifications, his mind presses onward to higher pur- 
suits, the objects of the generous passions, such as 
the love of country, of freedom, of glory, of knowl- 
edge, of the fine arts ; until the mind recognises the 
fulness of all its tendencies, in striving after the most 
various and harmonious exercise of all its powers, 
human perfection, the likeness of God in man. 

Thus we learn, from the evergrowing desires of 
man, that it is his nature, his destiny, to strive after 
perfection, as the sole foundation of happiness. Hu- 
man perfection consists in the most various and har- 
monious exercise of all our faculties of body and 
mind, and an adequate sphere of action or condition 
in the world. I mean such a state of health, such 
advantages and comforts, such a state of society, 
such a relation to the Supreme Being, as is most ap- 
propriate to the full exercise of all his faculties. To 
express it more briefly and strictly, human perfection, 
the life-spring of happiness, consists in the greatest 
possible efficiency, and an appropriate condition. 
The truth and sufficiency of this principle, upon 
which the whole system of morality is founded, will 
appear more fully, after the account of the principal 
faculties of man is completed. 

As the striving of man after perfection is in itself 
infinite, it is evident, that, at no time, his efficiency 
and his situation can fully satisfy his desire. Still 
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that infinite tendency impels him to. accomplish, in 
every stage of his being, as much as possible of his 
endless destiny. Hence arises a contest of desires 
inman. While he is enjoying the use of his powers 
in any particular situation, the divine impulse in his 
soul leads him to discover a more enlarged sphere of 
action, and urges him to sacrifice the present for fu- 
ture, greater enjoyment. Pleasure being the object 
of all desire, he feels tempted to retain what he ac- 
tually has, and to satisfy, or get rid of any longings 
beyond, in the shortest and easiest manner. Thus, 
a person in easy circumstances feels the strong desire 
to improve his mind by knowledge. But the acqui- 
sition of knowledge requires a sacrifice of ease, and 
tempts him who thought himself already safe beyond 
the necessity of exertion, to come to a compromise 
with the demands of his own mind, by possessing him- 
self of some of the ornaments of information, such as 
may be gathered in the antechambers of learning, to 
grace the drawing-rooms of life. In such and similar 
innumerable cases, springing up at each step in every 
walk of life, there arises in the soul a struggle be- 
tween opposing desires. ‘This collision of desires 
calls in, for its decision, the moral powers of man, 
the conscience, and the will. As these faculties are 
peculiar to man, their office may best be under- 
stood, after considering the manner in which nature 
settles any collision of desires in other animals. If, 
in any case, the various animal desires come in col- 
lision with each other, nature has ordained, by an in- 
ward necessity, which of them shall prevail. We 
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see the animal leave its play to obtain its food, and 
neglect its food to secure its life, and sacrifice its life 
to protect its young. But this simple principle of 
order does not prevail in the infinite variety of de- 
sires that spring up in the soul of man, each of them 
pretending to the sole dominion over the whole. 
Whenever one of his desires or passions clashes with 
another, nature has not decided, by an absolute law 
of his being, which of them shall predominate. The 
human parent can abandon his child to save his own 
life ; he can neglect the care of his life to gratify his 
appetite ; he can hazard his means of living, his life, 
his child, for the love of gambling. 

It is evident, from the boundless variety of human 
desires, each of them striving to absorb the others, 
that cases of collision must be much more frequent in 
man than in other animals. Still there is, as I have ob- 
served, in the human soul, no sovereign instinct which 
decides with absolute necessity which of the conflicting 
tendencies shall prevail. Hence the possibility of a 
case which is actually found in individuals, when the 
whole soul is disturbed in its depths by the tumul- 
tuous anarchy of the passions. But though nature 
has not saved man from such a ruinous state, by the 
established supremacy of instinct, she has done more 
for him, having placed the means of salvation in his 
own power. She has endowed him with conscience 
and a free will, the constituents of his moral being. 

The character of each of the faculties or functions 
of the soul, which enter into the complicated process 


of the moral life of man, may be distinctly seen from 
examples. 
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Jerome of Prague was put into prison by the ec- 
clesiastical council assembled at Constance, because 
he advocated the religious opinions of his teacher and 
friend John Huss, who suffered martyrdom for his 
Protestant faith. Jerome resisted all the threats of 
the Inquisition, and the sufferings inflicted upon him 
to make him recant his faith. At last, however, 
broken down by the miseries of his dungeon, he was 
induced to make a public recantation. But soon af- 
terward, being again brought from his prison before 
the council, to make a still more complete confession 
of his errors, be, to the astonishment of his judges, 
publicly declared, that his teacher, Huss, was per- 
fectly right, and that, of all his own sins, not one 
grieved him so deeply, as to have renounced the 
truth for fear of the flames, which now seemed no 
longer dreadful to him. Neither the threats of his 
enemies, nor the entreaties of friendship could induce 
him to take back this fatal assertion ; and as he stood 
upon the pile, he ordered, contrary to custom, that it 
should be kindled not behind but before him, and 
died praising the God of truth. Now though we 
should have to bear the blame which the botanist in- 
curs, when he pulls a beautiful flower to pieces, in 
order to find the number of stamens which marks the 
class, let us analyze this remarkable conduct of Je- 
rome, the true characteristics of which we can find in 
many, though less striking events of our own lives ; let 
us trace it to its roots in the soul. 

It is easy to assign to each power of the soul its 
part as an actor in this short scene, taken from the 
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great drama of life. Let us see, first, what was 
the part the intellect had in this recantation and the 
then following act of noble inconsistency. By his 
understanding, he perceived that his recantation and 
acquittal on the one hand, and his perseverence and 
destruction on the other, must follow each other as 
cause and effect. His reason enabled him to judge 
of the comparative worth of a life bought by false- 
hood, and death in the cause of truth. The judge 
within him perceived on one side immediate cessation 
of temporary pain, and acquisition of pleasure by re- 
lease from imprisonment, counteracted by the ex- 
pectation of lasting self-reproach for having sacrificed 
the prospect of a higher degree and a wider sphere 
of action, which, on the other side, offered a reward 
of a greater and more lasting happiness to come for 
present and transitory suffering. His reason there- 
fore pronounced the sentence of voluntary death, as 
conducive to higher perfection and happiness than a 
life of successful falsehood. His reason told him, — 
to express it in heavenly language, —that by losing 
his life he should find it. 

Among the feelings of Jerome we notice first the 
pain he experienced from imprisonment and the an- 
ticipation of a cruel death; the pleasure which at- 
tended the thoughts of release; and the result of 
these two feelings, the desire to save his life and per- 
sonal freedom, which was strengthened by the knowl- 
edge that it was in his own power to obtain its object 
by afew words contrary to his conviction of which 
his persecutors had no right to ask a confession. On 
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the other hand, there was the pain attending the 
thoughts of forfeiting so high a degree, and so great 
a sphere, of efficiency, as that of promoting the cause 
of truth by the testimony of his death; there was the 
pleasure connected with this thought, and the desire, 
arising from it, to attain to the glory of martyrdom 
for eternal truth. Each of these two desires, that of 
saving his life, and that of sacrificing it, were both 
natural aspirations of his soul; neither of them can 
by itself be called either moral or immoral. For it 
is evident that both the saving, and the sacrifice, of our 
own life may be in one case moral and in another 
immoral, according to the object for which we either 
make or refuse the sacrifice. We suppose that 
neither of these two opposite desires in Jerome was 
strong enough to overcome the other, and to deter- 
mine him irresistibly to one or the other course ; 
their demands were appeals to his own free and sover- 
eign will; and in this capacity they assume a moral 
character. 

On the one hand he feels pain at the thought, that 
having the power to suppress the fear of death which 
prevents him from attaining the highest object of his 
mind, he should not use it ; this pain gives rise to 
the desire to exert his will for this purpose ; and as 
he really makes or neglects to make all the exertion 
within his power, he feels satisfied or dissatisfied, 
pleased or displeased with himself. These feelings 
of desire, pleasure, and pain, which depend on the 
free exercise of the will, are the manifestations of 
conscience. Accordingly, conscience consists partly 
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in the impulse or desire to suppress, by efforts of the 
will, those longings after immediate pleasure which 
are opposed to the attainment of greater happiness 
in the end, and partly in those pleasures or pains 
which are the result, the rewards or punishments, of 
efforts made or neglected. In the history of Jerome 
we find the power of conscience manifested in his 
eagerness to abide by the truth even in death; in his 
pain on account of his previous recantation, and in the 
holy joy with which he suffered martyrdom. In op- 
position to this moral feeling, or the power of con- 
science, the natural desire to save his life became 
a temptation to sacrifice his highest good for his 
nearest. 

The two essential qualities or powers of the will, 
also, are evident in the conduct of Jerome ; the power 
to choose between the objects of temptation and con- 
science, Is clear, from his first refusing a recantation, 
then submitting to it, and then again revoking it. 
The power to resist temptation, the conscientious 
consistency of the will, which we call virtue, was set 
in full view by the flames lighted in front of the pile, 
which could only try and purify his will but not con- 
sume it. 

The third constituent power of the soul, in con- 
nexion with the intellect and the feelings, is the will. 
By this expression I mean what is more emphatically 
called the free will of man, or the power of free agen- 
cy. Itis the power of man to determine by his own 
choice upon either of several modes of conduct which 
his intellect points out to him as possible. It is in- 
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different in what these modes of conduct consist, 
upon which he is at liberty to decide; whether the 
object be to raise his hand or not, to open his eyes 
or shut them, to give his mind to a subject or divert 
it from it, to follow the dictates of conscience or the 
allurements of the senses. The most important prov- 
ince of the will consists in moral agency, that is, in 
deciding the conflict between conscience and temp- 
tation. 
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Many questions with regard to the moral powers 
of man, the conscience, the will, and the motives of 
actions, which I have only glanced at, require a more 
particular investigation. Some of the most important 
of these questions will form the subject of this lecture. 

All discussions on morals can be reduced to these 
three questions. First, what is the origin and the 
foundation of duty, or that mode of conduct which 
we call moral? In the second place, what is the true 
and legitimate motive of moral actions? ‘Third, 
what is the nature of the will, or that power whose 
office it is to execute the moral law from moral mo- 
tives? I shall now treat of some topics relating to the 
first question, concerning the origin and the foundation 
of the moral law. 

With regard to the origin of the moral law of con- 
science, and our moral ideas in general, some think 
they are not founded upon the nature and constitution 
of man. The promptings of conscience, in particular, 
are considered by some as the immediate operations 
of the divine spirit; while others suppose all our 
moral ideas to be arbitrary, though highly useful con- 
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trivances of the understanding, the result of circum- 
stances, of education, and the institutions of society. 

In opposition to these two opinions, many believe in 
a moral legislation in our own minds, which they as- 
cribe either to conscience, or reasOn, or a moral 
sense. 

The assertion that the ideas of duty, of right and 
wrong, do not rest on any immutable law of our being, 
but on changeable circumstances, and institutions, this 
assertion, maintained by Locke and others, is founded 
chiefly on the fact that the moral ideas of men and 
nations differ from each other, oftentimes on the most 
important subjects. The Christian widow, who takes 
the most conscientious care of her life and health, in 
order to be both father and mother to her orphan 
children, — would she not consider such a consci- 
entions care of herself as selfish and faithless cow- 
ardice, and conscientiously throw herself upon the 
flaming pile of her husband, if she had happened to 
be educated under the burning sky of idolatrous 
India, instead of the mild light of the Gospel? It is 
a fact that the conscientious Hindoo derives, from 
his sacred books, moral obligations which neither the 
Christian finds in his Bible, nor the Mahommedan in 
the law of his prophet. 

Discordant views of duty are found not only among 
men of different nations, in a savage and in a civilized 
state, but among enlightened men of the same nation, 
professors of the same faith, members of the same 
household.: How can these differences, of which 
many striking examples might be mentioned, be ac- 
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counted for, on the supposition of something in human 
nature that deserves the name of a principle or a law ? 

It is true that men may conscientiously perform ac- 
tions of an opposite character, because they may con- 
scientiously embrace opposite views. When I say, 
that a person is conscientiously a Christian, I do not 
call him conscientious because the doctrine he em- 
braces is true, but because his conscience bears him 
witness, that his belief in the truth of the Gospel is 
the result of the most strenuous exercise of his intel- 
lect of which he thinks himself capable, intent solely 
upon the discovery of truth. 

A person may err in judging of the truth of a doc- 
trine, or the goodness of an action, and of his own 
power to comprehend or perform it. But he cannot 
err with regard to the question whether he believes 
the doctrine true, the action good, and his own 
strength sufficient to comprehend or perform it. 
Whether I do or do not believe, is a fact of con- 
sciousness, of immediate self-perception, not the re- 
sult of reasoning, and is, therefore, exempt from all 
possible mistakes in reasoning. 

I am either conscious or not of a belief in a certain 
doctrine ; if I am conscious of it, the doctrine itself 
may be called in question ; but the simple fact that 
I am conscious of having such a belief, is something 
that neither needs nor admits of any proof, but is self- 
evident. 

Now the operations of conscience are founded upon 
this simple fact of consciousness. I feel a self-con- 
demning pain, if I am conscious of a belief that I have 
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not used all the means within my reach to acquire a 
full knowledge of my duties as a citizen ; and I feel a 
self-approving pleasure, if I am conscious of a belief in 
my having done all I could in order to know and per- 
form my civil obligations ; and I feel prompted to act 
in conformity to this consciousness. 

This self-condemning, self-approving, and self-im- 
pelling power in man, which we call his conscience, 
is, so far as we know, the same in all men, a law of 
our common nature. As soon as the powers of the 
individual are sufficiently developed to perceive the 
two different ways of life, the one which leads to easy 
and transient, and the other which leads to hard-earned 
and lasting pleasure, — the impulses, pains, and pleas- 
ures of conscience awake together with the freedom 
of the will. It is true, that children, when very young, 
show no indications of the moral principle ; and that 
men in a savage and brutal state possess only few and 
imperfect moral ideas, which are frequently confound- 
ed with the love of power, expediency, or passion. But 
this circumstance does not prove that the moral nature 
is in man only a habit, that has become a second nature. 
On the contrary, the mere fact that the moral princi- 
ple can be developed in man, is a sufficient proof that 
it is a principle of his nature, though, like all his other 
qualities, it needs to be unfolded in order to become 
active. Accordingly it admits and requires the influ- 
ence of circumstances and society for its first devel- 
opement and continued growth. But this necessity of 
culture does not prove that the moral sentiment is not 
a native of the soul. On the contrary, in this con- 
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sists the great difference between man and the brute, 
that the true nature of the latter can be seen only in its 
wild state, before its instincts are modified by taming 
and training ; while the nature of man is revealed only 
by the developement of all his faculties, by education, 
civilization, and religion. 

However great the influence of circumstances, of 
parents, and society may be upon the formation of the 
character of an individual, it is easy to show that the 
promptings of conscience are not merely the continued 
vibrations of early or late impressions upon our minds. 
Though the individual is prompted by conscience, to 
obey the dictates of parents and the laws of society in 
general, yet when these external injunctions are contra- 
ry to the real or supposed laws of moral nature, he feels 
called upon by the same power to disobey and over- 
throw those immoral behests ; —still more, the con- 
sclientious man obeys the laws of society, not because 
others prescribe them, but because obedience to them 
is required of him by the law of laws in his own mind. 

Accordingly conscience, or the moral principle in 
man, cannot be considered as the creature of circum- 
stances, of education, and social institutions. . 

In the second place, the opinion of those who re- 
gard the injunctions of conscience as the immediate 
promptings of the divine spirit, does not seem to be 
borne out by an unprejudiced self-examination. 

God, in endowing the soul with this inward voice, 
which calls us to moral action, has indeed most clearly 
manifested his own design in the creation of man ; and 
every prompting of conscience is an evidence of this 
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original revelation of creative wisdom. But, though 
conscience itself is the gift of God, and consequent- 
ly an act of the Giver, yet, as he has made it a con- 
stant principle of our nature, the actual promptings of 
conscience can no longer be considered as immediate 
actions of the creative mind. When we observe 
Ourselves in the act of conquering any wrong tenden- 
cy to indolence, pride, or revenge, we cannot help 
perceiving, that the monitions of conscience against 
these temptations, as well as the power of our own 
free will, which enables us to overcome them, are 
alike the attributes of our individual moral nature. 
The moral injunctions, the pleasures and pains of 
conscience, Our virtues and our sins, are all equally 
the effects of the same constant and individual pow- 
er, which we call the human mind. 

It is the legislative power of his own mind by 
which man prescribes for himself a certain mode of 
action, as right; it is the judicial power of his mind 
which makes him approve or condemn his own con- 
duct ; and it is the executive power of his mind by 
which he is enabled to obey his own commands. 

These legislative, judicial, and executive capacities, 
are, as I have observed, only different branches of 
the same sovereign power in man; and not the im- 
mediate operations of Him who has implanted this 
principle within him, as the moral foundation of his 
being. 

But though, in general, the demands of conscience 
cannot be considered either as the results of educa- 
tion and circumstances, or as direct operations of the 
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Deity, but as the natural effects of an independent 
principle in man; yet the natural operations of this 
innate principle may be so obstructed by habitual 
misconduct, that nothing but a call from without or 
from above, can resuscitate the principle of moral 
life within him. But these influences, calculated to 
excite man to repentance and moral action, are not 
to be confounded with conscience itself; they are 
restoratives and incentives, which must become need- 
less as soon as the moral’ principle in man has recov- 
ered its natural self-sufficient power. 

These observations may be sufficient to show, that 
conscience and morality are not adventitious posses- 
sions of man, but inherent principles of his nature. 
Still the fact, that the origin of morals is not to be 
sought without, but within, does not yet decide the 
question, whether the moral law, with its operations, 
is to be considered as a peculiar principle in the soul, 
or as the result of one of its essential faculties. 

It has been a subject of much controversy,whether 
conscience, that principle to which men commonly 
appeal as the moral guide within, is a matter of feel- 
ing or of the intellect. 

Among those who consider conscience as an in- 
tellectual principle, some hold it to be only one of 
the various modes in which man exercises his judg- 
ment, his reason, or his understanding ; while others 
believe in the existence of a power of immediate or 
Intuitive perception of right and wrong, called the 
moral sense. Right and wrong, according to Hutch- 
eson and others, are simple qualities of actions, which 
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we perceive just as we do colors and sounds by the 
outward senses, intuitively, without a previous pro- 
cess of reasoning to ascertain the tendency of an ac- 
tion to produce more or less good or evil, without 
calculating their consequences. Hence the appropri- 
ateness of the name Moral Sense, indicating a power 
of immediate perception, which, like the external 
senses and our own consciousness, does not reason, 
but furnishes facts, the materials of reasoning. 

But is it true, that right and wrong are simple qual- 
ities of actions, that is, such as can be perceived, like 
sounds and colors, without a previous process of rea- 
soning? The sight or the mere idea of cruelty, say 
the defenders of that opinion, calls forth immediately 
our moral disapprobation. But what is cruelty? Is 
it any severe evil inflicted upon a person? I see a 
person deprived of his personal freedom, and forced 
to painful labor; does not my moral sense condemn 
him who inflicts such evil at first sight? No, I say, 
certainly not without hearing. Suppose that person 
to be deprived of his freedom, and forced to hard la- 
bor, because he has used his freedom to nourish a 
criminal indolence, by robbing or defrauding others. 
Does your moral sense now condemn the law, and 
the judge, and the jailor? No, you approve of the 
act, because you have learned to view that, which at 
first sight seemed cruelty, as a just punishment ? 

How then can we discriminate between just pun- 
ishment and cruelty? By intuition, as you perceive 
and discriminate sounds and colors, without a pre- 
vious process of reasoning ? 
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In order to understand the boundaries between just 
punishment and cruelty, you have to perform one of 
the most difficult tasks of practical reasoning. You 
have to ascertain what kind and what degree of evil is 
suited to the nature of the offence, and most likely 
and sufficient to reform, or at least deter the convict. 
All evil beyond this just aim of punishment, is crime, 
is cruelty. Itis evident then, that this intuitive quick- 
ness and certainty with which you condemn a certain 
act, can be considered only as the last act of the 
judge, after having ascertained the merits of the case 
and the bearings of the law;—the last and easiest 
act of reason, passing sentence upon the case in ques- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding many ingenious attempts to show 
that the moral ideas are immediate perceptions of 
simple qualities in actions, and not the results of rea- 
son, which determines the character of an action ac- 
cording to its tendency to produce more or less good 
or evil, the advocates of that doctrine have not been 
able to define these original qualities of actions in such 
a manner, that every one, without reasoning, should in- 
tuitively perceive them, like objects of sense. Du- 
gald Stewart, in his work con the active and moral 
powers, has left the moral character of actions wholly 
undefined. Butler mentions three qualities of actions 
as essential moral attributes, veracity, justice, and 
regard to the common good. But it is evident that a 
regard to common good cannot be considered as a 
simple quality of an action; for if we say that an ac- 
tion is conducive to common good, we judge from its 
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consequences, and not from its intrinsic quality. A 
regard to the common good, then, is a regard to the 
consequences of an action, and cannot be the object 
of an intuitive faculty, a moral sense, but of reason. 

Veracity and justice, too, are moral qualities, which 
are results of reasoning, not objects of immediate 
perception. Justice is a practical regard to the rights 
of all; but only a faithful study of human nature and 
the social relations, can lead to a true perception of 
right and wrong. Even veracity, simple as it is, can- 
not be called an absolute moral quality, the percep- 
tion of which is as independent of reasoning as that 
of sound or color. If I have promised to perform 
an act, which I am afterwards convinced would be 
a crime, veracity, if it consist in performing my 
promise, would make the commission of a crime my 
duty. 

Thus we find that those qualities, which have been 
pointed out as objects of the moral sense, do not 
justify the supposition of such a peculiar faculty of 
intuitive perception, since they are not like percep- 
tions of the senses, independent of reasoning, but-re- 
sults of it. Shall we, then, give up the attempt 
to define the moral character of actions, scientifi- 
cally, and believe, that, in each particular case, the 
right and the wrong will be pointed out by an in- 
nate and undefinable moral sense or taste? ‘The 
examples of perverse moral judgments, which Locke 
and others have quoted, forbid such a supposition. 
Or shall we, with Reid, confine this immediate 
moral perception to men after they have come to 
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years of understanding, or, as a recent excellent 
reasoner has expressed it, to ‘‘a perfectly well-in- 
formed man’’? It is evident, that this is not the 
way to decide the great question with regard to the 
moral character of actions, but rather indefinitely to 
postpone it. These endeavours to trace our ideas of 
morality to simple qualities of the actions themselves, 
were evidently designed to save morality from that 
precarious condition, which seems to result from a 
calculation of consequences. Kant had the same 
end in view ; but he sought the immutableness of the 
moral character, not in the quality of the actions, but 
in the constitution of practical reason, as the source 
of the moral law. According to him, the moral form | 
or character of an action does not consist in its ten- 
dency to good, but merely in its conformity to the 
supreme rule of practical reason, or the moral im- 
perative. Itis this; ‘‘ act in such a manner that it 
might become the law of all moral agents.’ But this 
rule, though true, is insufficient to determine what 
is right or wrong. It only advises us to act, not 
with reference to any particular case, but to the 
moral nature of man. But the practical precepts, en- 
joined by conscience, can evidently not be deduced 
from the moral imperative, but from the observation 
of our nature. : 

It is evident, then, that conscience consists, neither 
in this abstract form of practical reason, nor in a 
moral sense, as described by Hutcheson and the 
Scottish philosophers. 

Is it true, then, that conscience and reason are 
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essentially the same power, or that conscience is 
nothing but reason exercised upon moral subjects ? 
To this result we must come, if we find no other 
point of difference, than that conscience is the faculty 
of perceiving what is right or wrong, while reason as- 
certains what is tiue or false. In general, that is 
right in our actions, which is true, or conformable to 
our nature, and our relations to God and man; and 
whatever is false, or contrary to them, is wrong. 
We see, then, that by the same faculty we ascertain 
right and wrong, by which we discover truth and 
falsehood. j 

But it may be shown, that neither are reason and 
conscience synonymous expressions of the same fac- 
ulty, nor is conscience a part of reason, nor reason a 
part of conscience. For it can be shown, that there 
are some operations of reason which cannot be as- 
cribed to conscience, and some manifestations of con- 
science which cannot be attributed to reason. Who 
would ascribe to conscience the speculations of the 
mathematician, or any other kind of reasoning on 
topics which cannot be considered moral subjects, or 
matters of conscience ? I know, that conscience 
bids us use our reason in every way ; but there can be 
no doubt but that reason may also be exercised from 
motives which are foreign or contrary to conscience. 
Reason or judgment, then, cannot be considered as a 
part of conscience. 

On the other hand, the pleasures of a good, and 
the pains of an evil conscience, all those emotions 
and impulses, by which the perception of right and 
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wrong becomes a motive to action, cannot be con- 
sidered as perceptions or reflections. They are feel- 
ings, which may indeed be called forth by reasoning 
as well as acting, but are always distinct from the ex- 
ercise of reason itself. 

Reason and conscience, therefore, are not one and 
the same faculty, nor parts of one another. 

But are not those feelings of self-approbation and 
self-condemnation which we ascribe to conscience, 
though not a part, yet perhaps a necessary effect or 
result, of reason? I answer, even the feelings which 
are the proper consequence of the use of reason, of 
our discoveries of -moral or any other truth, are en- 
tirely distinct from the moral emotions or promptings 
of conscience. If I discover, that a principle, which 
I have hitherto conscientiously acted upon, is wrong, 
I experience at the same time pain from the thought 
of my previous error, and pleasure from the con- 
sciousness of having acted according to what, at that 
time, I could not help considering as true and right. 
The pain alone, which arises from the consciousness 
of error, and that pleasure alone, which results from 
the discovery of truth, can be called feelings pro- 
duced by reason. But the pleasing or painful cer- 
tainty of having acted according to, or against, what 
we conscientiously thought right, remains indepen- 
dent of those intellectual pleasures or pains, as gen- 
uine moral emotions, authentic manifestations of con- 
science. 

But although reason cannot be considered as the 
cause of moral feeling, it is certainly a necessary means 
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or preparation for it; that is, though these emotions are 
not always experienced in conformity to the right or 
wrong use of reason, yet conscience cannot be active 
without a previous exercise of judgment. The de- 
pendence of conscience on reason is like that of the 
will. Although we are free in choosing between the 
various modes of conduct, yet if we could not per- 
ceive these various ways, our power of choice would 
be useless. In the same manner, if we were not en- 
dowed with reason to distinguish between right and 
wrong, the promptings of conscience, which stimulate 
us to the one, and repel us from the other, which 
reward or punish us according to our having obeyed 
or disobeyed its injunctions, could not exist. 

Having thus established a distinction between con- 
science on the one hand, and the exercise of reason 
and of the will on the other, we observe two ways 
in which conscience manifests itself. It operates, 
first, as an impulse to act in a certain manner ; and, 
secondly, by feelings of pleasure or pain, in conse- 
quence of that impulse being complied with or disre- 
garded. What, then, is the object of that impulse ? 

I have shown already, that man, like other ani- 
mals, is impelled by his own innate power, which 
strives after an adequate mode or sphere of action. 
The power of the mere animal is finite, and therefore 
the mode of existence and action it strives to obtain is 
likewise finite, restricted to the satisfaction of certain 
natural wants. The power of man is infinite, and, 
consequently, impels him to strive after an infinite 
range of action. His impulse, therefore, differs from 
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that of the animal, first through its infinity ; it bids 
him strive after endless perfection. 

In the second place, the instinct of the animal di- 
rects all its faculties, by an irresistible power, to the 
end of its existence, without requiring, on the part of 
the animal, any additional effort to obey the control- 
ling tendency of its nature. But the inborn tendency, 
by which man is impelled to accomplish his boundless 
destiny, is not an irresistible instinct, but in a great 
measure only an incentive of his own free will, which 
still leaves it in his power to obey or resist the call of 
his nature. He feels impelled to strive after endless 
perfection, that is, after the most various and harmo- 
nious exercise of all his powers, of his body and his 
mind, his reason, his affections, and his active powers. 
A part of this great destiny is fulfilled, by his own 
natural inclinations and talents, together with the in- 
fluence of circumstances, of climate, country, condi- 
tion in life, parents, society, and the course of events. 
But the most important part of his destiny is made to 
depend on his own free exertion. 

Thus one of the constituent tendencies of human 
nature, is that innate curiosity or desire of knowledge, 
which in man is not, as in the animal, merely an im- 
pulse to seek out the means of supplying his earthly 
wants, but an exhaustless striving after ever-increasing 
intellectual riches. Whenever the desired knowledge 
is brought within his easy reach, every man seeks af. 
ter this gratification of his curiosity. But so far as 
the pursuit of knowledge depends on laborious re- 
search and hard study, that natural curiosity which ,is 
common to all, is not of itself sufficient to lead man 
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onward to intellectual perfection, but calls in aid an 
additional power, which the individual alone can cre- 
ate, by faithful self-application, by overcoming, through 
his own exertions, the meaner tendencies of his na- 
ture to ease and indolence. So far, then, as the nat- 
ural tendency of man to perfection is insufficient, 
without his own additional effort, that impulse be- 
comes an appeal to his own free will, and is then 
called moral impulse or conscience, while the exer- 
tion of the will in obeying this call of his nature, is 
called moral effort or virtue. 

The moral impulse, however, is only one manifes- 
tation of conscience. By the same power which 
impels him to exert himself, he is also judged, by 
pleasures arising from obedience, and by pains result- 
ing from disobedience, to that moral impulse. ‘These 
self-approving or self-condemning emotions in man are, 
like the moral impulse itself, manifestations of con- 
science. These feelings of pleasure and pain, by 
which conscience rewards or punishes obedience or 
disobedience to its injunctions, become additional 
moral impulses. ‘The joy a man has felt in perform- 
ing his duty, encourages and incites him to greater 
moral exertions; while the compunctions resulting 
from the neglect of duty, stimulate him to reform. 

Conscience, then, cannot be defined as the power 
of moral perception, but as moral emotion which con- 
sists in impulses and feelings, which have for their 
object, to incite man to the most powerful exertion 
of his will, in overcoming all obstacles to endless im- 


provement. 
From this view of conscience, founded on self- 
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observation, it is easy to answer the question whether 
the promptings and decisions of conscience are infal- 
lible or not. If, by these promptings, is meant the 
moral impulse, the question is virtually this, whether 
that is really the destiny of man, to which the moral 
impulse leads him, namely, to strive, to the utmost of 
his power, after infinite perfection, that is after the 
most various and harmonious exercise of all his fac- 
ulties. The question thus stated answers itself in the 
affirmative. But if, by the promptings and decisions 
of conscience, (the infallibility of which is in ques- 
tion,) that moral retribution be meant, which consists 
in the pleasure of a good, and the pains of an evil 
conscience, the question is likewise decided by the 
above observations. Conscience awards pleasure or 
pain in exact proportion to the exertion we make in 
doing what we, according to the best of our knowl- 
edge, cannot help considering as the amount of our 
duty, and of our ability to perform it. Whether our 
view of duty and the calculation of our own strength, 
were in themselves right or wrong, this is not a matter 
of conscience, but of judgment, which is capable of 
continued improvement, and therefore fallible. But 
suppose the question to be this, whether the same pain 
which we commonly feel in consequence of what we 
consider a bad action, will never be the result of a 
good action; or whether the pleasures of a good, will 
ever be the recompense of an evil, conscience? We 
answer confidently, that such an unjust retribution is a 
moral and natural impossibility. Accordingly, the 
decisions of conscience, within the true limits of its 
jurisdiction, must be considered as infallible. 
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To ascertain the origin of the moral principle, 
was the object of my last lecture. We have found 
that human nature, and particularly the promptings of 
conscience, which are not to be confounded with the 
speculations of reason, are the foundation of morality. 
Reason enables us, by the study of human nature, to 
deduce from our own experience, and that of others, 
the moral characters of actions, or the law of duty. 
To make this deduction, to ascertain the moral law, 
is, of course, the individual concern and calling of 
each human being, which no one can perform for him. 
Others can only communicate to him their ideas of 
duty, and thus awaken his attention and direct his 
search. But every one has passions and temptations, 
a conscience, and a reason of his own, and so it must 
be laid down, as the first principle of morality, that 
the duty of each individual is that which he conscien- 
tiously thinks to be his duty ; and that the virtue of 
each individual consists in acting according to what he 
considers his duty. Whether his ideas of the moral 
law are right or wrong, his conscience impels him to 
act according to this and no other; and judges, re- 
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wards, or punishes him according to no other, though 
he should find out afterward that the idea of duty 
which he acted upon, or neglected, was erroneous. 
Whether he did or did not believe that a certain mode 
of action was his duty, this is, as I have before ob- 
served, a fact of consciousness ; not the result of rea- 
soning, but an object of perception. His conscience 
prompts, rewards, or punishes him for his conduct, 
only so far as he is conscious of having considered it as 
his duty at the time. This is the moral foundation of 
personal accountability. The praise and censure of 
other men is true and just, only so far as they are 
able to enter into the mind of the individual, and to 
judge him as he judges himself. Hence the impor- 
tant practical rule, that in our judgment of others, 
which can be founded only upon actions as indications 
of motives, we should never forget that our interpreta- 
tion may be a mistaken one ; though in our intercourse 
with others we are obliged to rely upon these imper- 
fect evidences of their minds, and to act as we under- 
stand them. 

Still, though we acknowledge it as the first duty of 
every one to act according to his own conception of 
duty, — we cannot help supposing, that by a sound 
and thorough study of their own nature, and by assist- 
ing one another in this study, all would arrive at the 
same results. For we have reason to believe from 
our own experience, as well as from history, that hu- 
man, and particularly moral nature, is essentially the 
same in all men. Knowing, therefore, that our con- 
ception of what is conformable or opposed to moral 
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nature, may be more or less correct, we perceive that 
an action may be moral according to our ideas of 
right, and nevertheless immoral in itself. Thus when 
we speak of morality as the system of moral truths, 
we do not mean an aggregate of all the opinions of 
men on this subject, but we mean principles founded 
upon our moral nature. In judging, therefore, of the 
moral character of actions, we have a different stand- 
ard for determining their relative worth, that is, their 
conformity to our actual conceptions of duty, and their 
absolute value, or accordance with correct principles 
of morality resting upon the foundation of duty in hu- 
man nature. If the conduct of a man agrees with his 
own views of duty, we call it conscientious, and if 
these views are correct, we call it moral, strictly 
speaking. ‘True, what we call correct principles are, 
after all, nothing more than our own; which, in real- 
ity, may be either true or false. Still, as every indi- 
vidual feels bound in conscience to act according to 
his own idea of duty at the time, it is of incalculable 
importance to all men to be able to distinguish be- 
tween their actual conception of duty, and the truth 
itself. This distinction between the true view and 
our own, lies at the foundation of individual and so- 
cial improvement. ‘Though all may disagree in their 
notions of duty, and be continually changing their 
views and their conduct accordingly, still the convic- 
tion that each may be in error, and that all can come 
to the truth, and that in their mode of thinking and act- 
ing, they will be less inconsistent with themselves and 
with one another the nearer they come to the truth ; 
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this conviction secures to the individual, and to socie- 
ty, both freedom and consistency ; it teaches, at the 
same time, humility and confidence, mutual respect, 
forbearance, and assistance, and a faith in individual 
and social improvement, which inspires the power to 
attain it. This principle, that each may at any time 
be inerror, and that all may come to the truth, shows 
us that we violate duty not only by acting contrary to 
our actual conception of it, but likewise by aiming at 
a narrow-minded consistency with those views which 
we ourselves have at any time formed, or which oth- 
ers may have formed for us ;— our family, country, 
and party prejudices, creeds, and statutes. 

The tree, as it grows, puts on a hard covering, 
strong enough to steady itself, if it should not in- 
crease any more; but, at the same time, elastic 
enough to admit of continual enlargement. But if 
you puton artificial ligatures to confine it to its present 
size, you will either kill the tree, or it will burst both 
its natural and factitious bonds. Either of these two 
effects must attend every attempt at confining the free 
judgment of individuals, and forcing society to continue 
to wear the clothes of its infancy. 

The fact that every one is and must be his own 
moral legislator and judge, should induce us, in 
judging another by his conduct, never to forget that 
we may be mistaken, and that though his view of duty 
be wrong, he himself may be right, that is, con- 
scientious in holding it. But this acknowledgment 
should not prevent us from securing our own rights 
against the effects of his errors. No one can be al- 
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lowed with freedom or impunity to exceed his own 
rights and encroach upon those of others, on the plea 
of his private judgment, conscience, or religion, though 
he rest his pretensions upon an immediate command 
from heaven. 

The universal belief in the existence of one law of 
duty for all men, founded on the identity of their 
moral nature, while it forms the basis of public confi- 
dence and of all our social institutions, justifies also our 
attempts at exhibiting the contents of that law ina 
system, or systems, of morality. It lies at the foun- 
dation of morality as a science, which must prove the 
most effectual means of reconciling the different views 
of duty among men, if its principles be not the results 
of theorizing fancy, but of a faithful observation of our 
moral nature. ‘This science of duty is indeed by no 
means a substitute for the conscience of each indi- 
vidual. Each one still remains the authentic interpre- 
ter of the law of his own nature, and is entitled and 
obliged to be governed by his own morality. But the 
opinions of others, the counsels of moral philosophy, 
may help him to understand himself, which is the first 
indispensable requisite for self-government. 

We have seen that every one, by the use of his 
reason in observing human nature, is the competent 
judge of his duty. In answer, then, to the first of 
the three questions stated in my last lecture, — what is 
the origin of duty ? we say, human nature is the 
foundation ; the senses and our own consciousness are 
employed in ascertaining the facts ; and reason is the 
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judge of the moral truth they teach. I now proceed 
to the second preliminary question. 

Suppose the moral law, the rule of conduct, to be 
ascertained, what is the motive that should prompt us 
to its performance? I have observed already, that 
motive is identical with practical desire, or interest 
that prompts or moves the soul to action. Thus am- 
bitiou is the desire of excelling others ; avarice the 
inordinate desire of wealth; curiosity the desire of 
knowledge ; justice the desire of vindicating the rights 
of all; charity the desire of ministering to their 
wants ;—this practical desire is the mainspring 
of animal l.fe, converting ideas into actions. Thus 
the tree, supposing it possessed of the power of 
thought, so as to have an idea of each direction in 
which it grows, could yet not be classed among ani- 
mals, if still wanting a desire to satisfy its wants, a 
regard to its own happiness. I have shown before, 
that the cessation of pain, its conversion into satisfac- 
tion or pleasure, is the ultimate object of all desire, and 
consequently of all human actions. This is generally 
supposed to be the case, except with regard to virtue 
or moral action. Of this many have asserted that an 
action could not be truly virtuous or moral, unless it 
were performed without any regard to the agent’s own 
happiness. Virtue should be practised solely for vir- 
tue’s sake, or, as Kant says, out of regard for the 
moral law. This observation is worthy of the most 
serious consideration. For it evidently flows from a 
deep sense of the essential difference between moral 
and adventitious good, between that which is good for 
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something else, and that which is good in itself. 
This principle, that virtue has no end in view but 
virtue, not the advantages derived from good conduct 
in the world, not even the pleasure that accompanies 
a virtuous . action, —this has proved a most salutary 
check against the Epicurean doctrine, which knows 
no difference between virtue and a clear-sighted, self- 
ish prudence ; which would induce men, as Hutche- 
son says, ‘to have the same affections toward a 
fruitful field, or commodious habitation, as toward a 
generous friend, or any noble character ; because 
both may be advantageous to us.’? The oldest solemn 
acknowledgment of this important moral discrimina- 
tion, I find in the ordinances of Menu, in the chapter 
on Education. ‘‘Self-love,’’ it is there said, ‘‘is no 
laudable motive ; yet an exemption from self-love is not 
to be found in this world. On self-love is grounded the 
study of Scripture ; and the practice of actions rec- 
ommended init. Eager desire to act has its root in 
the expectation of some advantage ; and with such 
expectation are sacrifices performed. ‘The rules of 
religious austerity and abstinence from sin, are all 
known to arise from hope of remuneration. Nota 
single act here below appears ever to be done by a 
man free from self-love. Whatever he performs, it 
is wrought from his desire of reward. He indeed 
who should persist in discharging these duties without 
any view to their fruit, would attain hereafter the state 
of the immortals ; and even in this life would enjoy 
all the virtuous gratifications that his fancy could sug- 
gest.” 
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There is truth in both these views, discordant as 
they seem, —that virtue should be practised solely 
for virtue’s sake ; and that it, nevertheless, not only 
is, but even should be, practised for the happiness 
growing out of it. That happiness, or the greatest 
amount of pleasure, is and must be the ultimate object 
of moral action, appears beyond doubt from a series of 
considerations founded upon facts and forming a chain 
of logical reasoning. No one can doubt, I say, that 
happiness is the ultimate object of virtue, when he 
considers that every moral action, and indeed every 
action, properly speaking, must be performed from 
some motive ; that motives are nothing else than de- 
sires ; that the object of every desire is satisfaction, 
and that no one is truly satisfied until he feels satisfied 
orhappy. Ask yourselves whether you can consider 
aman virtuous who is indifferent with regard to the 
practice of virtue, who does not take a deep and earn- 
est interest init; who has not an ardent desire to be 
good. And do you not think him the most virtuous 
man who finds his happiness in goodness? As true as 
you believe that the virtuous man acts from some mo- 
tive, your acknowledgment implies the belief that he 
is interested in virtue, that he is prompted or actuated 
by a desire or regard to his happiness being depen- 
dent on his good conduct. Happiness, then, is most 
surely the object of all moral, indeed of all human, ac- 
tion. But that happiness which springs from virtue 
is as different from every other, as its cause is from 
every other source of pleasure. The pleasure which 
is found in the path of duty is different, in the first 
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place, from that which is derived from external ob- 
jects. The fruits which honesty, as the best policy, 
reaps in society, are different from those fairer joys 
which never fade in the silent consciousness of the 
honest mind. The winter winds of adversity may 
seal up every fountain of joy abroad, but they do not 
reach the eternal springs in the blessed regions of the 
heart. ‘The pleasures of virtue are different also from 
those which arise from the exercise of our intellectual 
powers and the kind affections. The joy which al- 
ways is the prize of successful talent in disclosing 
new treasures of knowledge, is different from that 
which is earned by the night lamp of faithful applica- 
tion. ‘The joy which is derived from ministering to 
the wants of others from our abundance, is different 
from that joy which is reserved for poverty casting 
her precious mite into the sacred treasury of elevated 
human love. ‘Thus all the pleasures which spring 
from circumstances, as well as from the exercise of 
the intellect and the affections, are different from 
those which flow from no other source than virtue or 
conscientious exertion. It is a happiness created by 
the free will of man, his own and only merit, which 
consists in sacrificing the tempting prospect of present 
and easy gratification for the hope of a more entire 
satisfaction. It is a satisfaction that is earned only in 
the service of conscience, which opens a life of joy to 
those alone who are ready to cut off the right hand 
and pluck out the right eye at its bidding. It de- 
mands the greatest exercise of power of which man is 
capable, as the foundation of moral happiness, which 
14 * 
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is, for this very reason, the greatest blessing which 
human nature is capable of enjoying. Moral happi- 
ness is a substitute, more than equivalent, for every 
other joy ; in the same manner as moral misery, the 
fruit of vice, is greater than any other distress, and 
poisons every pleasure. 

Virtue is most decidedly distinguished from every 
other source of pleasure, by the fact that whenever we 
follow conscience, resisting a desire which we think 
wrong, all the pain that attends our self-denial is con- 
verted into joy, making our satisfaction complete. 
On the contrary, if we yield to the temptation, and 
gratify the wrong desire, the painful reproaches of 
conscience can never be turned into joy, not even by 
the knowledge afterward obtained, that the mode of 
action which we conscientiously thought wrong, was 
in itself right. Nothing but a deep and full repen- 
tance, more painful than the severest self-denial, can 
reconcile us to the offended majesty of our own moral 
nature. ‘The truth, then, which is implied in the prin- 
ciple, that virtue should be practised solely for vir- 
tue’s sake, is simply this, that we should obey the law 
of duty from no other motive than a desire after that 
happiness which results from the performance of 
duty; that the prospect of this satisfaction being more 
complete than any that is found in adventitious goods, 
should suffice us and enable us to set aside, and, if 
necessary, to sacrifice all other interests and advan- 
tages for that one, which, as the Stoics well remarked, 


can neither be equalled by any other enjoyment, nor 
diminished by any distress. 
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The cause of the superiority of virtue over all the 
other means of enjoyment, and of moral happiness 
above every other good of life, is clear from what I 
have already observed with regard to the peculiar 
destiny of man. That continued advancement in ex- 
cellence, that rising from glory to glory, which charac- 
terizes the destiny of man, depends not so much on 
circumstances, and the various faculties he is endowed 
with, as on his own free exertion. Kindness, for ex- 
ample, though it be aided by the possession of means 
to supply the wants of others, and still more by a nice 
perception of their necessities and the best mode of 
realizing them, cannot be said to be more or less 
perfect because the means of exercising it are within 
our reach or-not. But kindness is more or less perfect, 
it exists in a higher or lower degree, as we are more 
or less determined to benefit others by smaller or 
greater sacrifices, devoting time, property, health, or 
life, to the good of others. It is this free effort of 
the will of man in overcoming the lower propensities 
and sacrificing the meaner interests which obstruct 
his endless progress, from which his desire of moral 
happiness derives its exalted character. When we 
say, therefore, of a man, that he is disinterested, that 
he does not act from self-love or selfish motives, we 
do not mean that he is not interested in his highest 
good, that he does not regard his moral happiness, or 
love his own perfection. On the contrary, we mean 
that he loves himself and his true interest too well to 
confine the far-reaching energies of his soul, like the 
miser, and the coward, to his own animal self, instead 
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of seeking the satisfaction of his infinite nature, like 
the martyr and the true philanthropist, in boundless, 
beneficent action. It is, as I have shown, the object 
and essence of conscience, to impel the will to bring 
the appetites and the passions into subjection to the 
love of perfection, and to free the sacred lamp that 
burns in the inner temple of human nature from every 
impurity which dims its clear and joyful light. Our 
success in all other pursuits, — after wealth, honor, 
knowledge, or friendship, — depends but in part on 
ourselves ; but the happiness of a good, that is, a 
satisfied conscience, depends wholly and solely upon 
ourselves ; and therefore, if we seek it anywhere 
else, in the success of our undertakings, the favor of 
man, or of fortune, we seek in vain. ‘True, the im- 
pulse of conscience is not, like the love of life or of 
knowledge, an immediate motive of action; it makes 
itself felt only in the contest between higher and 
lower desires, so that we have no occasion for obey- 
ing or disobeying our conscience, except when we 
are engaged in other pursuits, when, for example, we 
are tempted by party feeling to defame the character of 
our antagonists. It is then, that the still small voice 
from within makes itself heard through the storm 
of passion, and we are obeying or disobeying our 
conscience, according as our actions tend directly to 
gratify either our low or our generous passions. But 
the joy or mortification we experience from the good 
or ill success of our undertaking, is altogether differ- 
ent from the recompense of a satisfied or dissatisfied 
conscience, which remains engrafted in the soul after 
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the splendor of fortune and the shadow of sorrow 
have passed away. 

Thus, the bright essence of virtue, though some- 
times obscured by the more obvious objects of life, 
shines forth at last with its own unchangeable glory, 
like the sun after an eclipse, when the dark body has 
passed away from its radiant orb. He, who depends 
on outward success, must be aware, that the happi- 
ness he seeks is not that of an approving conscience, 
which needs nothing, and is satisfied with nothing, but 
conscientious exertion in the performance of what we 
think to be our duty. Although, therefore, moral ac- 
tions rnay have another, immediate, and external ob- 
ject, the only true motive of virtue is moral happi- 
ness. This happiness is not merely the final result 
and reward of a good action, it accompanies the mere 
thought of it, and remains connected with its recollec- 
tion. 

The same remarks, which I have made here with 
regard to the opinion, that virtue is the only ob- 
ject of virtue, apply also to other objects which dif- 
ferent moralists have considered as the true motives 
to virtue. Some say, the will of God is the highest 
moral motive ; as according to Kant, it consists in 
our supreme respect for the law of practical rea- 
son or morality. But with regard to all such theo- 
ries, it is evident, that the mere idea of the will of 
God, or of duty, is not a motive to action. In 
order to become practical, that idea must become 
a motive, a desire ; our happiness must be concerned 
in it. Thus we find, in every case, that it is the ex- 
pectation of happiness, by which a thought, be it the 
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idea of the divine will, or the moral law, becomes a 
motive to action. 

Some philosophers refer moral action to two prin- 
cipal motives, rational self-love, and a sense of duty, 
or love of virtue. Of each of these I have already 
spoken ; and will merely observe here, that, in settling 
the question about the true origin of moral action, the 
recognition of more than one chief motive is as fatal to 
morality, as the belief in more than one God is to the- 
ology. Others, who consider happiness as the ultimate 
object of all human action, do not make a distinction 
between adventitious and moral happiness, the latter of 
which is the true object of all virtue, or conscientious 
self-exertion. ‘This want of a clear discernment of the 
moral character of actions, is found in what is called 
the utilitarian system. The word utility, or useful- 
ness, seems ill adapted to express the highest moral 
principle. It seems to relate rather to a prudent choice 
of means to any given end, than to a definite determi- 
nation upon the ultimate ends of life. It is, as I have 
shown, in the case of a collision of various desires or 
motives, that conscience impels the will so to con- 
strain the passions, as to ascertain, by the exercise of 
reason, What mode of action is most conducive to 
real happiness, and then to direct the active powers 
accordingly. 

Having treated of the origin of the moral law, and 
the motive from which it is to be obeyed, I now 
proceed to an examination of the will, or that power 
in man which enables him to execute the law of his 
moral nature. 
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The first and most important question to be an- 
swered here, is this. Is man a free agent, or is his 
will determined by any other influence than his own 
choice ?- There is no question in moral philosophy 
of greater practical importance, and none in which a 
decisive result has been rendered more difficult by 
metaphysical subtilty, perverting the simple facts 
from which alone a satisfactory answer can be de- 
duced. It is a fact, acknowledged by necessarians 
as well as their opponents, that there are cases in 
which every one thinks himself free to act or not to 
act, or to determine, according to his own independent 
choice, which of two modes of action that his un- 
derstanding points out as within his reach, he shall 
adopt. Freedom of will, of course, cannot exist 
without intelligence ; for how can we choose without 
being able to perceive the various grounds of choice 
between which we are to decide ? But whenever we 
perceive two ways before us, upon either of which 
we think ourselves able to enter, we are conscious 
that it depends altogether on our own determination 
which of the two we shall endeavour to pursue. 
Each of these may be an object of desire ; for ex- 
ample, when a young man is deliberating and consult- 
ing his inclinations for different professions, in order 
to decide upon one. But these various desires or 
motives, which operate on the mind in different ways, 
each impelling it to action, are entirely distinct from 
the power of the will, by which the mind is enabled 
to decide which of them shall prevail and actually be 
carried into effect. 
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These facts suggest the true definition of the will. 
Locke, who has the merit of having first successfully 
insisted upon that distinction between the will and the 
desires, says, ‘* The idea of liberty is the idea of a 
power in any agent to do or forbear any particular 
action according to the determination or thought of 
the mind, whereby either of them is preferred.”’ This 
definition of the free will, true in its design, is vague 
in its expression. For, according to this, the power 
to do or forbear, in which free agency is said to con- 
sist, is considered as dependent on the determination 
of the mind, whereby either of them is preferred. 
But it is evident, that free agency, consists in this 
very power of determining, or giving preference to 
either of the various modes of conduct before us. 
The definition of Read, adopted by Stewart, is this. 
‘* By liberty of a moral agent, I understand a power 
over the determination of his own will.”? The de- 
fects in this definition are obvious. In the first 
place, to speak of the liberty of a moral agent, borders 
on tautology. For it is this very liberty, or free 
agency, which makes a person a moral agent. Be- 
sides, if the will is something distinct from desire, as 
Reid and Stewart allow, it consists in this liberty or 
free agency. And, if this be so, then it is an error 
to define liberty as a power over the determination 
of our own will, as if these determinations were al- 
ready formed, and as if man had a power to control 
his own free will, which is a contradiction. It is 
evident, that a definition of a simple function of the 
mind, as that of volition, can only be an account of 
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its characteristic mode of operation. Accordingly, 
I should say, the will, or what is to me the same, the 
free will, is the power of the mind to determine, ac- 
cording to its own choice, upon performing or not 
performing something which it thinks itself capable 
of doing or leaving undone ; or, in fewer words, the 
power of self-determination according to choice. 
Whether the object of volition, the mode of con- 
duct on which a person is to decide, consist in doing 
or forbearing, in an act of commission or omission, is 
immaterial. He may exercise his will as much in 
keeping his seat, as in rising, in silence, as well as in 
speech. It is likewise indifferent, whether he is right 
or not in thinking himself capable of doing what he 
may choose to do. He may determine upon going a 
journey, though sickness should keep him at home ; 
he may resolve upon accepting or refusing an office, 
though, no offer being made to him, he may not have 
a chance of doing either. ‘The existence of this 
power of self-determination, according to choice, in 
man, rests upon the clearest and surest evidence of 
which the human mind is capable, the evidence 
of our consciousness, which, at any moment of our 
life, may be put to the test. Make the experiment, 
whether, in any case in which you think yourself ca- 
pable of forming a resolution, you actually possess 
this power or not ; make and repeat this experiment 
ever so frequently, and you cannot doubt that you 
possess this power of forming or not forming a reso- 
lution according to your own choice. But still more ; 
as the possession of a free willis the foundation of 
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all personal responsibility, Providence has so consti- 
tuted our being, that it should be impossible for us to 
deceive ourselves with regard to this all-important 
fact. Whenever we feel tempted to do what we 
think wrong, we feel impelled by our conscience to 
suppress this temptation, by an act of our will which 
depends wholly upon ourselves ; and if we have either 
yielded to the temptation, or done what we thought 
right in spite of it, our conscience rewards or con- 
demus us, thus irresistibly forcing upon us the con- 
viction, that it was in our own power, that it depend- 
ed on our own sovereign choice, to resolve upon right 
or wrong. ‘Thus, our consciousness furnishes both a 
direct, and an indirect proof, of our free agency. Our 
consciousness proves our free agency directly, when- 
ever we make the experiment, whether, in any case, 
we actually possess the power to form or not to form 
a resolution ; and it furnishes an indirect proof of the 
same fact, by bearing testimony to the retributive jus- 
tice exercised by our own conscience, the indepen- 
dent judge of the will. This twofold evidence of 
our consciousness, though of itself sufficient to estab- 
lish the freedom of the will with greater certainty 
than any other object of human knowledge, is more- 
over supported by the analogy of nature. When 
we consider the various capacities with which crea- 
tive wisdom has endowed the various classes of be- 
ings ; when we consult the scale of perfection, which 
assigns its proper place to the mineral, the plant, 
and the animal, we find, that moral free agency is 
a necessary part of the system of creation, that it 
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is the last degree of that progressive scale of being, 
by which the dust that cleaves to our feet is related 
to the highest mind. This fact, that it can be shown 
from the analogy of nature, that free agency is a 
phenomenon which naturally and necessarily belongs 
to the whole, is particularly important, because all 
reasoning against it is chiefly prompted by the ap- 
parent improbability that man should possess a power, 
of which all other creatures, being determined by ab- 
solute necessity, are deprived. When I speak here 
of a proof of man’s free agency, founded upon the 
analogy of nature, I mean nothing more than a high 
degree of probability, resulting from a consideration 
of the various orders of creatures. He, who has 
caught a glimpse of the meaning of all this visible va- 
riety of things, reads in stones, and plants, and ani- 
mals, a prophecy of human freedom. 
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I HAvE shown, in my last lecture, that the com- 
mon belief in the moral free agency of man is found- 
ed upon the unexceptionable evidence of our own 
consciousness. This internal testimony seems placed 
beyond all reasonable doubt, by the fact, that, in gen- 
eral, it is in the power of every individual to put it 
to the test whenever he pleases. Whenever he be- 
lieves, that it is in his power to move or remain at 
rest, to speak or to be silent, to tell the truth or deny 
it, to yield to the tempting influence of indolence, 
avarice, pride, envy, suspicion, revenge, or to the 
moral charms of honesty, industry, humility, gener- 
Osity,—— in every case, I say, in which he thinks it 
is in his power to do or to forbear, he is certain, 
also, that he is free to determine, or resolve, which 
of the various objects within his reach he will ac- 
tually pursue. Nay, more, whenever he thinks him- 
self capable of doing a thing, or of forbearing, he is 
conscious, not only that he can choose, but that he 
must choose between the two. As soon as you 
know that it depends on your own will to contradict a 
false report, or to confirm it by your silence, you can 
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no longer remain entirely neutral, your not speaking 
is as much an act of your will, as speaking. The 
mere knowledge, or belief, therefore, that it depends 
on him to do or forbear, places a man in a respon- 
sible condition ; it forces upon him the conviction, 
that.he is a free agent. He cannot, by any act of 
his own, free himself from this responsible situation. 
Such a moral. suicide is impracticable. For the will 
cannot, by any volition or effort, by any act of its 
own, destroy itself ; we know not, and cannot con- 
ceive of, any thing having the power to convert itself 
into nothing. 

Thus we see, that man is conscious, not only of 
the power, but of the necessity, of choosing and deter- 
mining, In every case in which he believes it to be in 
his power to act or not to act. This belief, though it 
may prove wrong itself, does not depend on his will ; 
for, as I have before shown, in examining the intel- 
lectual powers of man, we really believe only what 
we cannot but believe. ‘Thus, if I really believe, 
that, by professing certain religious or political senti- 
ments, I shall render myself unpopular, this belief is 
not an arbitrary conception of my fancy, but the natu- 
ral result of my reason, reflecting upon my knowl- 
edge of the state of things ; although experience may 
afterwards prove, that I was under a mistake. Now 
if I have the belief, that I can express my sentiments, 
and that they will render me unpopular, I feel obliged 
to consider the concealment, equally with the pro- 
fession of my sentiments, as an act of my own will ; 
and to believe myself, not only possessed of the 
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power of choice, but under the necessity of exercising 
it. I am free to determine whether I shall act or 
forbear to act ; but I cannot get rid of this alterna- 
tive ; I must choose and determine upon one or the 
other. 

I have already observed, that this direct evidence 
of our free agency, which we derive from the fact, 
that we are conscious of it whenever our decision is 
called for, is confirmed by an indirect testimony of 
consciousness in cases in which we have to decide 
between right and wrong, between temptation and 
conscience. For as soon as we have decided, we 
are conscious of the involuntary operations of a retri- 
butive power implanted in our nature, by which we 
judge, reward, or punish ourselves, as free moral 
agents. We are, in every case of this kind, con- 
scious of various desires or motives, by which we 
are impelled to act in different ways ; but we are 
conscious also, that, in case of a moral contest in 
our soul, neither conscience on one side, nor temp- 
tation on the other, is of itself strong enough to de- 
cide the struggle, without the casting vote of our 
own free will. It is a poor evasion of this clear evi- 
dence of our own consciousness, and a specimen of 
reasoning in a circle, when some of those, who be- 
lieve that in every case we are determined, not by 
choice, but by the strongest motives, declare that to 
be the strongest motive from which we finally deter- 
mine to act. 

All the opposing theories of philosophers have 
never been able to prevail against this simple fact, 
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that every conscious being feels obliged at all times 
to say to himself, ‘as sure as I am, I am a free 
moral agent.”’ 

Not only the retributive judgment of our own con- 
science, but the estimation in which men hold one 
another, the just approbation or censure of society, 
and the administration of justice between man and 
man, are founded on the supposition, that they are 
free agents ; and this legal and moral presumption can 
be invalidated only by proof being brought that the 
person, at the time of the act that otherwise must be 
imputed to him, had not the use of his reason, and 
was, therefore, not able to discriminate, and, conse- 
quently, unable to choose, between right and wrong. 

All distinction between good and ill desert, virtue 
and vice, all that we esteem most highly in ourselves 
and others, is founded on this self-evident fact, that 
man is a free moral agent. 

Among those who have denied the existence of this 
freedom in man, there are some who, like Spinoza and 
Priestley, were led to it by their independent speen- 
lations on nature ; others evidently came to this in- 
quiry, with prejudices of a very different character. 
Some seem to labor under an ill-directed philanthropic 
enthusiasm to free man from that source of unhappi- 
ness which arises from dissatisfaction with himself, 
for not having acted according to his conscience, in 
cases in which he thought himself free to act or for- 
bear. These modern enthusiasts think it an impor- 
tant part of their great scheme of liberating mankind 
from bondage, to free them from the load of moral 
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responsibility and remorse, which arises from the be- 
lief that, in any case, they might have acted otherwise 
than they have done. _ 

Other men have come to this philosophical inquiry 
with preconceptions of an altogether different charac- 
ter. Some, who thought they had found the doctrine 
of moral necessity taught in Scripture,-were predis- 
posed to find the same principle taught by nature. 
This evidently impairs the philosophical character 
and value of the speculations of Edwards, on the free 
will, whose energetic acuteness and plainness would 
otherwise have greatly advanced moral science, wheth- 
er he had enlisted on the side of moral freedom or 
necessity. 

The main argument in these various systems Is tak- 
en from the observation or supposition, that every 
event in the world can be traced to some antecedent 
fact as its cause; and that the determination of the 
will in one way, rather than another, is not accounted 
for on the supposition of a power of arbitrary decision. 

Now I would ask, in the first place, in what way 
will you account for other facts in nature, for exam- 
ple, the growth of plants, or the shape which liquid 
bodies, passing into a solid state, assume by crystalli- 
zation’ Neither the seed nor the nourishment of the 
plant accounts for its peculiar growth, and the chemi- 
cal properties of crystallized liquids do not account 
for their regular, specific form. I do not mention 
these examples as analogous cases, but only in order 
to show, that the mere fact that we cannot account for 
the peculiar determination of the will from any known 
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antecedent, is no reason for supposing that our con- 
sciousness of choice must be a mistake, and that we, 
in fact, are always determined by the relative strength 
of our motives. 

Some think, with Edwards, that it is impossible for 
us to suppose a change produced without a previous 
event to account for it. But unless we believe in 
cause and effect as innate ideas of our minds, (which I 
have endeavoured to show to be an erroneous sup- 
position,) itis evident, that we have no right to ex- 
tend our belief in the necessity of an antecedent for 
any event in the world, further than to those objects 
which, according to all our observations, are deter- 
mined by an uninterrupted chain of cause and effect. 
I mean that we must confine this supposition, that 
every event is necessarily determined by some cause 
or other, though unknown to us, to inanimate matter, 
plants, and animals. But the fact that this supposi- 
tion, that every event must be the necessary result of 
a predetermining cause, agrees with all our observa- 
tions of inferior creatures, does not justify our taking 
it for granted, that it cannot be otherwise with the 
human will, whose acts, according to the evidence of 
consciousness, are not the results of any predetermi- 
nation, but of choice. 

Still, the circumstance that free agency is not 
found in any other creature we know of, though it 
does not disprove its existence in man, Is apt to make 
this supposition more plausible, which would other- 
wise, perhaps, never have been advanced in direct op- 
position to our own consciousness. The reasoning Is 
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this, —since free agency is found in no other creature, 
it is very improbable that it should exist in man. | I 
have glanced at this opinion already, in my last lec- 
ture, and I now proceed to show, that our observa- 
tion of the inferior creation, instead of raising sus- 
picions against the evidence of our consciousness, on 
the contrary, makes it highly probable, that moral 
freedom, which is denied to the inferior creatures, 
should exist in man. 

The argument against human free agency from the 
common necessarianism in nature, resembles that 
which Hume used against the miracles, as being con- 
trary to the known laws of nature which operate in all 
other cases. A thorough refutation of this argument 
with regard to the miracles, is much more difficult 
than with regard to human free agency. For of the 
occurrence of miracles, at least according to the 
belief of most Protestant Christians, we have no 
knowledge through our own consciousness, or from 
our own experience. Nevertheless, it can be made 
evident, I believe, from the history of the world, that 
miracles, or events contrary to the common law of 
nature, are, under certain circumstances, events as 
natural and probable as the existence of these laws. 
For suppose men should be in such a state that they 
believe in nothing but what their five senses can teach 
them ; and suppose the wonderful designs which ap- 
pear in the constitution of things, and the course of 
events, pass by them without their learning from them 
the most important lessons of life, the existence of 
God and their own immortal destiny ; — suppose men 
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to have been brought to such a state as actually exist- 
ed at the time of Jesus, is it not highly probable that 
Providence, if there be such a power overruling all 
human affairs, should teach men, in the only way in 
which they can be impressed, by visible effects con- 
trary.to the common laws of nature, what from the 
course of events they do not perceive, that there is a 
power from whom alone both those general laws, as 
well as these miraculous exceptions to them, proceed. 

Thus viewed, the miracles related in the Gospel 
must appear as the most natural, because the only 
effectual means, of carrying on that system of divine 
education, by which man is to be fitted for higher 
states of being. “i 

But I return to the main question, whether a fair 
and thorough investigation of the nature of beings in- 
ferior to man, renders it probable or improbable that 
he is a free moral agent. 

It needs but one glance at the various classes of 
creatures on our earth, to discover a gradual advance- 
ment toward that freedom, the fulness of which char- 
acterizes the human being. Only look and compare 
the crystal, the plant, the animal, and man, — how 
clearly they mark the different stages of the progres- 
sive principle of freedom in nature. We know that 
liquids, on becoming solid bodies, assume a distinct and 
peculiar shape, which is able to resist those continual 
changes of form to which each particle of a liquid mass 
is subjected. ‘Thus we see, in the formation of crys- 
tals, the first attempt of nature toward individual ex- 
istence. A plant is but a living crystal. Almost 
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every child has seen the formation of a metallic tree, 
and has gazed at the beautiful variety of shrubs and 
flowers, with which crystallized moisture paints our 
windows in winter, and has read in it the indication 
of coming spring, throwing open its bright galleries 
of living pictures. The eye of science, as well as 
that of childhood, sees in the plant a more perfect 
crystal, more perfect, because when the plant itself 
is decayed, it does not disappear entirely, like the 
metallic tree when melted ; but perpetuates its indi- 
vidual existence in the seed, and, by its independent 
growth, enlarges, though it cannot break, the bonds 
which confine the mineral to the mass. The growth 
of the plant is the first imperfect attempt at spon- 
taneous motion which we see completed in the ani- 
mal. But the animal is a more independent being 
than the plant, not merely because its body is discon- 
nected from the earth, but still more because it has, 
within its own body, the principle of separate, incor- 
poreal existence. It is a living being, endowed with 
powers of perception and understanding, and suscep- 
tible of pleasure, pain, and desire. Still the pro- 
gressive principle of freedom in nature, though clear- 
ly indicated in the difference between minerals, plants, 
and animals, is not completed in them. The mineral 
is bound up with the mass of the earth by the law of 
gravity, which the plant but imperfectly strives to 
throw off. But the plant, as well as the animal, is 
determined, each by the law of the species to which it 
belongs. ‘This constant law of nature assigns to each 
kind of animal, by its peculiar organization, its definite 
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existence either on, or over, or in the earth, or in 
the water, with the same necessity with which it 
causes some seeds to spring up as lilies or palms, or 
creep along the rocks as lowly mosses. 

Still we see already, in animals of a higher order, 
that the primitive law of their being, which we call 
the instinct, may be in some degree changed, per- 
verted, or ennobled, by the skill and powers of man. 
The dog may be so trained, that he will do for his 
master that, which, according to his native tendency, 
he would do only for himself, or his young. Simi- 
lar artificial modifications of the wild instincts may 
be seen in all our domesticated animals. Thus, by 
modifying the natural propensities of other animals, 
man discovers the characteristic principle of his own 
nature. 

The animal, though a more independent being than 
the mineral and the plant, is bound down by its own 
instinct, whether in its wild state, or modified by 
man. Freedom from instinct, free agency, then, was 
the principle, wxich alone could complete that ten- 
dency of creative nature toward independent individ- 
ual existence and action. But the principle of free- 
dom, which nature has implanted in man, is not only 
sufficient to make him the freest of created beings ; — 
free agency is in man an everlasting and ever-growing 
principle. As there is in his soul a continual struggle 
between spiritual desires after infinite perfection, and 
animal propensities to present gratification, the free 
will of the individual, by which alone that struggle 
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can be decided, finds an endless field laid out for its 
ever-increasing efforts. 

If this view of the origin and progress of freedom 
or individuality in nature, be correct, it is evident, 
that the moral free agency of man must be considered 
as the last natural result of the same regulative prin- 
ciple, which assigns to all the inferior creatures their 
relative rank in the system of creation. 

The principle of freedom, the beginning of which 
we have traced in the crystal, the plant, and the ani- 
mal, attains in man, as a moral agent, its full devel- 
opement, and a settled assurance of endless progress. 

While these inferences from the analogy of nature 
fully support the decisive evidence of our own con- 
sciousness, they refute, on the other hand, the reason- 
ing of those, who controvert the testimony of their own 
minds, because they have ascertained, that stones, 
and trees, and animals, are not free agents. In the 
same manner, the animals, if they could philosophize, 
might deny the principle of life within them, and 
think themselves no better than stonts or trees. 

It is the full exercise of this native principle of 
freedom in the soul, it is virtue or moral effort, by 
which the striving of man after happiness may be 
cleared from every alloy of selfishness. Convinced 
of his own immortal existence, and capable of finding 
supreme happiness only in perfection, or the most 
complete use of all his powers, he finds, that when- 
ever he endeavours to promote his own advantage at 
the expense of his fellow-men, he is abridging, instead 
of advancing, his own happiness. If he, for example, 
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confine his efforts after wealth and knowledge to him- 
self, and leave others to the evils of poverty and ig- 
norance, he robs himself of the best joys which can 
flow from the possession of wealth and knowledge. 
While the inferior animal finds satisfaction only in the 
care for itself and its offspring, man’s happiness is 
commensurate with the use of his powers; so that 
he alone can be said to know and pursue his true in- 
terest, who considers the whole human family as his 
own, and their happiness as the foundation of his own. 
The immortal principle of freedom in his soul, of 
which he is conscious, makes him the master of all 
he possesses, even of his own life ; he has no selfish 
interests to secure, and if he seeks the increase of his 
native riches, he must, as the Bible says, put his tal- 
ent to the usurers, and be satisfied with nothing less 
than the very highest interest, even the perfection and 
happiness of all. 

The remarks I have made in this, and the last two 
lectures, seem to me sufficient to answer the three 
great preliminary questions, —— What is the origin of 
the moral law ? what is the true motive from which it 
should be obeyed? and what is the nature of the will, 
or the power of moral obedience ? We have found, 
that human nature, and particularly the moral capaci- 
ties of man, are the foundation, and that reason is the 
competent expounder, of the moral law. I have 
shown, then, that the desire of moral happiness is the 
true motive of virtue ; and that the will of man is free. 
A full exposition of the moral law itself, of which I 
have given only some general outlines, must be the 
next subject of inquiry. 
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We have seen, that it devolves upon every indi- 
vidual, by the use of his own reason, to seek a satis- 
factory answer to the question, What is my duty ? 
The ways, in which men endeavour to satisfy their 
minds with regard to this great question, are various. 
Some, it is said, are guided in their decision by feel- 
ing, others by principle. What is the true meaning 
of these words ? And if there be, indeed, two ways 
to judge of our duty, is it desirable, in a moral point 
of view, that man should be guided solely or chiefly 
by principle or by feeling? It is this question which 
demands our immediate attention, since it is evidently 
the first duty of every one to ascertain in what his 
duty consists. 

The words, principle and feeling, are not used, 
in this instance, in their common and _ philosophical 
meaning ; and a want of accuracy in the use of words 
has occasioned, in this instance as in so many others, 
much unnecessary and unprofitable dispute. The 
real meaning of these words, used in this connexion, 
may be learned from examples. 

A person, seeing another in distress, is moved 
with compassion, and, knowing that the means of re- 
lief are in his hands, he at once concludes, that it is 
his duty to use them for this purpose. This man, 
we should say, acts from feeling. Suppose, on the 
other band, that the experience of many cases of the 
same description, leads a person to reflect, whether 
it would be well for him to act in the same manner 
in all similar cases. He reflects on the number of 
instances, and the degrees, and the causes of suffer- 
ing ; and, at the same time, upon the extent of his 
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own means of relief. He thus comes to the con- 
clusion, that he would be counteracting his own pur- 
pose of doing as much good as possible, by doing, in 
a particular case, as much as his feelings prompt him 
todo. He therefore thinks it his duty to restrain his 
benevolent desire, in a particular case, so as to grati- 
fy it most fully, on the whole, by limiting, in each 
case, his charitable efforts. Such a man would be 
considered as acting from principle. 

If, in these instances, the word feeling were used 
in its general philosophical meaning, we should say, 
that the man, who determines to meet the whole de- 
mands of the case before him, and the man, who 
withholds his means on one occasion in order to be 
capable of greater charity in general, are both ac- 
tuated by a feeling, that is, by a desire or motive of 
compassion and of duty. But when feeling is used 
in Opposition to principle, we mean, by feeling, a 
judgment founded upon the impression which a par- 
ticular case, real or imaginary, makes upon our 
minds ; and by principle, we understand a judgment 
that is founded upon a consideration of the nature of 
a case in general. Hence the judgment of the man 
of principle is calculated to apply to all cases of the 
same description ; while that of the man of feeling, 
being the result of the impressions of the moment, 
applies only to the individual case before him. 

It is necessary to conceive the two definitions in 
these general terms, since this difference between 
principle and feeling affects, not only our actions and 
practical views, but our mode of judging in -general. 
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We may judge of a work or act, either according 
to feelings, that is, by impressions produced by the 
sight of it, or according to principles, or general 
views of all the qualities required in a work of this 
kind. At present, I shall confine my remarks to 
the influence of this difference upon our actions. 

It is evident, that our immediate impressions, and 
our maturest reflections, may lead to the same judg- 
ment ; but they may also yield a different result. 

‘Lord, I am ready to go with thee both into 
prison and to death,’? were the generous words of 
Peter, when Jesus foretold to his disciples that his 
sufferings were at hand, and that, in that night, they 
would all forsake him. Though that highminded 
declaration of Peter may have been dictated by the 
feelings of the moment, still the most deliberate exer- 
cise of his reason, if he had used it, must have borne 
him out in the belief, that this determination alone 
was conducive to perfect happiness ; that imprison- 
ment and death with Jesus were freedom and life. 
But in the house of the high priest, in that dark and 
cold hall, where, amongst the officers and servants, 
around the fire they had kindled, he sought warmth 
and light, which he could not find in his own bosom, 
the interrogatory of a timid girl could induce him to 
forsake what his reason, as well as his best feelings, 
pointed out to him as his highest good. 

As the two modes of judging which we are con- 
sidering, may lead to a different result, it becomes a 
question of great practical importance, whether prin- 
ciple or feeling is most likely to bring us to a correct 
view of duty. Now it seems to me, that the man, 
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who determines upon his conduct beforehand by gen- 
eral rules, has great advantages over him who trusts 
to the impressions of the moment of action. 

In the first place, the man of principle forms his 
views at a time when he is free from momentary ex- 
citement, and is likely to be guided in his judgment 
only by the real merits of the case ; whereas the man 
who trusts to his feelings, delays his decision to a 
time, when he is likely to be not so much a judge as 
a party, and is apt to be induced by secondary con- 
siderations to overlook essentials. 

In the second place, in forming our rules of con- 
duct beforehand, we have the power of choosing our 
own time, our calmest and clearest moments for re- 
flecting upon our mode of acting ; we have sufficient 
leisure to consider it in all its bearings and results, as 
applied to all cases that may occur; and we may cor- 
rect our views, if necessary, before the time of action. 
But if we depend on such views as may seem to us 
most satisfactory at the moment of action, this mo- 
ment may surprise us in a state of weakness, or may 
not leave us sufficient time to reflect, and to correct 
the views we form from the first impression. 

The man of principle possesses a third advantage, in 
his unwillingness to act unless he is conscious of sufh- 
cient reasons, and in his being able to assign a reason 
for his conduct in each particular case, since it is 
founded on considering the general nature of all cases 
of the same description. The man of feeling, on the 
contrary, is frequently at a loss to give to himself, or 
others, a satisfactory account of his conduct ; that is, 
to find and show the reasons of his being impressed by 
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certain persons or events in some particular manner, 
and thereby condemned to trust or distrust, to absolve 
or condemn. ‘The three advantages of the man of 
principle in regard to calmness, time, and ability to 
account for his conduct, might be illustrated by many 
examples. Thus, in education, we see many instruct- 
ers fail from want of principle ; for example, in apply- 
ing rewards and punishments. They are apt to delay 
their decision to a time when they are excited by 
a recent offence, without taking time to reflect upon 
all the consequences of the kind of punishment they 
inflict, — trusting to a temporary expedient, sug- 
gested by the moment, rather than to a more trouble- 
some maxim, applicable to all cases of the same de- 
scription, and enabling them to give to themselves and 
others an account of their conduct. 

But, on the other hand, the man of feeling, too, 
possesses advantages over the adherent to principle, in 
regard to the correctness of his mode of action. 

In the first place, the man who delays forming his 
opinion of the manner in which he ought to act, until 
he is called upon by the occasion, may form a more 
perfect view as he grows in experience, and particu- 
larly if he employs the time previous to his decision 
in improving his mind. Opinions formed at an earlier 
period, with less experience and ability of judging, 
ought not to be followed at a later and more mature 
period of life. 

In the second place, the man who judges from the 
impression which the case before him makes on his 
mind, 1s not prejudiced by a previous opinion of his 
own ; while decisions. previously formed are apt to 
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become parts of our character and nature, and easily 
induce us to abide by them rather than to form new 
opinions and resolutions. The tendency to abide by 
opinions already formed, springs partly from indolence 
and partly from vanity, which tempts us to be guided 
rather by notions of our own, and by a blind desire of 
self-consistency, than by the real circumstances of 
the case that calls for action. 

In the third place, in order to form a correct prin- 
ciple of action beforehand, it is necessary that we 
should have time to reflect upon all its probable con- 
sequences, and that we should imagine all the circum- 
stances of the case exactly as they afterwards come to 
pass. But some cases occur which require to be 
acted upon without leaving us time for reflection, such 
as instances of immediate danger, in which the man 
who follows the decision of his feelings will hasten to 
rescue the person who might otherwise be the victim 
of his previous calm reflection. But even where such 
reflection is in its place, the correctness of our princi- 
ples would, as I have observed, require a fore-knowl- 
edge of all the circumstances of future events. In 
this respect, the man who refrains from forming a judg- 
ment, except on the real, and on all, the circumstances 
of the case before him, has a decided advantage over 
him who arrives at his conclusion from preconceived 
notions of a case that may require his decision. 
For though our principles of action be originally 
founded on experience, and reflection on the nature 
of real cases, yet as the decisions themselves are 
meant not merely for those that have happened, but 
for all similar cases that may happen, it is evident that 
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our principles, in so far as they regard the future, 
are decisions of imaginary cases. Hence it fre- 
quently happens, that we think cases which occur 
afterward to be exactly like those to which our pre- 
conceived rules apply, while they are like them only 
in secondary qualities, and unlike in the most impor- 
tant requisites. In such cases, the man of principle is 
liable to persist in the application of general rules, 
which are true, indeed, in most cases, but not in 
all, and thus to misjudge in those cases which must be 
considered as exceptions, or rather which are to be 
decided by other principles. Thus, in the example of 
a man who knows that his means enable him only to 
support himself and his family, and has therefore 
formed the principle to avoid any expense beyond this 
purpose ; if he be a strict adherent to principle, he is 
likely to deny his charitable aid to others, in cases of 
present and extreme distress, in which his feelings 
prompt him rather to starve himself for some time, 
than to let another perish. 

Thus we see that whether a person be actuated by 
principle or by feeling, there are moral advantages and 
disadvantages in each Of these motives, in regard to 
the correcting of the views by which our conduct is 
to be regulated. 

How, then, shall we answer the question, whether 
it be morally more desirable to be governed solely,-or 
chiefly, by principle, or by feeling? It is evident 
that there are only two ways of deciding this ques- 
tlon. 


We ought, if possible, to combine the advantages, 
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and avoid the disadvantages, connected with each of 
these practical guides. Only, if that should be imprac- 
ticable, we must measure the good and the evil in 
each, and choose according to the result of our esti- 
mate. 

I will briefly survey the relative advantages pecu- 
liar to principle and feeling. The advantages of the 
man of principle with regard to correctness of moral 
views, consist in his freedom from the excitement of 
the moment ; in the time he has at command to form 
and reform his views previous to the moment of ac- 
tion ; and in his being conscious of the reasons of his 
conduct. 

The man of feeling, on the other hand, with regard 
to the correctness of his moral views, possesses the fol- 
lowing advantages. As he does not judge of a case be- 
fore it happens, he may bring to itama turer mind than 
by forming his opinions at an earlier period. He, 
moreover, is not prejudiced by any previous opinions 
of his own; and, finally, he is more likely to see the 
case as it really is, independent of his previous sup- 
positions ; and he is able to act in cases which require 
decision without affording sufficient time for reflection. 

Although it may be impossible for us perfectly to 
combine in our conduct the peculiar advantages of 
acting from principle and from feeling, yet an ap- 
proach to this mode of acting certainly is in our 
power. ‘To this end we ought to employ our calmest 
and brightest moments to form such general practical 
principles as we think best calculated for all the cases 
that have come to our knowledge, or may be sup- 
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posed by us beforehand. To these rules, we should 
be resolved to adjust our conduct in general, for 
this simple reason, that those principles which are 
the results of all our experience and reflection, 
since we have found them satisfactory in all previous 
instances, are likely to prove satisfactory also in cases 
to come, at least in the next case that may occur, 
before we have altered our opinion. But, though we 
should firmly keep to our principles, as long as we are 
not convinced that they are false, yet we should never 
consider them infallible. The consideration of their 
fallibility enjoins on us the duty constantly to strive to 
improve our views; and, particularly, when a case 
occurs in which the rule we have hitherto followed 
seems unjust, should make us ready to correct our 
principle even at the very time of action. ' And if 
the case should require a decision without allowing a 
sufficient time to form a principle on general grounds, 
we must act according to what seems to us the most 
satisfactory view at the time, that is, according to our 
feelings. 

It is evident that in this practical combination of 
principle and feeling, our determination to act accord- 
ing to principle in general, enables us to establish 
our conduct upon calm reflection, and to overcome 
beforehand many of the temptations which might lead 
us astray at the time of action; while, on the other 
hand, the conviction of the fallibility of our principles, 
and of the necessity of acting upon our first views, in 
a case where further consideration is impracticable, — 
this conviction will preserve in us that freshness and 
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elasticity of mind, which the man of feeling brings to 
the case before him ; and we thus are enabled to take 
advantage of the impulse of the moment, without hav- 
ing our judgment led astray by its excitement. 

It must be acknowledged, that this decision of the 
above question, concerning the practical advantages in 
acting from principle or from feeling, still leaves much 
to the peculiar judgment of the individual. It is, in- 
deed, true, that passions excited by the moment may 
induce a man to believe that a case in which he ought 
to be faithful to his principles, requires a different de- 
cision, agreeably to passion in the disguise of reason. 
But in order to decide the question, whether we are 
at any moment impelled by the voice of truth or of 
passion, by a moral or an immoral motive, God has 
established in our breasts an unerring tribunal. Our 
conscience does not tell us whether a view we take 
of a case is right or wrong, but it tells whether we 
have exerted our intellect to the utmost for the pur- 
pose of finding the true view. 

Our conscience, then, does not tell us in what cases 
we ought to act from principle or from feeling ; but it 
tells us, infallibly, whether in forming our principles 
and our feelings, as well as in acting according to 
them, or deviating from them, we have exerted all 
our powers for the sole purpose of finding out the 
truth, and acting in conformity to it. 
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Our previous reflections have led to the result, that 
it is the right and the duty of every individual, to as- 
certain and judge, bythe use of his reason, in what 
his own duty, and the moral law in general, consist. 
So far as it is in our power, we should be guided by 
principles or rules of action, founded upon mature re- 
flection on the nature of each case that may require 
our decision. But when an immediate determination 
is called for, for which we find no sufficient rule in 
previous deliberations, we should act from feeling or 
acts of judgment, founded on the immediate impres- 
sion of the case before us upon our minds. I have 
shown also, that, although every one must answer for 
himself the question, What is duty? yet he knows 
that his judgment, however conscientious, is not in- 
fallible ; that he, therefore, should be continually 
striving to improve his ideas of right and wrong, and 
to form such conceptions of duty, as all men, if prop- 
erly informed, would recognise as true. For this pur- 
pose, the attempt is made to reduce morality to a 
science, or systematic reasoning from the observation 
of facts. All my previous remarks were intended to 
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review and mark out the ground of this science ; and 
we now must put to ourselves the question, What ap- 
pears to usto be the sum and substance of duty, or 
moral conduct ? 

The following remarks are intended to point out 
the essential properties of moral action. 

In the first place, it is one of the most obvious 
characteristics of good, as well as bad actions, that 
the moral quality belongs not to the outward part, but 
to the act of the will, the purpose or intention, wheth- 
er this have been expressed in word or deed, or not. 
The physician, who mistakes the disease of his pa- 
tient, and, notwithstanding his best endeavours to cure 
him, administers poison instead of medicine, is inno- 
cent ; while he who mixes harmless drugs, believing 
them poisonous, or who is prevented by circumstan- 
ces from executing his criminal design, is guilty. 

Second. An action, in order to be considered 
moral or immoral, must proceed from the choice or 
free-will of the agent. It would be absurd to con- 
sider an animal, the elephant for example, moral or 
virtuous on account of his not using his strength for 
the destruction of other animals, or to call the tiger 
sinful or immoral. They both act from an inward 
law, which controls their conduct with the same irre- 
sistible necessity as that with which the wheels of an 
engine are propelled by water or steam. For the 
same reason, a person who injures another in a fit of 
insanity, is not guilty. 

Third. An action, in order to be moral, must 
proceed from the right motive, that is, from a desire 
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of that happines which arises from what the individual 
considers as his duty, be his view right or wrong. 
An action performed from a wrong view of duty we 
call, when we speak more strictly, a conscientious, 
rather than a moral action. A thorough study of hu- 
man nature will teach us, I believe, to consider that 
mode of conduct as moral or conformable to duty, 
which, considering the whole of existence, is cal- 
culated to produce the greatest amount of happiness. 
Of this general requisite in a moral action I shall 
speak presently. 

Fourth. An action, in order to be not only moral, 
but virtuous, in the strictest sense of the word, must 
proceed, not only from choice, but from an effort or 
exertion of the will. That effort, or voluntary exer- 
tion, is one of the essentials of virtue, may be easily 
seen, from examples. A child, that has been brought 
up among thieves and acquired their practices, has to 
undergo a hard struggle, and to make great efforts to 
overcome his propensities, after he has become ac- 
quainted with their wickedness. In such a child it is 
a virtue if he refrains from stealing, whereas, the 
same good quality cannot be considered a virtue in 
one who has been brought up so as never to be tempt- 
ed by a chance of unlawful gain, because it requires 
in him no moral effort to be honest. 

For the same reason, every action, though it may 
at first have been the result of moral effort, and there- 
fore virtuous, ceases to be so, as soon as it becomes 
a habit. But these observations are by no means in- 
tended to slight the advantages of good education and 
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habits. For as soon as any action, for example, daily 
temperance in our meals, has become a habit, so as 
no longer to need a moral effort, our mind is set free 
from this care, and therefore capable of higher efforts. 
— Accordingly, there is no virtue without moral ef- 
fort; and the degree of virtue is always proportionate 
to our exertions, or rather, virtue consists essentially 
in an effort of the will. 

The distinction I have made here between morality 
and virtue, which are frequently used as synonymes, 
seems evident in itself, and at least, not contrary to 
the common and classical use of those words. Thus 
for example, God is called a moral being and we 
speak of his moral character ; though it seems hardly 
proper to say that God is virtuous. We call him a 
moral being, because we think him acting always for 
the best and happiest ends or purposes ; — but we do 
not call him virtuous, or speak of his self-denial, or 
self-sacrifice, because that which forms the distinctive 
excellence of man, his conquest and government over 
his passions, cannot be considered as a constituent of 
divine perfection. 

The difference between that which is moral or im- 
moral, and that which is virtuous or vicious, may be 
easily illustrated by examples. It is moral to tell 
the truth, to be just and kind towards others, while 
falsehood, injustice, and unkindness, are traits of an 
immoral conduct, and character. 

I say veracity, justice, and kindness, are moral 
perfections, though the case in which we are called 
upon to exercise these duties, should be one in which 
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our meaner interests, our desire of wealth and worldly 
honor, should lead to the same conduct, and conse- 
quently no moral effort, no self-denial or self-conquest 
be required on our part. But whenever our obedi- 
ence to the moral law demands of us the sacrifice of 
lower interests, a conquest over our passions, — the 
moral perfections then, which consist in the practice 
of such arduous duties, deserve the name of virtues, 
whose sole object is, as I have shown, the attain- 
ment of moral happiness, or that pleasure which 
springs from conscientious effort. 

In the following remarks I shall treat, not of virtue 
alone, but of duty or the moral law in general, claim- 
ing dominion over the life of man in all its various 
branches. 

I have designated that mode of action as moral, 
which is calculated to produce the greatest amount of 
pleasure or happiness, if the whole existence of. man 
be taken into consideration. 

When I speak of the whole of man’s existence, I 
mean, of course, not only his present life, but his im- 
mortal being. It is true, that in most cases a consid- 
eration of the whole of the present life, is sufficient to 
show us whether an action be good orevil. Unkind- 
ness, faithlessness, injustice, lying, and impurity, are 
easily recognised as vices, though we should not take 
into account the influence of our conduct in this life, 
upon the future state of our being. Still our views of 
duty must be contracted, if our views of man’s exis- 
tence are limited to the present life. So that in cases 
which demand the exercise of the very highest duties, 
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he who does not believe in the immortality of the 
soul, must renounce his reason in order to obey his 
conscience. When conscience bids you lay down 
your life in the performance of your duty, be it in 
rightful defence of your country, or in striving to save 
another life more precious to you than your own, 
your reason, if you believe in the immortality of the 
soul, tells you, that the consciousness of having sacri- 
ficed your highest earthly good in the cause of duty 
must be a source of greater satisfaction, than this 
life can afford. This inference you might draw from 
your own experience ; even if the positive declara- 
tions of Scripture on this subject, having been ob- 
soured by polemic theology, should be misunderstood. 
For you know, that the pleasure you derive from the 
performance of each of your duties, increases in pro- 
portion to the greatness of the sacrifice which they 
require. ‘The joy, which parents find in taking care 
of their children, increases in proportion to the sacri- 
fices which they either make, or feel ready to make, 
for their precious charge. And, on this account, he 
who believes that his personal identity will not be 
destroyed by death, but that he will continue to be 
the same self-conscious being for ever, is obliged to 
suppose, that the remembrance of having lost his life 
for conscience’ sake will yield to him, in the future 
state, at least as much satisfaction as the recollection 
of having risked it affords him in the present. Ac- 
cordingly, when we say that it is the duty of man 
to act in such a manner as is most likely to yield the 
greatest amount ’of happiness, considering the whole 
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of his existence, it is evident, that this principle of 
morality opens to the believer in the immortality of 
the soul, a more abundant source of obligation, and, 
consequently, of moral happiness, than to the unbe- 
liever, who, in cases in which his duty demands the 
sacrifice of his life, must break either with his con- 
science or his reason. 

The assertion, that morality consists in that mode 
of conduct which is calculated to produce the great- 
est amount of pleasure, if the whole of man’s ex- 
istence be taken into consideration, — this principle, 
which has been advanced, though not in the same 
terms, by several moralists, has been objected to, by 
others, on several grounds. Some have stigmatized it 
as a selfish principle, confounding it with that system 
which has been maintained by many, particularly by 
the French philosophers of the school of Condillac, 
under the name of clear-sighted self-interest (‘‘ intérét 
bien entendu”’). The difference between this system 
and that which I maintain, will appear more fully 
hereafter. At present I will only remind you of 
our previous investigations 5 investigations from which 
it appeared, that, in fact, every system of morality 
rests upon the desire of happiness as its chief founda- 
tion. For it has been shown, that no moral action 
can be performed without some motive or other, and 
that motive is nothing else than practical desire, and 
the object of all desire is happiness. Whatever ob- 
jections, therefore, may be raised against the attain- 
ment of happiness as the motive to moral action, it is 
nevertheless true, that every system is founded upon 
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this principle, unless it should be maintained, which 
it never yet has been, that actions, in order to be 
moral, should be performed from no motive whatever. 
It is evident, then, that the real difference between 
various systems consists in the mode of conduct 
which is supposed to lead man to the greatest happi- 
ness. And if the basis of human happiness be con- 
sidered as the characteristic of each system, the dif- 
ference between that which I maintain, and that of 
the French encyclopedists, will clearly appear from 
the account I shall give, as soon as I have answered 
some other objections to the first principle, that mo- 
rality consists in acting with a view to the attainment 
of the greatest possible happiness. It has been said, 
that this is no definition of morality at all, since it em- 
braces bad as well as good actions. For every one 
is prompted to good and bad actions by a view of the 
greatest happiness, or amount of pleasure. But I 
have already shown, that in this consists the chief 
difference between man and the other animals, that 
he is tempted on one side by the prospect of easy 
gratification near at hand, to give up the pursuit of la- 
borious and distant good, which promises a greater 
amount of pleasure upon the whole. ‘This tempta- 
tion necessarily prevails, unless it be resisted by an 
effort of the will. When we say, therefore, that it is 
the duty of man to pursue his highest happiness, or 
that mode of conduct which promises the greatest 
amount of pleasure, we are not guilty of the absurdi- 
ty, which Kant and others impute to us, that we 
prescribe that as the duty or moral obligation of man, 
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which he is naturally inclined to pursue, namely, his 
greatest happiness. He thinks, that to make the 
greatest happiness the principle of duty, is nothing 
more than telling a man that he shall do what he ac- 
tually does, and always will do. The pursuit of the 
greatest happiness is a duty, because, though it be 
the object of our spiritual nature, or generous pas- 
sions, it is or may be contrary to the desire after im- 
mediate and easy pleasure, which would prevail over 
the spiritual motive, unless it were restrained by an 
effort of the will. When I say, therefore, that it is 
the duty of man to do that which promises the great- 
est amount of pleasure, I refer to cases in which he 
may be tempted to forsake it ; and the real meaning 
is, that his duty consists in restraining his propensities 
to immediate, though in the end unsatisfactory enjoy- 
ment, and thus strengthening, by his own free will, 
the natural tendency to spiritual desires, or generous 
passions, after the greatest happiness of which he is 
capable. 

Others object, that by designating that mode of ac- 
tion as moral, which is calculated to yield the great- 
est amount of pleasure, we make morality and virtue 
a matter of mere calculation. But would it deserve 
the name of morality, I would ask, if it did not ad- 
mit of the test of the severest calculation? It is 
true, that it is not always in our power, nor is it 
always necessary, to calculate the amount of happi- 
ness that is likely to result from different modes of 
conduct, and to be guided by this result. I have 
shown that, in many cases, we are obliged to act from 
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feeling, that is, our practical judgment must be found- 
ed upon our impressions at the moment of action. 
But in the first place, we should not allow this mo- 
ment to come upon us without being prepared for the 
situation in which we may be placed, by previous and 
continual reflection upon the vicissitudes of life, and 
the probable results of human actions. Besides, there 
are some simple characteristics by which those actions 
which are conducive to true satisfaction, may be easi- 
ly distinguished from others, so that by their aid we 
can, at least in most cases, ascertain at once whether 
the counsellor in our heart be reason itself, or appe- 
tite assuming the garb of reason. I will mention 
some of these practical guides which it is safe to fol- 
low, in cases, in which it is not in our power to satisfy 
ourselves entirely as to the moral character of an ac- 
tion, by a thorough calculation of the amount of good 
or evil it is likely to produce. 

First, if we feel ourselves impelled by different de- 
sires to act, either in one way, which promises a grat- 
ification of our senses, or in another, which implies 
abstinence from such pleasures, the latter is more 
likely to be the moral way than the former. If you 
feel prompted to get up early in the morning, and, on 
the other hand, find a number of weighty reasons for 
lying in bed, — you may trust that the first mode of 
action will yield the greater satisfaction in the end, 
and is therefore the right way. ‘The same is to be 
said when you are engaged in assisting your neighbour, 
whose house is on fire; if you are prompted on the 
one hand to exert and expose yourself, and on the 
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other to spare and save yourself ; or when you feel 
prompted to fulfil a troublesome promise, which you 
are inclined to break, trusting that he to whom you 
owe it will excuse you;— in all such cases the ad- 
vantage which results from consulting your ease, 
strength, health, and life, is more obvious than the 
more remote, though more perfect, and therefore, 
more truly satisfactory pleasure from the exercise of 
self-denying virtue ; and on this very account, those 
desires which tend to indulgence are less to be trust- 
ed than those which require a painful effort. Still this 
presumption may be wrong. A morose and whimsi- 
cal austerity, be it the result of temperament or fa- 
naticism, may condemn the most innocent amuse- 
ments as immoral, and foolhardiness may disown alto- 
gether the duty of saving health and life. 

A second practical guide, safe in most cases, though 
not in all, is this. If you see before you two modes 
of conduct, one for the benefit of another, and the 
other for your own, the former is most likely to be 
the right way. ‘The animal desires of man, which are 
first awake, impel him to consider his own self, his 
life, health, comfort, wealth, and honor, as the chief 
good. But the infinite principle in his nature makes 
him seek, and leads him to find happiness, also in that 
of others, when promoted by him. But this rule, too, 
to consult the interest of others rather than our own, 
is In many cases wrong. A person may, from pusil- 
lanimity and a slavish disposition, disregard his indi- 
vidual rights and his true honor, and thus violate the 
dignity of human nature in his own person. 
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A third practical rule has been stated by Paley. 
One of the various ways in which our conduct may 
become the source of happiness, consists in the exer- 
cise of our faculties, either of body or mind, in the 
pursuit of some engaging end. ‘‘ Engagement,” he 
says, ‘‘is every thing ; the more significant, however, 
our engagements are, the better; such as the plan- 
ning of laws, institutions, manufactures, charities, im- 
provements, public works, and the endeavouring, by 
our interest, address, solicitation; and activity, to 
carry them into effect ; Or, upon a smaller scale, the 
procuring of a maintenance and fortune for our fami- 
lies, by a course of industry and application to our 
callings, which forms and gives motion to the com- 
mon occupations of life; training up a child, prose- 
cuting a scheme for his future establishment, making 
ourselves masters of a language or a science, improv- 
ing or managing an estate ; and, lastly, any engage- 
ment which is innocent, is better than none, as the 
writing of a book, the building of a house, the laying 
out of a garden, the digging of a fish-pond ; even the 
raising of a cucumber or of a tulip.’’ The principle, 
that happiness consists in the exercise of our facul- 
ties in the pursuit of some engaging end ; and that the 
more significant the engagement is, the better ; — this 
principle, as it is here stated, requires of course, mod- 
lfications and explanations ; for it is evident that one 
who should be engaged in a deep and extensive scheme 
of intrigue and deceit, would come within the terms of 
Paley’s description of a happy and moral man. But 
the terms of his proposition were evidently used in 
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their obvious meaning, as relating only to the innocent 
pursuits of life. But setting aside the imperfect state- 
ment of the principle, it expresses a great and most Im- 
portant truth, which, if its author had viewed it with a 
philosophic ken equal to his practical tact, would have 
been fit and worthy to be put at the head of the moral 
system, and to be made the corner-stone of the edifice 
of human life. This will appear from the following 
remarks. 

I have laid it down as the first principle of morality, 
that the conduct of man is moral, if it is intentionally 
calculated to bring about the greatest happiness of the 
agent, considering the whole of his existence. I now 
add, in consequence of my previous delineation of hu- 
man nature, that the greatness of the happiness of man 
is commensurate with his advancement toward perfec- 
tion. Human perfection consists in the most various 
and harmonious exercise of our faculties, and an ap- 
propriate condition or sphere of action in the world. 
To express it in fewer words, the perfection of man 
consists in the greatest possible efficiency, with an 
appropriate condition. 

The relation which the principle of morality, that 
characterizes the system I have to propose to you, 
bears to the forementioned remark of Paley, is obvi- 
ous. According to this, the happiness of man is pro- 
portioned to the significance of the pursuit in which 
he is engaged ; and the principle I have stated speci- 
fies the highest object of human pursuit ;—I mean hu- 
man perfection, or the greatest possible efficiency, and 
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an appropriate condition. The foundation of this prin- 
ciple in the nature of man has been already shown. 
We have seen that all that can properly be called hu- 
man action is founded upon some motive, that is, a 
desire or striving after satisfaction. Thus human de- 
sire, in its gradual unfolding, appears under three 
forms, first, the appetite, which man has in common 
with the other animals; then, the lower and higher 
passions, showing the gradual rising of man from the 
limited sphere of animal existence to infinite mental 
action ; until, at last, human desire appears in its 
most perfect form, as love, (heavenly love, as Plato 
calls it,) which consists in the vital interest of the soul 
in perfection. Love, then, or the desire of perfec- 
tion as the foundation of human happiness, is the true 
and only motive to moral action. 

The desire of perfection moves or impels the soul 
to put forth every capacity, and to assign to each its 
proper place among the objects of life, and thus to 
convert the practice, as well as the knowledge, of 
morality, into one various and harmonious whole. I 
have said, human perfection consists in the greatest 
possible efficiency, withan appropriate condition or 
sphere of existence and action. This last part of the 
definition distinguishes this system from that of the 
Stoics, who, in their morality, thought man’s activity, 
or efficiency, was every thing, while the condition or 
circumstances in which the wise or moral man is 
placed, they counted nothing. Health, competency, 
the esteem of men, a well-regulated family, and a free 
country, were indeed reckoned among the desirable 
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things, and the rational objects of life. But they did 
not allow them to be real good, or objects of moral ac- 
tion. But this is evidently an exaggeration of the true 
principle, that action, the full use of his powers, is the 
main object of man, and that his desire after adventi- 
tious good, a place and condition in the world, should 
be limited to a mode of existence graduated by his 
deserts and suited to the use of all his powers. As 
the display of the fulness of his nature is a moral ob- 
ject, the striving after a condition appropriate to this 
end, must be likewise moral. It is consequently a 
moral object to strive after an independent condition 
in society, and intercourse with our fellow-men in its 
most interesting and improving forms, in domestic and 
public life ; and to seek the approbation and love of 
God. 

I now proceed to show the influence which the 
principle of morality I have laid down, must exer- 
cise upon the whole of human life; reserving it for my 
next lecture to carry it out into the most important 
particulars. 

The principle, that it is the duty of man to strive 
after the greatest possible efficiency and an appropriate 
sphere of action, must exercise an influence, first, 
on his own faculties and powers of body and mind, 
and then on his relation to the world without him. 

When we gaze upon the mighty achievements of 
the human intellect, in learning, in works of fiction, 
and philosophy ; when we listen to the simple story 
of the affections, embracing God and the world in their 
infinite expanse; when we consider the free power of 
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the will, with its heroic tale of passions subdued and 
the love of life conquered ; when we look at the hu- 
man frame, with its various organs and multiform 
powers ; when we contemplate all these manifold and 
wonderful capacities and works of the inner and the 
outer man, a desire rises within us, without our bid- 
ding or control, a desire to exercise all our faculties 
with entire freedom, and to the utmost of their 
strength. 

The fact, that you cannot contemplate a work of 
poetry or philosophy, an act of stern principle or sac- 
rificing love, without desiring to be yourself the phi- 
losopher and the poet, the hero and the martyr, this 
fact shows that all those various capacities exist in 
each human being; and that it is the design of our 
common nature, that the individual should seek, in the 
actual use and unfolding of his powers, the substance 
of that enjoyment, of which his passive admiration is 
only the shadow. It is the calling of the minister of 
education to enter into this design of nature, to nurse 
the infant powers of man, to irrigate, with provident 
care, the tender roots of the character striking into the 
depths of his being, and to give light to the germs of 
the intellectual life which are aspiring upward. 

But man is not satisfied with making his own little 
self the axis around which all these mighty powers 
revolve. 

Man desires to extend his agency and influence be- 
yond himself as far as possible. The exercise of 
power is the life-spring of happiness ; the degree of 
our happiness is commensurate with the amount of 
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power in action. ‘The truth of this principle is ex- 
emplified in the conqueror and enslaver of millions, 
as well as in him who lays down his life as a ransom 
for all his brethren of the human family. But the en- 
slaver of others mistakes the true object of his own 
desire, while the Saviour of his fellow-men sees it in 
its perfection. He who has looked into the perfect law 
of liberty, knows that one who exercises his powers 
for the destruction of those things, which, by his fos- 
tering care, might have ripened to perfection, coun- 
teracts his own purpose. He who desires a real, last- 
ing, and unlimited influence in the world, must enter 
into the spirit of its laws ; he must endeavour to find out 
from the constitution, and lasting design of things, in 
what manner he can exercise upon them a power such 
as his own nature makes him desire. How different, 
even in the freest country in the world, would be the 
state of society, if the simple truth, that he who takes 
intelligent care of a plant exercises greater power 
than he who wantonly destroys it, were applied to 
man ; if it were understood, that the greatest influence 
in society consists in seeking, calling forth, and cher- 
ishing every latent germ of excellence, the smallest 
seeds of truth, goodness, and beauty ; if it were deeply 
felt, that power is obtained and extended, not by sup- 
pressing, but by warming into life and unfolding it in 
others. Of these great prospects of moral philoso- 
phy, which must appear as dreams so long, and only 
so long, as men have not the moral courage to make 
them truths, I shall say more in future. Here I will 
only add, that the efficiency of man beyond himself 
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extends to nature or the inferior creation, to his fel- 
low-men, and to the Deity. Of the particular duties 
arising from these three relations I shall treat in my 
next lecture. 

From what I have said now, there cannot remain 
any doubt with regard to the essential difference be- 
tween this system, which, for want of another distin- 
guishing name, we will call the ‘‘ system of human 
perfection,”? and that maintained by the French En- 
cyclopedists, according to which morality consists in 
a clear-sighted self-interest. The practical difference 
between the two principles, may be seen most easily 
from an example. Justice and kindness toward our 
fellow-men are considered as duties in both these 
systems. But the system of self-interest requires of 
you to be just and kind, because your own conduct is 
the only reasonable ground for hoping that others will 
be just and kind to you in return. The system of 
human perfection enjoins justice and kindness upon 
you as duties, because they extend your own efficien- 
cy, since, in performing these duties, you exercise the 
highest power that is granted to man, to be, by his ac- 
tions, an instrument of perfection and happiness to a 
moral agent, a being whose nature seems to place him 
beyond the control of every other-being. According 
to the principle of perfection, then, kindness and jus- 
tice are duties, though they should be performed 
without any view to receive a kind and just treatment 
inreturn. Every one owes the duties of justice and 
kindness to his own nature as necessary parts of its 
perfection ; whilst, according to the system of self- 
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interest, there is no rational obligation to exercise them, 
except so far as they are the only terms on which we 
can expect justice and kindness in return. When- 
ever, then, we are perfectly convinced that our want 
of respect and kindness to others cannot come to 
light, there is nothing to restrain us from unkindness 
and injustice ; and, on the other hand, whenever we 
are convinced that our good deeds will remain entirely 
unknown, there is no moral inducement.to perform 
them; and if a person by violence or deception 
should succeed in making himself the arbiter of the 
lives and the sentiments of others, so as to feel en- 
tirely independent of their love or hatred, there is no 
duty, according to that system, to oblige him to jus- 
tice and humanity, or to restrain him from tyranny. 

But he who, by his own will, has made himself 
what his nature has enabled and. intended him to be, 
would cut off the richest sources of happiness, by 
confining it to himself. His striving after the greatest 
possible efficiency, makes him consider himself only 
as one of all his fellow-beings, whose perfection and 
happiness is his aim. All his duties towards himself 
are included in those which he owes to mankind. As 
a little child, before he has learned to say, ‘‘I am,” 
and °‘ I will,’? speaks of himself in the third person by 
the name which others give him, thus the man who 
has risen to the height of personal independence by 
virtue, again considers himself and acts as one of the 
great family of man. 

In my next lecture I shall speak of the most impor- 
tant of the special duties of man. 


PERG UCR? Xa 


THE investigations in moral philosophy, to which 
I have had the pleasure to direct your attention, have 
led us to perceive the principle which lies at the 
foundation, and some of the proportions which form 
the system, of morality. We have seen, that it is 
the first duty of man to pursue the greatest happiness 
of which he is capable, sacrificing all inferior interests 
and pleasures, so far as they are opposed to the pur- 
suit of the highest good. I have shown, that man’s 
happiness is founded on perfection, that is, the great- 
est possible efficiency, and an appropriate condition. 
To judge from our feelings, it is as if all our powers, 
powers of incalculable strength, were pent up in a 
narrow enclosure ; all our pains are manifestations of 
discontent ; our desires, the motives to action, are 
strivings of the soul after emancipation ; every Joy, 
arising from the exercise and enlargement of power, 
is a feeling of triumph ; it is the infinite principle in 
our nature, glorying in its progress toward freedom. 
Our happiness, therefore, increases with our active 
strength; and the strength of man, although sown in 
weakness, may be raised in glory, and grow without 
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end, by his own virtue, or conscientious effort. For 
virtue is the greatest display of human power ; while 
all vice, whether it consist in sensual gratification, or 
in pride, envy, avarice, cruelty, or tyranny, cramps 
the power of man, in confining it to his own narrow 
self; whereas self-denial, self-government, justice, 
liberality, and philanthropy, enlarge the sphere of his 
efficiency. 

We learn the infinite tendencies and capacities in- 
folded in our own nature, as soon as we call them 
forth, and in proportion as we put them to the test 
by actual exertion ; and thus each one may create for 
himself an experience of himself, which will make 
him conscious of his infinite nature. This conscious- 
ness of himself, as a free and immortal being, enables 
and impels him to throw off all selfish reserve and 
regards ; his love of knowledge and skill is no longer 
confined to seeking support for himself and his family, 
but may become a generous desire and study of all 
wisdom and excellence ; his love for himself and his 
family may grow into godlike, self-sacrificing philan- 
thropy. 

The happiness, the duty of man, then, consists in 
the greatest possible efficiency. It is his duty to fill 
every situation in which he may be placed, and con- 
tinually to enlarge it. The peculiar situations or 
conditions of man, being innumerable and incalcu- 
lable, it would be vain to attempt a complete enumera- 
tion of all his social duties. We can state and con- 
sider only the most important relations of life, in 
which all men are, or may be placed, and point out 
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the course of duty in each of them. I have men- 
tioned already, that the efficiency of man extends to 
three objects ; to nature, or the inferior creation, to 
man, and to the Deity. A superficial view of these 
three relations seems sufticient to show, that man is 
called by his moral and infinite nature to reign over 
inferior creatures, to enter into relations of mutual 
benefit with his fellow-men, and to rise to a contem- 
plation and enjoyment of the Supreme Spirit. He, 
who should do justice to himself in the three great 
relations of life, must be considered as a perfect man. 
But we have already seen, that human perfection is 
not, and can never become, a permanent possession ; 
but that it is an object of continual aspiration ; and, 
consequently, when we call a person perfect, we 
mean only, that, during a certain period of his ex- 
istence, he is doing all that is in his power to fill the 
whole sphere of his duty. 

With regard to the three great branches of duty, 
or principal directions of moral action, I mention 
beforehand, that I shall not treat of the duties which 
he owes to himself, as an individual, as separate and 
distinct from all the rest, but as a part of the duties 
which the individual owes to human nature, and, con- 
sequently, to the whole race of which he is a mem- 
ber. Of these duties of man to mankind I shall 
speak, after I have considered his relations to other 
creatures and to the Deity. For these two relations, 
which exist for each individual without any reference 
to his fellow-men, form, at the same time, two Im- 
portant objects of human intercourse. The right of 
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property is founded upon the relation between man 
and the material and animal creation ; and to regulate 
the acquisition and possession of property is one of 
the essential objects of the state or the civil commu- 
nity. On the other hand, the connexion in which 
each individual stands to the Deity is the foundation 
of religious societies.’ ‘For these reasons I intend, 
first, to treat of those duties which arise from the 
relation between man and inferior things, and then of 
those which spring from his connexion with the Su- 
preme Mind ; so that, in the course of my investiga- 
tions of the nature and object of church and state, I 
may be able to refer to those two fundamental rela- 
tions. 

Nature furnishes employment for all the various 
faculties of man, separately and combined. His in- 
tellect finds in nature the means for his own com- 
fortable support, and an immense field of inquiry, 
bright with traces of perfection. His feelings dis- 
cover objects of interest, sympathy, and affection ; 
his conscience is awaked by a struggle in his soul be- 
tween desires after a lawless exercise of his strength, 
and a wanton use of all inferior creatures, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, a tender regard for every 
trace of perfection in nature. This conscientious 
regard has for its chief object the life and hap- 
piness of animals, which seem to have been thrown 
by nature upon his generosity and mercy. His will 
finds an ample sphere of action, partly in restraining 
his own lawless passions from wanton cruelty and 
destruction, and partly in using the powers of his 
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body,.his senses and his organs, to make himself mas- 
ter of the lower orders of beings. Thus, by the 
Joint use of all his faculties of mind and body, man is 
enabled to realize the birthright of his race to ‘* sub- 
due the earth.”’ 

If it is true then, that the duty of man consists in 
the greatest possible efficiency, or the most harmoni- 
ous and various exercise of his powers, it is evident 
that with regard to nature his duty is twofold. 

It is his duty, in the first place, to establish his do- 
minion over all created things except man, and to 
use, and even destroy them, if it be necessary for the 
support and improvement of man. ‘Thus the use of 
animals for making painful experiments, is in some in- 
stances necessary for the promotion of natural and 
medical science ; while in other cases it is as immor- 
al as it is unnatural. 

Man is bound, in the second place, to abstain from 
all cruelty towards, or wanton destruction of any thing 
in nature; for, by a disregard of this principle, he de- 
prives himself of objects of knowledge, use, or inter- 
est ;—— whereas by a tender regard for every trace of 
perfection in nature, he acts as a fellow-laborer of 
the God of nature, though not in creating, yet in pre- 
venting the destruction of that which He has created, 
perfect in its kind. This conscientious regard for what 
may not improperly be called the rights of nature, 
and of animals particularly, we find recognised by 
men in a state of nature, as well as in that advanced 
stage of civilization, when the highest refinement 
has led them back to simplicity. Beautiful traces 
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of the acknowledgment of these rights, you may find 
in the ancient laws of the East, particularly those 
of the Hindoos. Among the ancient Greeks, also, 
though they used all sorts of animals for food, as 
we do, it is recorded that the Areopagus condemned 
a boy to death for having put out the eyes of a 
bird. Among modern nations also, we find some 
of the domesticated animals included in the protec- 
tion of the law, though by no means so extensive- 
ly and effectually as Christian and humane feelings 
would dictate. Nay, more, though we no longer 
consecrate trees and groves to religious rites, is there 
a heart that would not condemn, as a profanation, 
every attempt wantonly to destroy or disfigure a ma- 
jestic elm or oak, or intentionally to tread under foot 
a beautiful ower, or dash to pieces a beautiful crys- 
tal? Who would not condemn him asa barbarian, 
who should wantonly mar the wild and lovely magnifi- 
cence of a water-fall ; or who, in countries adorned 
with the remains of ancient glory, with the ruins of 
castles and temples, should carelessly destroy what 
Gothe so expressly calls ‘‘ the masterpieces of na- 
ture’s masterpiece’? ? Let me not be charged with 
an extravagant sensibility, cherished at the expense of 
the real interest of man in the use of the things of this 
earth. I value the life and happiness of one human 
being more highly than all the things of this earth, the 
works of nature and of art. But it is for this very 
reason, for the purpose of multiplying and refining the 
sources of human enjoyment, that I urge it as a matter 
of conscience upon all, and particularly upon parents 
and teachers, to cultivate that love of nature which 
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is anxious to keep its commandments ; and to listen 
to its silent protests against the wanton use or de- 
struction of the means of life, wisdom, and happiness. 

Enough has been said on the duties arising from the 
relation between man and the lower orders of creation. 
I proceed to give an account of those obligations 
which grow out of the connexion of man with the Su- 
preme Being. 

I cannot enter here upon an extensive inquiry into 
religion, examining the proofs of the existence of 
God, and the ideas we can form of his being and 
character. I shall speak chiefly of the essential bear- 
ing of religion and morality upon each other, and the 
practical consequences, the duties resulting from reli- 
gious principle. 

For this purpose, it is necessary, in the first place, 
that we should perfectly understand each other, as to 
what we mean by the words religion and morality. 
The definition of these terms cannot be settled by 
etymology, which, with regard to the word religion, 
is somewhat doubtful. But it is important that we 
should fix our attention upon the sense in which these 
words are generally used. ‘There seems to be a gen- 
eral feeling that would insist upon a difference between 
the two, but opinions do not agree as to what it con- 
sists in. It is generally believed that a man can be 
moral without being religious, even though he be an 
atheist; while most persons-at least, seem satisfied 
that a man cannot be religious without being moral. 
Some say, that religion is the spirit of morality, and 
morality the form or manifestation of religion. But 
though there is evidently some truth touched upon 
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in these expressions, they are themselves indistinct. 
For how can we conceive of any principle of action, 
physical or spiritual, without any form, that is, mani- 
festation of itself in actions ? And what becomes 
of morality, considered apart from the spirit of mo- 
rality ? We speak of moral principles, sentiments, 
and intentions, —of a moral spirit; and we con- 
demn as immoral, that which is only moral in appear- 
ance. ‘To take the mere appearance of morality for 
morality itself, is not less a mistake than to confound 
the mere form of religion with its substance. Much 
more arbitrary is the distinction which comprehends 
under religion the whole of man’s duties, while it con- 
fines the idea of morality to the social obligations of 
man towards man ; —as if purity, moral courage, and 
self-improvement, were not enjoined by the law of 
morality, even without reference to the social state ! 
Others would have us understand by morality the ob- 
ligations man owes to others and to himself, — while 
religion is said to denote exclusively his duties toward 
God. But there are moral obligations toward God 
as well as toward man; and God is worshipped in 
the performance of all our duties. 

Others maintain a difference in the motives by 
which the religious, and by which the moral man, is 
actuated. The religious man is said to act from more 
elevated motives, he does every thing exclusively or 
chiefly with reference to God and his will ; — while 
the mere moral man may be actuated by other mo- 
tives, such as honor and a rational self-love. But 
this view implies a mistake, first, with regard to the 
character of the moral man. A man cannot be called 
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truly moral, unless his conduct consist in a perfect 
obedience to the dictates of his conscience. Neither 
self-love, nor honor, nor any other motive, can im- 
press On any action or intention the character of 
morality ; because every motive requires, itself, the 
sanction of conscience, in order to become a moral 
principle of action. Moreover, our religion itself, 
to be perfect, requires the assent of our conscience. 
Our religion is not what it ought to be, unless our 
conscience bears testimony, that the religious views 
we hold are the result of faithful inquiry, and that 
our feelings and actions are conformable to what we 
conscientiously hold to be true. Accordingly, we 
claim it as our highest privilege and duty, to worship 
God according to the dictates of our consciences. 
Our worship, our religion, whether it be founded upon 
fear or upon love, lacks its highest sanction if it is 
not founded upon our conscience, if it is not a truly 
moral religion. 

However differently men may think on many sub- 
jects connected with morals and religion, yet in 
substance they understand each other ; so that in- 
dividuals of any nation find, in the language of ev- 
ery other, means of communicating their ideas on 
these subjects of universal and constant importance. 
He, therefore, whose intellect is sufficiently enlarg- 
ed, not to lose sight of the principle in whatever 
form it may appear, can recognise and respect the 
spirit of religion in the fanatic and the idolater, and 
the foundations of morality in the atheist, as well as 
in the enlightened and pious Christian. All those 
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to whom these words are expressions of something 
real, understand by morality a principle that should 
govern the whole conduct of man in public, domestic, 
and private life ; while religion enables them to trace 
the legitimacy of the government of this principle to 
the very foundation of his being, and the source of all 
existence. " 

If we look upon the effects of the religious princi- 
ple in the world, it appears, in its purest and in its 
most degenerate form, as the mightiest agent in human 
affairs. Enlightened self-love teaches man to respect 
the rights of others and repay kindness with kindness ; 
but religion teaches him to sacrifice his own rights for 
the rights of others, to love his enemies, and to die 
for those who would not permit him to devote his life 
to their service. Self-interest will lead men to enrich 
themselves at the expense of others ; to conquer and 
enslave others to their own power. Religion gathers 
nations under the sign of the crescent, or the cross, to 
extend over all this world a kingdom that is profess- 
edly not of this world. It is religion that drives man 
from the society of men to make solitude his friend, 
and to seek in the wilderness himself in himself ; and 
which, on the other hand, enables him to find in the 
bustle of society, in its troubles, pleasures, and cares, 
a peace which the deepest solitude cannot give. 

‘In every instance in which religion acts as a princi- 
ple distinct from every other, it impels and enables 
man to do and to suffer what no other principle of 
his nature could effect or explain. 

Of the various illustrations of this truth with which 
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the history of religion abounds, I will give here only 
one. The societies of those religious enthusiasts who, 
in the history of the church, are known by the name 
of self-flagellators,. which made their appearance in the 
thirteenth century, in Italy, are thus described by a 
contemporary witness. ‘‘* During those centuries in 
which many vices and crimes disgraced Italy, sud- 
denly a penitential state of feeling seized first the in- 
habitants of Perugia, then the Romans, at last almost 
all parts of Italy. The fear of Christ came upon 
them so powerfully, that noble and ignoble, old and 
young, even children of five years, nearly naked, 
walked through the streets, two and two, in solemn 
procession. Each of them held in his hand a scourge 
made of thongs, with which, uttering sighs and lamen- 
tations, he violently struck his own shoulders, until the 
blood followed. Their eyes overflowing with tears as 
if they were actually beholding the suffering of the 
Saviour, they cried in a lamentable manner after the 
mercy of God, the God of mercy, and the aid of the 
mother of God. Not only in the daytime, but even 
at night, and in the severest winter, they walked, 
hundreds, and even ten thousand of them, with burn- 
ing torches, led by the priests with crucifixes and 
banners, through the cities and to the churches, and 
humbly prostrated themselves before the altars. ‘They 
did the same in villages and market towns; so that 
fields and mountains seemed to reécho with the voices 
of those crying to God. All musical instruments 
and amorous songs were silent; only the mourn- 
ing hymn of the penitent was heard everywhere in 
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cities and in the country ; hearts of stone were moved 
by its lamentable sounds, and the eyes of the harden- 
ed were filled with tears. The women, too, took a 
part in this pious exercise ; and, in their chambers, 
not only those of the common people, but even noble 
dames and tender maidens inflicted upon themselves the 
same penance. At that time all who had been enemies 
were reconciled to each other; usurers and robbers 
hastened to restore their unlawful gain, and whoever 
else was given to vice, humbly confessed his sins, and 
renounced his vanity. The prisons were opened, the 
prisoners were set free, and exiles were allowed to 
return.” 

In its healthiest and loftiest growth, as well as in its 
wildest excrescences, religion shows itself as the germ 
of infinity in the soul of man. Now if we follow up 
the various streams of human effort which, under the 
name of religion, have alternately blessed or desolated 
the world, and trace them to their hidden springs in 
human nature, what is it, for which the fanatic aban- 
dons all sources of natural enjoyment and submits to 
arbitrary, self-imposed torments ; and for which the 
true Christian turns away from the brightest and surest 
prospects of ambition? It is a longing after happi- 
ness, which outlives all the sufferings he may have to 
endure, and outgrows all the success he may meet 
with. Disappointment only deepens, instead of 
quenching, this innate desire ; while it grows in pro- 
portion to his successful attempts to gratify it. This 
innate desire of man after the greatest happiness of 
which he is capable, is the element of all religion. 
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The desire of happiness, however, upon which re- 
ligion is grounded, does not enable us to distinguish 
it from morality ; but, on the contrary, shows that 
both rest on the same foundation. For the desire of 
happiness we know to be the motive of all human ac- 
tion, the main spring of animal, moral, and intellectual 
life. But the attainment of man’s happiness depends 
in part on himself, on his faculties, talents, and espe- 
cially his moral efforts ,—and in part on circumstances, 
or his condition, and on the good or ill success of his 
undertakings. Every moment of his existence -con- 
vinces him, that the use of his own faculties would not 
be sufficient to the attainment of happiness, unless na- 
ture, or the things around him over which he has no 
control, were so organized and directed as to be adapt- 
ed to his wants. He, indeed, commits the seed to the 
ground ; but he knows that it will not yield the desir- 
ed harvest, unless it be favored by rain and sunshine 
from above, and the storm and the hail be averted, 
by a power not his own. The same may be said of 
every other pursuit of man ; his life, his family, his 
industry, the culture of his mind, and formation of his 
character, every thing he has, wants, or hopes for, 
depends in a great part not on himself, but on another, 
a greater power, which has assigned him a place in 
the universe, in which he cannot exist unless support- 
ed by the same Almighty hand. Now this desire, 
that all things should be so organized and directed as 
to be conformed to the wants of man, is the founda- 
tion of all religion. Whether a person believe that 
this providential direction of human affairs is vested in 
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a host of gods, or in the eternal law of nature, or in 
God, whose guardian care controls the course of 
events in such a manner as to enable man, as a free 
agent, to form his own character, and, consequently, 
be the author of his own happiness or misery, — or 
whether he believe that this providential agency is 
independent of all he can do, or that it can be secured 
by a virtuous life, or by prayers, or sacrifices, or by 
the charms of his priests ; — all these various beliefs 
are only different forms of the same principle. 

It is easy, from these considerations, to perceive the 
difference, as well as the intimate connexion, between 
religion and morality. They both denote a direction 
of the mind toward a certain object, a good to be at- 
tained, a happiness to be secured. Morality we 
know to be a direction of the mind toward that happi- 
ness which results from the consciousness of the most 
various and harmonious exercise of all our powers. 
Religion consists in the direction of the mind toward 
that happiness which results from the belief, that all 
things in the world are constituted and directed so as 
to admit of the most various and harmonious exercise 
of all his faculties. Now as we cannot exercise any 
one of our faculties, nor draw a breath, nor move a 
hand, nor feel, nor think, nor form a resolution, unless 
the world in which we live be so constituted or gov- 
erned, as to admit and secure our existence and ac- 
tion, itis evident that the moral life of man, which 
consists in the full exercise of his faculties, is without 
a foundation, unless the main supposition on which re- 
ligion rests, be true. But though morality has no se- 
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curity for its continuation, but in religion, and naturally 
leads to religion, it is clear, on the other hand, that it 
can exist without it. For as long as man actually 
possesses the faculties, in the exercise of which mo- 
rality consists, he feels bound to acknowledge the 
moral law, though these faculties should cease the 
nextmoment. Thus we find many among the Stoics, 
as well as among the Sadducees, insisting upon the 
strictest morality, though not believing in the immor- 
tality of the soul, but supposing death to be the extine- 
tion of moral as well as animal life. But, on the other 
hand, although true morality can exist without religion, 
true religion cannot exist without morality. For all 
true religion rests upon the belief in a supreme direc- 
tion of the course of events, which secures to man his 
moral existence, a state of happiness dependent on 
his conduct. 

But false religion, that is, a principle having some 
_of the characteristics of religion, may be made the in- 
strument of folly or immorality. When we hear of the 
Indian, in Brazil, believing himself divinely inspired, 
when the priest, in order to strengthen him for a dan- 

gerous enterprise, blows some tobacco smoke into his 
nose, we see, through the guise of folly, a reliance on 
Providence for the success of his undertaking. And 
when we see the fanatic, honestly relying on divine 
aid in a war of extermination against heretics; or 
boldly attempting every crime, because all sins are 
forgiven beforehand to a champion of the Most High ; 
we still recognise the religious principle, though in its 
most corrupted form. But, as I have before observed, 
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true religion is founded on a reliance on Providence 
for a continuation of our moral existence, and for that 
happiness alone, which flows from the most harmo- 
nious exercise of all our faculties. 

The religious principle, or reliance on Providence, 
is not confined to the exercise of any one faculty, or 
any particular pursuitof man. The husbandman re- 
lies upon it for his harvest, the merchant for his com- 
mercial undertakings, the soldier for victory, the cler- 
gyman for guidance and strength in his ministry, the 
philosopher for intellectual light, the poet for inspi- 
ration. Every one desires to live and to act ac- 
cording to the known tendencies of his nature, so 
that his religious ideas must, of course, depend on 
his knowledge of himself, and the relative impor- 
tance of the various objects of his desires, as con- 
ducive to real satisfaction. A clear illustration of 
this truth you will find in comparing the religious 
doctrines of the Old and the New Testament. In 
both records, success and happiness are promised 
to man; in both, divine aid is made to depend on 
his moral conduct. But the happiness, promised in 
the Old Testament, such as long life, prosperity, and 
numerous descendants, is evidently calculated for 
men not yet awakened to a consciousness of the 
infinite tendencies of their nature ; while the declara- 
tions of the Gospel hold out an inspiring encourage- 
ment to every good effort, a faithful warning against 
every tendency to evil, a full compensation for every 
good of life lost without guilt, a crown of glory for ev- 
ery sacrifice ; — it shows to every penitent child the 
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opening arms of a forgiving Father ; it points out to 
all the wanderers on earth the way to their eternal 
home. 

The adaptation of religion to the actual condition 
of men, is as evident in the Old as in the New 
Testament. The former was adapted to a people 
who could find God only in the events of this world, 
and the influence of human conduct upon the present 
life ; the Gospel was calculated for mankind, in all 
ages, to satisfy both the finite and the infinite wants 
of human nature. . 

This account of religion contains, I believe, all 
that is essential, and excludes all that is extraneous, in 
the views which are generally entertained with regard 
to this subject. Somewhat too vague for a scientific 
exposition, though reaching the very heart of religion, 
are the words of Benjamin Constant, in his work on 
religion, which no one, truly interested in this sub- 
ject, should leave unread. He says, ‘‘ We expe- 
rience a confused desire of something better than that 
which we know; the religious sentiment presents 
to us something better. We feel oppressed by the 
bonds which confine and chill our souls; the re- 
ligious sentiment announces to us a period when we 
shall break these bonds. We are weary with the 
commotions of life, which, without ever subsiding, 
are sO monotonous, that they render both satiety in- 
evitable, and repose impossible ; the religious senti- 
ment gives us the idea of a repose inexpressible, and 
ever exempt from satiety. In one word, the re- 
ligious sentiment is the answer to the cry of the soul 
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that nothing can silence; to that springing forward 
of the soul towards the unknown, the infinite, that 
no one can entirely control, with whatever distracting 
objects he may surround himself, with whatever in- 
genuity he may deafen or degrade himself.” 

The common view of religion is too narrow, that 
it consists in a belief or faith, ‘The mere desire to 
find a security for our best possessions, and our high- 
est hopes, the joy at having found it, the pain of 
being without it, belong likewise to the religious sen- 
timent, as well as the practice of every virtue from 
religious motives. 

Too confined, also, though setting forth the essen- 
tial object of religion, is the voice of Kant. Accord- 
ing, to him, religion consists in the rational belief, that 
virtue, though it should be practised without any view 
to present or future reward, will finally meet with that 
happiness which it deserves ; and, consequently, the 
belief in a future life, and in God, the just Rewarder 
of good and evil. Itis evident, that the hope of a 
future life, and a just retribution, is only one, though 
a most important part, of that reliance on Providence 
in which religion consists. 

Of the duties arising from religion I shall now say 
only thus much, that religion is an innate tendency of 
human nature. It is essentially the same principle 
which makes the child seek protection from his 
parents, the friend from the friend, the individual 
from society. 

Every human being seeks after a security for all 
thatis dear to him. Accordingly, religion demands 
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of no one to do violence to his feelings, to force 
upon himself a state of devotion, or to strain his 
intellect to an object remote from the natural desire 
of knowledge ; on the contrary, religion merely de- 
mands of all to restrain the lower desires and self- 
ish passions, which would prevent the natural growth 
of religion in the soul. 

If you do not confine your intellect to seeking 
after means of ease and luxury, it will of itself go in 
search after those high and simple truths, which can 
alone secure our true and eternal interests. If you 
do not encumber your feelings with low interests and 
unholy affections, they will of themselves rise in de- 
votion to the Father of spirits ; and if you only dis- 
enthrall the will from selfish motives, it will gladly 
worship God in the performance of every duty. 

Of those duties which man owes to man, on ac- 
count of their common religious nature, of those 
means and aids of religion, in particular, which are 
derived from association, I shall speak hereafter. 
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BeroreE I enter upon the inquiry into those duties 
which every human being owes to himself and his fel- 
low-men, I wish to call to your minds the obvious 
truth, that the extent of duty cannot be the same for 
all men, but must be commensurate with the powers 
and opportunities of each individual. For the duty 
of man, as we have seen, consists in the most various 
and harmonious exercise of his powers. ‘The moral 
law, our own conscience, requires of each one of us 
all he can do, neither more nor less. No one would 
require the same degree of refinement in the savage 
and the civilized man, or task the boy with all the 
duties of the man. We know, moreover, that in a 
sound state, the powers of man are continually grow- 
ing by constant exercise ; those of the body for some 
time, those of the mind without end. It is a neces- 
sary consequence of this gradual unfolding of our fac- 
ulties, that the circle of duties belonging to each par- 
ticular stage in the progress of our being, is a prepa- 
ration for the next. We know, that in order to. rise 
to eminence in any profession or occupation of life, 
we must faithfully serve our apprenticeship, and that 
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he is most likely to discharge his duties as a man, 
who has most fully performed those of the boy. 

I wish that these remarks with regard to the gradu- 
al enlargement of the whole sphere of our duties, and 
of each in particular, may be borne in mind, in the 
following investigation of the special obligations of 
man, as it will not be in my power to speak of each 
successive stage in the practice of every virtue. The 
personal and the social duties, or those which every 
human being owes to himself and to his fellow-men, 
may be comprehended under the general name of du- 
ties to mankind, or duties to human nature. What- 
ever obligations the individual acknowledges, he feels 
bound in the first place to perform them to himself, 
and then to excite others to their performance. In 
order to perform our whole duty as regards the vir- 
tues of temperance, fortitude, veracity, justice, and 
kindness, we must not only be ourselves temperate, 
intrepid, true, just, and kind, but must also induce 
others to the practice of the same virtues. Accord- 
ingly all the duties of man toward himself and others 
are obligations, which he directly or indirectly owes 
to human nature. Our duties towards others consist 
in enabling and inducing them to perform, what we 
consider the law of duty for all men. 

When I speak of duties which a person owes to 
_ himself, I mean those which from their nature could 
be performed if he should live entirely separated from 
society ; although in many, and perhaps most cases, 
these personal virtues are to-be practised by men in 
society. Thus for example, patience may be prac- 
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tised by each individual, in sickness and distress, 
without any reference to other men ; while, in many 
cases, this virtue is to be exercised in relation to oth- 
er men. 

Our duties toward ourselves are of a preparatory 
nature, so far as their performance alone, enables us 
to discharge those toward others. Itis the duty of 
each individual to enlighten and improve others ; but 
this duty he cannot discharge, unless he has first 
learned and mastered the lesson he wishes to teach ; 
unless he is continually endeavouring to enlighten and 
improve himself. The reason is clearly this. We 
have seen that the duty of man consists in the great- 
est possible efficiency ; and in order to produce any 
salutary effect upon others, we must learn to use, and 
continually cultivate, our own powers ; now this un- 
folding of our own powers, this self-culture, is the 
very object of all the duties we owe to ourselves ; by 
the performance of which duties, accordingly, we 
qualify ourselves for discharging those toward other 
beings. He, only, who is thus faithful to -himself, is 
fit to reign over the lower creation ; to enter into re- 
lations of mutual benefit with his fellow-men, and to 
rise to a contemplation and enjoyment of the Su- 
preme Mind. 

In pointing out the detail of the duties of man to- 
ward himself, as well as other beings, it is important 
to bear in mind that to mark out the duty of a man, 
is to calculate the sphere of his power and freedom. 
Duties in themselves are rights or privileges, assuming 
the form of commands or prohibitions, only so far as 
their claims are urged against the enthralling influences 
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of the appetites and lower passions. Thus the duty 
of self-education, which each individual owes to him- 
self, and each generation to their posterity, while it 
1s a sacred obligation, is, at the same time, the highest 
privilege intrusted to man. 

To speak of duties as checks upon power and free- 
dom, is the language of slaves ; which can be ac- 
counted for only by the fact, that moralists and theo- 
logians have attended rather to the lower propensities 
in human nature, which are to be checked, than to the 
divine principle that is to be set free by the law of 
duty. Instead of setting out, then, with the view of 
devising the most complete system of checks and 
drawbacks upon human power, our mode of aseer- 
taining the duties of ‘tach individual consists in taking 
into view the faculties with which nature has endowed 
him, and the most extensive and efficient way to use 
them. After these preliminaries I proceed to speak, 
first of the personal duties, or those which each in- 
dividual owes to himself; and then of the social obli- 
gations, or those which all men owe to one another. 

The extent of man’s individual freedom or person- 
al duty, can be ascertained only by a satisfactory an- 
swer to these questions. What are the native powers 
of man; how are they to be preserved ; and how 
improved ? I have already given a general view of 
the various powers of man, particularly of those of 
the mind, in order to show the foundation of morality 
in human nature. At present, as it is my object to 
show how those faculties are to be preserved and im- 
proved, I shall refer only to the results of that scien- 
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tific exposition, in order to carry it out into its practi- 
cal consequences. 

The law of duty assigns to every one, as the object 
of his preserving and improving care, the faculties of 
his body and his soul, not only those which he has in 
common with others, but those also, by which he 1s 
distinguished as an individual. 

That there is a decided difference in some of the 
various capacities of men is as true, as that, with re- 
gard to their essential properties and qualities, all men 
are alike. 

To judge from experience, this diversity of human 
capacities and talents, isin a great measure not the 
result of circumstances, or the self-formed character 
of the individual, but innate. ‘This seems to be the 
case with mental, as well as bodily capacities. In 
one child, the sense and taste for music is developed 
apparently without any thing to call it forth, or in 
spite of all disadvantages ; while in another child, all 
the exertions of parental vanity, and the united skill 
of all the music-masters employed, are not able to 
make up for the absence of the artist within, or 
breathe the spirit of sweet sound into the tuneless, 
tormented soul. You can no more give him an ear 
for music, than you can make his fingers grow long 
enough to grasp the strings or keys of the instrument. 

The same may be said of all those accomplish- 
ments, such as poetry, and the genius of invention in 
science and art, which are, in part, at least, the free 
gift of nature, and not the results of a meritorious ef- 
fort. But still more, not only is there a native differ- 
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ence between individuals with regard to those pecu- 
liar gifts, those artist powers, by which men are distin- 
guished from one another as truly as birds by their 
note and their plumage, but it seems, also, that the 
essential powers, which belong to all men as such, 
are distributed by nature, in a greater or less degree, 
even among the children of the same parents. The 
powers of observation and abstraction, the memory, 
the vividness and creative energy of the imagination, 
the keenness, and the depth of feeling, seem, in some 
degree, the gift of nature. 

The question, whether these original differences 
in the capacities and dispositions of men are proper- 
ties of the mind itself, or merely the natural result 
of the formation of those corporeal organs, which the 
mind needs for the exercise of its faculties, — this 
question does not properly lie within the horizon of 
moral philosophy, the province of which is to deter- 
mine what influence these peculiarities of human na- 
ture should have upon our conduct. But if you per- 
mit me to glance at that interesting question, without 
attempting a full investigation of it, I would urge upon 
every one the importance of being guided wholly by 
the facts which experience furnishes on this subject, 
and to distrust every mere theory. Now experience 
shows, that the peculiar organization of the body, par- 
ticularly the head, is of great importance for the exer- 
cise of the general, as well as the peculiar faculties 
of the mind. There are so many facts to establish 
this assertion, that it is hardly worth while to mention 
any. Haller relates, that an idiot, being wounded in 
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the head, showed a sound intellect and good sense, 
so long as the wound was kept open, but fell back 
into his idiocy as soon as it was healed. Most of 
my hearers, perhaps, know what is related of Mabil- 
lon, an ecclesiastic of the order of St. Benedict, who 
distinguished himself by his learning and excellent 
judgment in examining the authenticity of historical 
records, and, by the principles he established, be- 
came the founder of this branch of historical criti- 
cism. This man, in his youth, seemed destitute, not 
only of talent, but of common sense, until being 
wounded by a tile falling from the roof of a house 
upon his head, he soon after displayed those bril- 
liant powers which raised him to eminence among his 
contemporaries. Now every one knows, through his 
own consciousness, (which is the foundation of all 
evidence,) that his mind, of the operations of which 
he is conscious, is something wholly distinct from his 
body, which is an object of his senses. But he 
knows, also, that the mind, in order to exist and act 
on earth, needs a body and corporeal organs. In 
order to execute the resolutions of his own will by 
words or actions, he needs the organs of speech, and 
hands, or feet ; and from this and other observations, 
we infer, that the mind, also, for its other functions 
of thought and feelings, has and requires corporeal 
organs ; as such we are led to consider particularly 
the nerves and the brain. 

How far the believers in phrenology have actually 
succeeded in discovering the peculiar inequalities in 
the skull, which correspond to those of individual 
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minds, I do not feel competent to determine. So 
much, however, seems certain, that no peculiari- 
ties in the formation of the head have been found, 
which justify a belief in any necessary determinations 
and irresistible propensities of the soul; this is not 
denied by the intelligent advocates of phrenology. 
Again, the peculiarities of the mind and dispositions 
of men are brought to light, not merely by wounds 
in the head, or similar accidents, but still more by 
great events, mighty changes in society, such as 
wars, political struggles, and revolutions, which afford 
a sphere of action to those capacities which were 
kept down by the obscurity of common life, and the 
uniform round of its occupations. It is then, that 
eminent talent leaves the obscurity of the farm-house 
and the work-shop, to take its place in the council- 
chamber, or at the head of the army. It is un- 
reasonable to suppose, that striking and favorable 
events create the powers which seize upon them as 
the catch-words, in order to take and act their part in 
the drama of life. If this were the case, we should be 
indebted for the reformation of the church, not so 
much to Luther as to Tetzel, the itinerant preacher 
and retailer of absolution from past and future sins. 
And we should have to trace the great discovery of 
the law of gravitation, not to the head of Newton, 
but to the apple that fell upon it. It is equally un- 
reasonable to consider a wound on the head, or any 
change in the form of the skull, as the cause of sense 
and reason. But all these, and many other similar 
facts, make it at least very probable, that the human 
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mind, as it exists in every individual, contains all the 
various capacities which are found in any one human 
being ; that every one, by nature, is a philosopher, a 
poet, a statesman, an artist ; but that the exercise, Or 
actual display, of these innate capacities, depends part- 
ly on the formation of those organs, which the mind 
needs for its various functions, and partly on the in- 
fluence of external circumstances, such as education 
and the state of society, and especially on the - free 
moral efforts of each individual. 

Now with regard to these differences in the capaci- 
ties of individuals, the law of duty is simply this. 
The defects in the general powers of man, in the use 
of the senses and organs of motion and speech, as 
well as in perception, imagination, judgment, and feel- 
ing, should be supplied, as much as possible, by edu- 
cation and self-culture. But the attainment of any 
one of those powers, which may be considered as 
natural accomplishments or instincts, should never be 
made the object of exertion, which must lead, in- 
the end, to disappointment, or, which is worse, to 
self-deception. Thus, for example, it is as practical 
as it is important, for every one to acquire skill 
enough in drawing to copy correctly from nature, or 
works of art. Fora practical knowledge of the ru- 
diments of drawing is desirable, partly on account of 
its direct usefulness in enabling you to give to others 
a definite idea of any thing you have seen, or may 
wish to procure, be it the leaf of a tree, or an article 
of furniture or clothing, and still more on account of 
its general influence on the faculties of observation, 
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and memory. But it would be absurd, and an im- 
moral waste of power, if every one, in attempting 
to draw, were to set out with a view of becom- 
ing a Raphael or a Hemling. But if you examine 
your own mind with true humility, and a deep sense 
of responsibility for every talent and power that na- 
ture may have intrusted to your care, and you dis- 
cover that within you which is designed to improve 
and bless many, you have to consider yourself as 
holding a sacred trust under Providence. It is your 
duty, in the first place, to suppress every feeling of 
personal pride or vanity, and, unconcerned about the 
world’s flattery or envy, strive to purify, and to form 
and employ, the precious materials, as a faithful stew- 
ard of the riches which God has laid up in your na- 
ture. Never forget that to be thus distinguished by 
nature, is not a merit of your own ; do not expect, 
nay, do not allow, others to ascribe to you the honor 
and praise which belong to the giver, and not to the 
possessor, of heavenly gifts. Whatever be the talent 
you possess, whether it be calculated, by discoveries 
in the arts and sciences, to improve the private, do- 
mestic, religious, or political condition of man, always 
think that the light you possess was given to you for 
no other purpose than to be a lamp to the feet of 
those who tread that walk of life for which these 
means of improvement are designed. Use your tal- 
ent like a dark lantern, enjoying, at the same time, 
the light it throws before you, and the shade it casts 
upon yourself. 

With regard to all the faculties of body and mind 
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which man possesses, he has the following duties 
toward himself. According to the general principle, 
that it is the duty of man to preserve and to increase 
his powers, — we should say, that it is his duty with 
respect to his body and animal existence, to preserve 
and take care of his life, his health, his comfort, 
and every part of his body, and to cultivate all his 
bodily powers, particularly the organs of sense and 
of motion. It is his duty thus to preserve and im- 
prove his material and animal being, partly for its 
own sake, simply because it is better, that is, a 
more perfect mode of action, to take care of and 
cultivate than to neglect and destroy, and partly and 
chiefly, in order to fit the body for the purposes of 
the mind. 

With regard to some of the duties belonging to the 
care of the body, I shall add a few remarks in con- 
nexion with the subject of education. The state 
of health must depend chiefly on alternate exercise 
and rest, suited to the constitution of the individual 
and the circumstances in which he is placed. As 
much engaging exercise as possible, — and no other 
rest than that which is the natural consequence of la- 
bor, and invigorates us for new exertion, — this is the 
golden rule, which leads to health and happiness. 

In connexion with health, the duty of cleanliness is 
to be mentioned, and only mentioned, as it recom- 
mends itself most effectually, as a matter of taste, 
even to those who will not obey it from conscience. 
It is a duty, as well as a luxury and charm, not 
the less to be prized because it is within the reach 
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of the poor as well as the rich. Is not impuri- 
ty, even when external, a degradation of the mind, 
created in the image of the living God? Are not 
unclean hands and spotted garments a profanation of 
the unseen temple within? The care we owe to our 
own body, and its various organs, consists partly in 
fitting ourselves for the occupation and mode of life 
we intend to pursue, mechanical or literary, and 
partly in the general unfolding and culture of all our 
bodily capacities. On this account I consider gym- 
nastic exercise as a duty belonging to the young in 
particular, but in some degree to man at every period 
of life. For, if properly and systematically begun 
and continued, this methodical exercise of every part 
of the human frame, is the only way to make the body 
a sure and well-trained servant of the mind, always 
ready to obey its master’s call. Together with the 
exercise of the organs of motion, those of the senses 
are entitled to a care and cultivation, of which our 
present systems of education have yet to learn the ru- 
diments. As, among the organs of motion, the hands 
and the voice, so among those of the senses, the eye 
and the ear, claim the chief attention and intelligent 
care. The comparative value of the things which 
belong to our animal existence, determines their rela- 
tive moral worth. Life is more valuable than health, 
health more than comfort, lasting comfort more than 
either of our limbs which are not necessary for life, and 
our limbs are more valuable than the external things 
which we procure and adapt to preserve and improve 
our physical existence, such as clothing, houses, and 
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furniture. Accordingly, where one of these things 
cannot be procured, or preserved, without giving up 
another, the law of duty enjoins the sacrifice of the 
less important good for that of higher value ; our 
property for our limbs; these for our real comfort ; 
comfort for health ; health for life; and life itself for 
those objects which are of greater value than all the 
possessions and hopes of earth combined, the cause 
of truth, justice, freedom, and religion. This is, of 
course, only an average estimation, which in many 
cases requires to be modified, always, however, ac- 
cording to the principle, that the value of any thing 
that belongs to our physical existence, is determined 
by the more important objects and interests of the 
mind ; and that all the things of this earth, however 
valuable, are to be accounted as ballast, and unhesitat- 
ingly thrown overboard, for the safety and well-being 
of the immortal soul. To this great subject I shall 
once more have to turn your attention, in treating of 
the duty of self-sacrifice. The attention and care 
which man owes to his animal nature, may be consid- 
ered, indirectly, as duties toward himself as an intelli- 
gent and moral being. It is in this capacity that we 
shall now have to consider him, endeavouring to de- 
scribe the circle of those obligations which flow di- 
rectly from his spiritual nature. According to the 
classification of the faculties of the mind previously 
given, I shall speak, first, of the duties he owes to 
himself on account of his intellect, then of those which 
relate to his feelings, and lastly, of those which belong 
particularly to the will. When I speak of duties of 
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the intellect, the feelings, and the will, I, of course, 
do not mean duties which belong to either of these 
powers exclusively, but such only as regard one of 
these faculties more particularly than the others. 

With regard to the intellect, it is the duty of every 
one to exercise, with ever-increasing zeal, its three 
essential functions, the powers of perception, imagina- 
tion, and reason. By means of his senses, he should 
acquaint himself with the phenomena of the world 
without ; by his consciousness or internal sense, with 
the events in the history of his own mind. While he 
is thus possessing himself of all the facts he can col- 
lect, his imagination should go forth beyond the limit- 
ed horizon of his knowledge, and, boldly taking her 
stand on the top-mast of experience, should be look- 
ing all round to see, whether in the vast expanse of 
possibility and conjecture, she may espy any thing that 
provident reason should take to be a sign of distant 
shores, and direct the course of life to the unknown 
land of promise. It is not only in the whole, but in 
every department of life, in the smallest occupation in 
which we wish to succeed and excel, that we have to 
use the faculties of perception, imagination, and judg- 
ment. We should ascertain, first, the manner in 
which any business or office is actually performed ; 
then, by our imagination we should try to conceive of 
other ways in which it may be done; until our judg- 
ment fixes upon one as a decided improvement, or at 
least as worth an experiment. 

While we thus consider the united exercise of all 
his intellectual powers as the duty of every human be- 
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ing, we find that by their peculiar constitution, capaci- 
ty, and taste, some are destined to devote themselves 
to the cultivation of one branch in preference to an- 
other; and thus nature has marked out for each indi- 
vidual the peculiar sphere in which he can be most 
efficient, and advance to perfection and happiness. 
Some may rise to eminence as observers, some as po- 
ets, some as reasoners. In every great department of 
knowledge an incalculable number and variety of pur- 
suits are included, each of which is worthy to be made 
the main object of the life of an individual. Of the 
advantage which accrues to society from this division 
of pursuits, I shall speak hereafter. Each of these 
various Occupations enjoins upon those who engage in 
them several indispensable duties. They all require 
in the first place, faithful application, ardent and per- 
severing industry, sober enthusiasm. General Mon- 
tecuculi being asked, what he required in order to 
carry on a war, said, there were many things he 
wanted, but three of them he thought indispensable. 
‘¢ And what are they?’ ‘In the first place money.” 
‘¢ And what next ?’’ ‘* Money.” ‘* But what then ? ”’ 
‘‘Money.’’? And so if we were asked what we 
thought most important for success in any pursuit 
whatever, and indispensable to a literary man, as a 
soldier of truth, to carry on a successful warfare 
against ignorance and error, we should say to him, 
many things are expedient to you In your undertaking, 
but there is one thing needful for the beginning, mid- 
dle, and end; and this one thing is study, study, 
study. Furthermore, the qualities that characterize 
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the true student, such a one as every man can and 
should be, whether he be called so or not, are fear- 
less independence, modesty, firmness, and singleness 
of purpose. Conscious that he is accountable to no 
one but his conscience and his God, he is fearless in 
his inquiries, shunning neither the open enmity of 
self-conceited prejudice, nor the insidious assaults of 
doubt waylaying him in his independent course. But 
conscious, at the same time, of the fallibility of his 
judgment, he is modest and humble with regard to the 
results at which he has arrived ; he is docile, always 
Open to conviction, anxious to reconsider, and on 
better grounds to reform, every article of his practical 
and literary, his religious, political, and philosophical 
creed. But, on the other hand, so long as he is 
convinced of the truth of a principle, he must hold 
it fast ; and whether there be many to back him, or 
the whole world be against him, he must stand his 
ground, and defend it as if it were the last strong-hold 
of truth upon earth, of which he alone held the keys. 
Finally, the true student is characterized by single- 
ness of purpose, having no end in view but simple 
and all-sufficient truth. 

From this view of the duties of man to himself, as 
respects his intellect, I now pass to a consideration of 
those which belong to his feelings, or emotions of 
pain, pleasure, and desire. With regard to these, it 
is important to keep in mind, that feelings, such as 
love, esteem, and devotion, cannot be urged upon 
any one as direct dictates of duty, because our feel- 
ings are not under the direct influence of the will. 
You can, indeed, move your hand, or direct your 
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thoughts to a certain object, by your own free deter- 
mination ; and therefore the use of the body, and the 
exercise of the intellectual powers, can, at least in 
some degree, be enjoined as a direct command of 
duty. But you cannot arbitrarily prevail upon your- 
self to be moved, to feel pleased or grieved by some- 
thing you hear or read, or to esteem and love, or to 
despise and hate, a person. Still we can exercise 
an indirect influence over our feelings by the direct 
power we possess over our body and our intellect. 
For it depends upon us, upon our own will, to turn 
away from the sight or thought that gives us pain, and 
to fix our attention and our eye upon that which gives 
us pleasure, and excites our desire after it. Ac- 
cordingly, by refraining from those thoughts and ac- 
tions which excite and gratify our lower desires at 
the expense of those which lead to a more perfect, 
though distant good, we can place ourselves in a state 
of mind, in which only the best feelings of our 
nature arise and reign within us. ‘Thus, indirectly, 
even our states of feeling are objects of duty, or such 
a conduct as is likely to yield the highest happiness 
of which we are susceptible. 

Those feelings on which the improvement of man 
mainly depends, I have already considered. In ex- 
amining the internal impulses which have an influence 
upon his conduct, we have seen, that there are, in his 
nature, finite desires, the appetites, which he has in 
common with the animal; and passions, the object 
of which is partly finite and partly infinite ; and the 
pure principle of love, or interest in perfection. I 
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have shown, also, how, by the collision of the pas- 
sions, the struggle between the finite and the infinite 
principles in man, the moral feeling is called forth, 
impelling him to strive, in conformity to the spiritual 
desires, after the greatest happiness, though distant, 
and attainable only by the utmost exertion of the will. 
Besides impelling him to the most perfect mode of 
action, in opposition to the tempting prospect of easy 
and present gratification, conscience rewards or pun- 
ishes him by self-satisfaction or remorse, for having 
obeyed or disregarded that moral impulse. 

In connexion with these feelings I will mention only 
a few others, which have a preéminent influence upon 
our progress. As it would be impossible to give 
here even a summary account of all the states of feel- 
ing which we experience, I mention, first, the feel- 
ings of pride and humility, shame and self-respect. 
The praying pharisee and the publican, in Scripture, 
are examples of pride and of humility. The prayer, 
‘© God, I thank thee that I am not as other men 
are,’’ showed a disposition, even in the presence of 
the all-perfect One, to see only his own supposed 
perfections, and disown his faults. ‘The prayer of 
the publican, ‘‘ God be merciful unto me,a sinner,”’ 
broke forth from an humble and contrite spirit, wil- 
ling to see and confess his own imperfections. But 
when Jesus said, ‘* Which of you convinceth me of 
sin ??? he was not more proud or less humble, than 
when he confessed ‘* My Father is greater than I.” 
Humility does not consist in ascribing to ourselves 
faults of which we are not conscious ; such ascrip- 
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tions, arising either from hypocrisy or a mistaken 
piety, are proofs only of false humility. Humility, 
then, consists in the willingness, and pride in the un- 
willingness, of man to perceive and acknowledge his 
own imperfections. 

The feeling of self-respect is sometimes confound- 
ed with pride, and the feeling of humility with shame. 
Self-respect consists in the satisfaction we experience 
from the consciousness of having done the whole of 
what we considered our duty. Itis that pleasure which 
arises from conscientious effort. Shame, on the con- 
trary, true shame, is the painful feeling of unworthi- 
ness, arising from a conscious neglect of duty. It is 
evident, that a man can feel, at the same time, hu- 
mility and self-respect ; that is, he may be willing to 
see all his faults, and nevertheless, or rather on this 
very account, rejoice in the consciousness of de- 
serving the esteem-of others, as well as the approba- 
tion of his own conscience. Nay, though he should 
be conscious of faults which cover him with shame, 
the consciousness of his humility, or willingness to 
see and own them, keeps up the principle of self- 
respect. 

The feeling of humility, which awakes in peculiar 
power, when contemplating the standard of perfec- 
tion in whose likeness we are created, and the desire 
of self-respect, founded on our continual approach to 
the divine original, are among the most powerful in- 
citements to moral action, or the greatest possible 
efficiency. Pride retards the moral progress, and 
must be converted into shame, and supplanted by 
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true humility, before the self-elated mind can become 
capable of true elevation and noble self-respect. 

Among the duties in which the exercise of the 
will is prominent, I mention, first, the formation of 
habits, and the freedom from habit, as particularly 
important for the moral progress of man. The im- 
portance of forming certain, habits in every occupa- 
tion and pursuit, in private, domestic, and public life, 
is too evident, and too well understood, to need any 
comment. I have shown before, that virtue is not 
to be confounded with moral habit ; for the essence 
of virtue is exertion, and the object of the formation 
of habits is no other, than by frequent repetition to 
render those things easy, which, at first, required ex- 
ertion, but not for the purpose of depriving the mind 
of its highest happiness, which flows from the great- 
est possible exertion, but in order to save its strength 
for higher displays of power. ‘Thus, by reducing 
those employments which consist in a round of simi- 
lar actions, for example, our daily domestic occupa- 
tions, to an habitual order, we gain strength as well 
as time, to do more for our own improvement and 
the happiness of others. 

But this very ease, which is the attendant of habit, 
becomes a temptation to man to rest satisfied with his 
present attainments, to become the creature of habit, 
instead of looking upon it as his creation. Our con- 
science, therefore, impels us to acquire habits, that 
they may be the servants, and not the enslavers, of 
the mind ; not to lose the infinite end in finite means, 
but, by making that easy which once was hard, to 
save our strength for higher effort. 
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Tue duties which man owes to nature, to the 
Deity, and to himself, have been the subject of pre- 
vious investigation. In order to complete the circle 
of human obligations, it now remains for us to con- 
sider the social duties, or those which man owes to 
his fellow-man. 

We have seen that both the social and personal ob- 
ligations of man, are comprehended in the general 
sphere of duties which he owes to human nature. The 
whole territory of social obligations is only an enlarge- 
ment of our personal duties. If it is true that indus- 
try, love of truth, purity of heart, humility, patience, 
and fortitude, are duties which man owes to himself, - 
it is evident, that our duties to others consist in en- 
deavouring to make them industrious, lovers of truth, 
single-hearted, humble, patient, and firm. Thus by 
ascertaining the private obligations of man, we have 
formed a scale by which to graduate, and have gained 
an eminence from which we can survey, the whole ex- 
tent of the duties which man owes to mankind. Those 
obligations also, which the individual owes to nature, 
and to the Deity, are at the same time the elements 
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of important social duties. For it is an object of duty 
to secure to each individual such a dominion over na- 
ture, or the lower orders of beings, as is consistent 
with the claims of other men, by establishing that 
civil order which we call the state. On the other 
hand, the duty of each individual toward God, op- 
erates also, as a social obligation; it gives rise to 
institutions for promoting religion among men. Thus 
we see in the social duties of man, a completion of 
those which he owes to nature, to God, and to him- 
self. And as we .have learned to look upon duty, 
not as an irksome restraint, but as the highest 
privilege of man, and upon the moral law, not asa 
depressing and inthralling, but as an elevating and 
redeeming principle, — we now see before us the 
great patrimony of freedom, the whole inheritance of 
glory, which the creator and designer of all things has 
promised to each one of his children, in giving him a 
free and immortal nature like unto his own. 

Summing up the result of these considerations, we 
can state the whole amount of our social duties in this 
one principle ; it is the duty of man to use his power 
to enable and induce his fellow men to do justice to 
themselves in all their relations to nature, to mankind, 
and to God. But simple as this principle is, the 
relations in which men are placed to one another, 
and which are to be determined by it, are infinitely 
various and complicated. And however important 
and solemn it may be to lay the corner stone, and 
mark out the ground plot of an edifice, it is more 
difficult, certainly, to calculate the parts and pro- 
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portions of the whole, with reference to use and 
beauty, the joint elements of perfection. As long as 
your building exists only in your imagination, or on 
paper, it is easy enough to enlarge, or retrench, or 
alter; but this freedom is considerably curtailed when 
your thoughts have once become stone and mortar. 
The difficulty is increased, and much greater caution, 
of course, is required, when the building you under- 
take is to consist of living materials, of men, of hu- 
man interests and passions, each of which demands 
a place in the wide edifice of social life. 

With regard to the intercourse of men, it is partic- 
ularly important to settle the question, what means 
they are to use in influencing one another ; whether, 
or how far, one or many are allowed to use force 
against another whose views and pursuits of happi- 
ness are opposed to theirs. However confident we 
may be that our own views of right and wrong, which 
we derive from the exercise of our reason, are the 
truth, yet we know that every one has a reason of his 
own, and that no man’s judgment is infallible, while 
there is no external standard of duty which all must 
acknowledge. 

In order to settle this great question, in what man- 
ner men are allowed and obliged to influence one 
another, my first step must be to ascertain all the 
ways and means by which they can operate upon 
each other. 

It is evident that man has no other way of com- 
municating with, or operating upon man, than by the 
use of his body, his hand, or his voice, making an 
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impression upon the senses of another. A state of 
being, in which mind can operate upon mind with- 
out the instrumentality of bodily organs, where, in- 
stead of speaking and hearing, thought and percep- 
tion will be the language of our disembodied spirits, 
such a state of being may be looked forward to in 
another stage of our progress ; but, in our present 
condition, we have to make known to each other 
our thoughts, feelings, and resolutions, by impressions 
made and received by our bodily organs of action and 
perception. Now, in order to operate upon another 
person, we can use our bodily power in two different 
ways. In making an impression upon another per- 
son, we may use our own body as a mere instrument 
of power, or as a sign to convey a certain meaning 
to his mind, by his senses. If a person utters inar- 
ticulate sounds merely to exercise his voice, or 
touches another with his hand inadvertently, he 
makes an impression upon his senses, as well as when 
he speaks or strikes another to insult him. But, in 
the first case, he does nothing more than produce a 
sensation, while in the latter, the impression he 
makes upon the senses is merely the means or in- 
strument to convey a thought or intention to another 
mind. All those ways in which the corporeal organs 
are used to convey a meaning to the mind of anoth- 
er person, may be comprehended under the general 
name of language ; whether the means of conveyance 
consist in sounds, or letters, or gestures, or any thing 
else. Even the influence of example is a kind of 
language, by which the deeds and lives, even of the 
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dead, speak to the living. All history is a language 
that connects the past, the present, and the future, 
through all the generations of man. Even the im- 
pression which one person produces upon the mind of 
another through his senses, may be the means for a 
more remote object, and one thought be made the 
instrument of expressing another. Thus if I ask a 
good reader to read to me some favorite passage, his 
reading may have the double intention, first, by a cor- 
rect delivery, to impress me with the true meaning 
of the author, and also, by complying with my desire, 
to confer a favor. 

There is another still more important distinction be- 
tween different modes of influencing other men. In the 
first place, a person may use physical force against 
another, as by attacking his person, or repelling 
force by force. In the second place, a person may 
use means to influence another’s will, by presenting to 
him motives of action, advantages or pleasures to be 
attained, evils or pain to be avoided. Now these con- 
siderations, whether they be pleasures to be received, 
or evils to be averted, by which you wish to induce 
another person to act ina certain manner, may be 
either adventitious or moral. If you endeavour to 
persuade your child to study his lesson in order to 
gratify you, you present to him an adventitious good, 
as a motive to action. But if you remind him of the 
satisfaction he has felt on previous occasions, in the 
same exercise of his mind, you present to him a 
moral motive. If a teacher stimulates the pupils in 
his school by the view of rank and standing in their 
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class, he is presenting adventitious motives ; but if he 
endeavours to rouse in them the desire after that 
pleasure, that self-satisfaction, which always accompa- 
nies and follows the most perfect exercise of their 
faculties, he is treating them as moral free agents. 
Again, if a person warn a friend against doing a dis- 
honest action on account of the danger of detection, 
which makes honesty the best policy, he is setting 
before him an adventitious inducement ; while by 
reminding him of the unseen sufferings which must 
attend prosperous, as well as unsuccessful false- 
hood, he excites the moral principle within him. 
This difference in the manner of influencing others, 
by adventitious and moral motives, is evidently found- 
ed on the two kinds and sources of happiness, of 
which man is susceptible. ‘Those desires are moral, 
which have for their object that pleasure which is 
connected with the consciousness of having used our 
own powers in the most perfect, that is, the most 
efficient, or various and harmonious manner. All oth- 
er motives, desires, and pleasures, are adventitious. 
The expression, physical force, naturally implies 
its being employed against the will of another. Mor- 
al and adventitious means may be used, either with, or 
contrary to the will of him who is the object of their 
-influence. He who knows he is about to be seized 
by a violent paroxysm, may desire you to bind his 
hands ; the true penitent will thank you for repre. 
senting to him all the external evils he has brought 
on himself, and rousing in his own soul the sense of 
self-degradation. The question now arises, whether, 
22 * e 
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or how far, man is allowed and obliged, in his inter- 
course with others, to use moral or adventitious in- 
ducements, with, or without, or against their will, or 
to employ physical force. What is the relative mor- 
al value of each of these means of influence? We 
answer, in general, that he who endeavours to influ- 
ence another as a free agent, by moral motives, exer- 
cises a higher privilege and duty, than he who en- 
deavours to influence him as an animal, by holding out 
adventitious good, or evil ; and he who makes use of 
these means of influence acts in a more perfect man- 
ner than he who employs physical force. 
Accordingly, if I can prevent a person from injur- 
ing another, by means of his own reason and con- 
science, I feel bound to do so in preference to deter- 
ring him by threatening physical force to restrain 
him ; and it is only when the threatened evil or prom- 
ised good fails of producing the desired effect, that I 
feel at liberty, and under the obligation, actually to 
employ it. ‘This gradation follows simply from the 
consideration that in operating upon another as a free 
agent, you act ina more perfect manner, you exer- 
cise greater power, than by treating another human 
being in a manner in which you can exercise an,influ- 
ence over any animal, by presenting adventitious good 
or evil; which still is a more perfect mode than to 
treat him as you do an inanimate body or any material 
object, by using actual force. It is clear, also, that 
in general it is our duty to act rather in conformity to 
the will of another, than without or against it, and 
rather without than against it, in any case in which 
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both are interested. A person who carries on some 
business or trade in partnership with another, has no 
right to make a purchase or a sale against his partner’s 
will, or even without it, where it is in his power to 
consult him; and if this should not be in his power, he 
must act with a view to what his partner would prob- 
ably approve, from his manner of judging and acting 
in other cases. Now it is evident, that with regard 
to all the great interests of human life, the promotion 
of truth, goodness, and religion, all men are partners, 
and, if possible, should act as partners. Wherever, 
therefore, the will of the community can be consulted, 
it is in general true that it should be. For we have 
seen that our duty, that is, the most perfect exercise 
of our powers, consists in calling forth as many of our 
fellow-men as possible to free and generous actions. 
But this answer, true as it is in most cases, is by 
no means always so. Against the robber, who is 
aiming a pistol at me or another person ; against the 
enemy who invades our land without declaration of 
war, or against our just remonstrance, it is much 
better to repel force by force, than to submit to 
it, —because it is breaking the reign of brute force 
among men, in order to establish that of justice and 
kindness. It is evident, therefore, that the general 
principle of duty, to act as much as possible in con- 
formity, or with reference, to the will of others, is 
not sufficient to decide every case aright; but that, 
for this purpose, some further inquiry is necessary. 
Thus far we have only considered the nature of the 
various means of action, and in this respect we have 
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found it a more perfect kind of influence, to act in 
conformity, rather than contrary, to the will of others, 
and by gentle means rather than by force. We have 
now to consider the nature of the cases in which, and 
particularly the objects for which, these means of in- 
fluence may be used. 

What is the highest object of man in society ? 
The substance of his social duties consists in enabling 
and inducing his fellow-men to attain to the highest 
happiness of which they are susceptible, by the most 
perfect mode of action or the greatest possible efh- 
ciency. Now we have seen that we enlarge or con- 
fine our sphere of action and efficiency, in proportion 
to our entering into, or counteracting, that universal 
plan of perfection which nature has laid out in the 
constitution and endowments of every being. We 
contract our own sphere of action if we wantonly de- 
stroy animal life, or other traces of perfection in na- 
ture ; if we cramp the powers of our fellow-men by 
injuring them in their person, health, property, the 
esteem, and the friendship of others; while we pro- 
mote our own power and happiness by not injuring, 
but advancing, that of other beings. Human action 
and conduct are the more perfect the more they are 
the fruit of choice and free effort. Accordingly, all 
our efforts at promoting the interest of others, must 
have for their chief object, to induce them to do of 
their own accord what is most conducive to their own 
perfection ; to enable and induce them to judge of 
themselves, and choose for themselves, whatever 
mode of life they think most satisfactory to them- 
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selves. But it is evident, that this duty which we 
owe to one human being, to enable him to live and act 
as he may think best, is limited by the same freedom 
being the right of each individual. Our duty, or that 
mode of action which permits the greatest exercise of 
power, evidently consists in securing this freedom to 
as many individuals as possible; — the object of our 
duty is, if you will allow the bold expression, the 
cause of perfection throughout the universe. If a 
person act within that sphere of freedom which be- 
longs to him, though his conduct should be contrary 
to what I think most conducive to his happiness, I 
may endeavour to convince him of his error; but he 
has as good a right to think me in error as I have 
to think the same of him; and, at any rate, I have 
no right to force him to a different mode of con- 
duct, because it is much better that he should make 
a wrong use of his rightful dominion, than that any 
other person should be allowed to interfere with 
it. But if he should exceed these bounds, and 
encroach upon that state of perfection which nature 
has designed for his fellow-beings, it is the duty of 
every one to check his criminal attempt, if possible 
by persuasion, but if necessary, by threatening and 
actual force. This duty you owe not only to the of- 
fended, but to the offender, as well as to society at 
large, so far as the force you use is calculated to se- 
cure to all a state of freedom from force. 

From these observations it is easy to infer the su- 
preme principle of justice, right, and law, and the 
extent to which we are justified in using force and 
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morally obliged to use it, in order to maintain the 
right. The definition of right itself, which has been 
a subject of dispute for thousands of years, is at the 
same time, the principle on which the science of nat- 
ural law is founded, and upon which all positive laws, 
the whole constitution and existence of the state or 
the civil community, should be established. 

The great question, then, is, what is right? Ido 
not speak now of right in its widest sense, in which it 
is synonymous with morality, and means every thing 
that is conformable to duty ; nor do [ take it in its 
strictest sense, in which it denotes all those privileges 
which are sanctioned by the laws of the state. I 
speak of those rights which the law and the state are 
designed to secure; that standard of right in human 
nature by which all positive regulations and institu- 
tions are to be judged ; those rights which belong to 
each human being as such, and which the unanimous 
vote of society can never give nor take away. Right, 
In this its most important sense, is the equal liberty 
of every human being to act in any way that is con- 
sistent with the state of perfection designed by nature 
for ather beings. 

The essence of right is liberty, that is, the power 
of man to be determined in his conduct by his own 
choice. It belongs to each human being, from the 
first moment of his existence to the last, whether he 
be able to exercise it or not. Even before his limbs 
and faculties are formed, nature declares, in every 
stage of the gradual developement of his being, her 
sovereign design and high behest to respect this frame. 
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she is building as the property of him who is to live 
init. It is this silent, but explicit declaration, of the 
great design of nature in the formation of man, which 
makes us look upon the human body, as the sacred 
cradle of liberty, and which serves as a warrant to all 
who have the power to protect the life, and the pres- 
ent and future possessions, of him who cannot speak 
and act for himself. All the restraints which are ne- 
cessary in education, have no other object than that 
of the supporters to which you tie the tender stem of 
a young tree; you use restraints now, in order to ren- 
der them unnecessary hereafter ; you govern and make 
your child obey you strictly and cheerfully, that he 
may learn to govern and obey himself. You deprive 
the madman of his freedom, in order to guard it for 
him, as a sacred deposit to be returned to him as 
soon as he is able to use it. You imprison the offend- 
er, in order to fit him, by a corrective discipline, for 
liberty. 

We consider every one who infringes the rights of 
any individual as an enemy to society, who is to be 
resisted, and, if necessary, destroyed, by the united 
power of all. But what if society, if a whole people, 
intrusted with the guardianship and defence of the 
rights of each individual, should conspire against their 
helpless wards, and should use the civil power, de- 
signed to be the right hand of justice, to wield the 
sword cf oppression, to make society a Jail, in which 
none are free but the jailers, — for no other reason 
than that our common mother, in providing clothing 
for her children, has dressed some in white, and oth- 
ers in black, and others in red. For this reason 
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society has said to the one, ‘* The black skin with 
which nature hath clothed thee, shall be to thee, and 
thy children, and thy children’s children, a perpetual 
mourning.’? And. to the other she has said, ‘¢ Thy 
red skin shall be to thee like the bloody shirt of Nes- 
sus, eating deeper into thy flesh as thou wouldst tear 
it off, and consuming. thy herculean strength, until 
thou shalt thyself gather the fuel for thy funeral pile, 
and seek coolness and refreshment in the flames of 
sacrifice.”” But they who maintain that they consti- 
tute society, that they are the state, have said, ‘‘ We 
are the children of light, we are the elect of this 
world] Seeing, then, that these, our unfortunate 
fellow-creatures, are fit for nothing so well as to culti- 
vate the swamps, let us not take them out of their 
natural element; let us not throw away the goodly 
inheritance which our forefathers have left us, partic- 
ularly as they alone are answerable for its evils. 
And though some fanatical priests and moral philoso- 
phers cry out against us, saying that we are ‘ treasur- 
ing up wrath against the day of wrath,’ what do we 
care for them? We are not priest-ridden, we 
are no theorizers ; at home we are the majority, and 
abroad, — why, some cents less on every pound of 
cotton will satisfy the sensible and practical people all 
over the world, that slave labor is useful, and slavery 
is right.” 

I shall not enter into all the reasons for and against 
the pretended right of slavery, on the ground of color, 
birth, or capture, simply because, on this subject, 
there is no room for argument, in a moral point of 
views 
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Prescription, long-settled usage, may alter the 
boundaries of property, but it cannot abolish the dif- 
ference between man and beast; it cannot prevail 
against the rights of human nature ; for no prescrip- 
tion, though it be time out of mind, holds good 
against eternity. 

I allow that slaveholders, amongst themselves, may 
settle, with the strictest justice, the rights of every 
freeman ; but I confess, that when I hear the great 
principles of liberty and equality proclaimed by slave- 
holders and advocates of slavery, I know not whether 
to rejoice at this meritorious inconsistency, or to 
mourn to see liberty thus wounded in the house of 
her friends. 

I return to my exposition of the principle and defi- 
nition of right ; the essence of which consists, as I 
have shown, in that liberty which belongs to every 
human being. The moral limits of this liberty I have 
already mentioned. 

Every one is entitled to freedom from force and 
restraint, or any kind of interference with his will, so 
far as his conduct is consistent with the state of per- 
fection which nature has designed for other beings, 
and particularly with the equal freedom of all men. 
His right extends to a rational use of animals ; he 
can tame them for his service, he can kill them for 
his support. But he has no right to abuse them to 
gratify his wanton pleasure or selfishness. 

The boundaries of the liberty of each human being 
with regard to his fellow-men are not so easily de- 
fined. It is sometimes said, that every one has a 
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natural right to demand for himself the same liberty 
which others enjoy, or demand for themselves. But 
this is a false or uncertain standard of right, founded 
upon a misconception of that equality, which every 
one justly claims as his birthright. This man is 
rich, that man holds a high office ; why have not I as 
good a right as they to-be rich and in office ? With 
the same justice and propriety I might say, this man 
is virtuous, that man is intelligent ; why have I not as 
good a right to be wise and good? It is evident, 
that the actual possession of an individual is not the 
true standard of equality, or the legitimate measure 
of right. Every one is entitled by nature to such a 
mode of existence and action as is conducive to his 
happiness ; to 4 sphere of freedom, in which he can 
fully unfold and exercise all his faculties ; and, for 
this purpose, he demands that the means of happiness 
should be equally within the reach of every indi- 
vidual. ‘This principle comprehends, I believe, the 
whole ground and extent of the natural rights of man, 
of which I now intend to give a general view. 

This doctrine of the rights of man, of legislation, 
jurisdiction, and all the branches of civil government, 
has been much obscured, partly by legislative acts, 
made to meet the pressure of the moment, without a 
guiding and organizing principle, and partly by the 
barbarous terminology, the perverse subtilties of law 
writers, and, above all, by legal fictions, which still 
hover, like spectres, among the grave realities of the 
law, perverting the nature of things, and constituting 
a part of the system, which deserves to be called 
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the demonology of jurisprudence. In the following 
sketch, I wish to exhibit some of the essential fea- 
tures of the true system of law and government ; 
having no higher object in view than to draw from 
nature, without aiming at any technical finish or pro- 
fessional modes of expression. 

In the first place, then, we can speak of right and 
wrong, in the strict sense of these words, wherever it 
is possible that the mode of existence and action of 
a person, or the liberty to which he lays claim, may 
be disputed and infringed by another. Now it is a 
fact, that every thing which can be held in posses- 
sion, or be performed by any man, can also be inter- 
fered with by another. The sole dominion, which 
belongs to the inhabitant of a desolate island, could 
not, indeed, be considered as a matter involving right 
and wrong, were it not for the possibility, that another 
person should arrive, and, in virtue of his being a man, 
demand as much of it as would be necessary to his ex- 
istence. Even our most secret thoughts are, or may 
thus become, a matter of right. For if a person 
should avail himself of the weak state of another’s 
mind, for example, in his dying hour, to torment him 
with horrible imaginings, or to persuade him to wrong 
his nearest relatives, in his last will, for the benefit of 
the church,—he would offend against the personal 
rights of another. Accordingly, the sphere of right, 
and of the law that is to enforce it, extends, in fact, to 
every object of possession or action. Now we know, 
that the influence of each individual extends, or may 
extend, over his own person, over the things, or ex- 
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ternal objects, by which he is surrounded, and over 
other persons. 

Accordingly, every human being possesses three 
essential sets of rights ; personal rights, a right to the 
use of things, or property in the widest sense of the 
term, and social rights. The extent of each of these 
rights of man is to be determined by the general prin- 
ciple of right, according to which every one is en- 
titled to act in any way that is not inconsistent with 
the state of perfection, designed by nature for other 
beings. | 

In the first place, then, his personal rights, which 
comprehend his life and his health, constitute him 
the master of the faculties of his body and his mind, 
to move, act, speak, and think as he pleases, pro- 
vided he refrain from encroaching upon the rightful 
claims of others. 

In the second place, he is entitled to the most ex- 
tensive use of things, or external objects, that is con- 
sistent with the rights of his fellow-beings. There 
are some things, which can be enjoyed only as the 
undivided property of all men; such as the air, the 
light, and the ocean ; others may, accoiding to their 
nature, become the exclusive property of individuals, 
such as the habitable land, plants, and animals. On 
the important question, whether it be better that 
these things, too, should be possessed in common, 
or be made the exclusive possession of individuals, 
I shall make some remarks in my next lecture. 

Besides these two natural rights, which assign to 
man the mastery over his own person, and the free 
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use of external things, he is entitled, in -the third 
place, on the ground of his social rights, to enter, with 
his fellow-men, into the most various relations, pri- 
vate, domestic, political, commercial, literary, and 
religious. But the extent of his social rights de- 
pends, essentially, on what I before said with regard 
to the means by which individuals are able to act 
upon one another. All men have a natural right to 
enter into all kinds of voluntary relations which are 
not prejudicial to the rights of others. But men 
have aright to use force against others, only where 
force is necessary to establish and secure the actual 
rights of man, in defence of his person, his property, 
and his social privileges. Now there are several 
means, by which men can be prevented from vio- 
lating the rights of others, and the use of these means 
constitutes one of the essential social rights of man. 

In the first place, in order to prepare men for 
doing right, you must educate them ; and you have 
a right to use all the means within your reach for the 
education of the young, though it were on no other 
ground, than that they should not grow up enemies 
of society. 

In the second place, you have a right to declare, 
by law, what you think to be right, and what means 
of correction and compulsion shall be used to enforce 
the law. The mere expression of the principle of 
right is sufficient to induce the righteous to compli- 
ance ; the threats of punishment to correct the of- 
fender, and of force to compel the violent, are neces- 
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sary for those who would not obey of their own ac- 
cord. 

Thirdly, you have a right to exercise a constant 
vigilance over the conduct of others, and, without in- 
terfering with their actual rights, to 1emove dangers 
and temptations to crime, and to bring to light the 
secret transgression and the transgressor. 

Fourthly, you have a right, in any given case, to 
exercise judgment according to law; to settle the con- 
tested right, and remove error by civil jurisdiction ; 
to pronounce the penal sentence in defence of right 
against crime ; and to declare war against’ forcible in- 
vasion. 

Fifthly, you have a right to execute your law and 
your sentence. For all these various purposes of 
education, legislation, police, jurisdiction, and execu- 
tion, you have a right to demand of every one, ac- 
cording to his ability; services and contributions. 

All these various rights belong, by nature, to each 
human being. But in order to exercise them more 
perfectly, in order to make the law a concentration 
of all the intellectual light, and of all the physical 
strength, that can be derived from the greatest number 
of individuals, men form themselves into a society 
for maintaining the rights of all by common legislation 
and administration. This is the origin, the essence, 
and the object of the state, in the pure and perfect 
form of a commonwealth. 

Some important points in the civil condition of 
man, together with some of his social duties, will 
form the subject of my next lecture. 
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From the observations I have made in my last lec- 
ture, with regard to the social relations of men, it is 
apparent that there are some actions which no man 
can be forced to do, while there are others, which 
admit of force being used to induce men to their 
performance. Modesty, charity, and other virtuous 
actions or dispositions cannot exist, unless they are 
the free offspring of the soul. But all external 
actions may in some degree be produced by force. 
You may force a man to pay his just debt, though you 
cannot force him to be just from a love of justice. 
Force may be employed either directly, as in repel- 
ling a robber who attacks your person, or indirectly, 
by threatening punishment to the offender. A moral 
title for the use of force against another person, ex- 
ists only in those cases in which force is necessary 
to defend the rights of man, his personal indepen- 
dence, his property, and his social privileges. Every 
right, strictly speaking, implies an authority to use 
force, if other means be not sufficient to induce men 
to respect it. Moralists have called those obligations 
imperfect which do not admit of force ; while those 
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which men can be induced to perform, not only by 
persuasion, but also by threats or compulsion, have 
on this account been called perfect obligations. The 
distinction is true, though the terms, perfect and im- 
perfect, are ill chosen. For we have seen that in 
general the use of gentle means, the influence upon 
the understanding and the heart of another, treating 
him as a rational and moral being, is a more perfect 
mode of action than the use of force, which, even in 
those obligations which can be enforced, should be 
resorted to, only when all other means prove insuffi- 
cient. 

The distinction itself, however, is true, and of 
great importance. In the history of human errors, 
there is not one which has been productive of so 
much mischief, as the disregard of this simple truth, 
that the use of force is allowable only in defence of 
actual rights. There is no error that has proved so 
injurious, particularly to Christianity, as the belief, 
that the more the object of human endeavours is pure 
and holy, so much the more are men justified in using 
force in order to realize it. ‘* Our doctrine,” it has 
been argued, ‘‘is true and simple; a criminal per- 
version of mind and heart alone can prevent you 
from adopting it; and it is right to use force against 
criminals. Our cause is the cause of God, how 
much the more then are we justified in defending it 
with the sword, which we think right even in defence 
of earthly interests. Nay, it is meritorious, it is the 
greatest charity to deter men from damnable heresy, 
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even by the dungeon, the sword, and the faggot, in 
order to save their immortal souls.”’ 

This doctrine, which for more than a thousand 
years has been the standing and ruling maxim of the 
Christian world, is older than Christianity ; — it is the 
same doctrine that nailed Jesus to the cross. It is 
this doctrine which, by its powerful enchantment of 
ambition and fanaticism, has succeeded in converting 
the enlivening rays of the sun of truth, into destruc- 
tive lightnings. Of all the principles of society, this 
is unquestionably the most essential and indispensa- 
ble, that force should never be used, whether directly 
by compulsion, or indirectly by threats, — except 
where it is necessary to establish and secure the 
rights of men. ‘Thus a war for the purpose of intro- 
ducing or supporting a certain religion, though it be 
the only true faith, instead of being a just and a holy 
war, is, in truth, nothing more than an enterprise of 
robbery and murder on a large scale. ‘The consci- 
entions motive from which it is undertaken, though it 
exculpate the doer, can never Justify the deed. But, 
on the other hand, a war in defence of the rights of 
conscience, for the free exercise of a religion which 
allows to every one his own, is a holy war, because 
it is ajust one; whether the doctrine be true or false, 
and whether the object of contention be an article of 
faith, or merely a religious ceremony, as in the war 
of the Hussites for partaking of the cup in the Lord’s 
Supper. 

The only obligations, then, which admit of force 
being used as the last resort, are those which arise 
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from the rights of man, of which I have given a sum- 
mary account in my last lecture. I have shown that 
there are three essential rights belonging by nature 
to every human being ; first, the personal rights which 
constitute him the absolute master of his own facul- 
ties of body and mind ; then the rights of property, or 
the use of things ; and the social rights which entitle’ 
him to enter with his fellow-men into all kinds of 
relations, and to use all the means which are neces- 
sary for asserting and securing the rights of all, partly 
by his own individual efforts, and more particularly 
by forming or supporting a society for maintaining 
justice among men, by a common legislation and ad- 
ministration. This society we call the civil commu- 
nity, or the state, whose principal powers or functions 
I have enumerated. 

Let us first endeavour to obtain a definite idea of 
the main object of the state, and of the codperation 
of some of its various powers or functions. I fear 
that to not a few persons, who are otherwise distin- 
guished for their love of knowledge and refinement, I 
could hardly mention a subject less palatable than the 
study of the civil condition of man, doubly hidden as 
it is under the artificial darkness of the law, and the 
dazzling blaze of politics. A knowledge of the hu- 
man body, with all the discouraging apparatus of 
anatomy, seems far more interesting than an insight 
into the body politic ; though it is this living organ- 
ism in which we all, as its members, live, and move, 
and have our being. As a matter of curiosity and 
wonder, this partiality for the study of the finished 
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works of nature, is well founded ; but on the higher 
ground of duty, in reference to the greatest possible 
efficiency of the human mind, the study of the social, 
and particularly of the civil state of man, with all its 
imperfections, is far more important and truly inter- 
esting. This study begins where that of the natural 
historian ends, with an inquiry into human nature. 
For this is the only true ground of the civil con- 
dition, which, instead of being an artificial contriv- 
ance, is the only natural state of man. 

Still more, the study of the true politician, that is, 
of an inquirer into the civil state of man as one of the 
most important departments of morality, is not confin- 
ed to the mere observation and classification of facts. 
What he aims at is a creative knowledge of man; or 
a system of practical information and philosophy, 
which, when his thoughts are converted into realities, 
may be recognised as the genuine product of hu- 
man nature, supplying the wants, securing the inter- 
ests, and aiding the progressive efforts of man. I 
can throw out here only a few hints, to direct at- 
tention to the true object of the state, and of each 
of its essential departments ; but even a superficial 
knowledge of the clockwork that marks the hours 
of the political day, seems to me more desirable than 
a certain foreknowledge of the individuals who are 
to wind it up during the coming season, or to regulate 
it by the dial of the party that shall rule the day. 

The main object of the state is the establishment 
of justice ; and the principal means to effect this 
purpose consist in a common legislation, by which 
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the community declare what they consider the right 
rules of civil conduct, and a common administration, 
by which the decrees of the legislature are carried 
into effect. Hence we define the state as the society 
formed by men, for the establishment of right by a 
common legislation and administration. 

The establishment of justice comprehends, as I 
have before observed, the education of the young, as 
an essential branch of government; it takes in, also, 
the care of the community for the support of those 
who have not the power or the opportunity to gain a 
living by useful labor, either by colonial settlements 
or other public institutions. But besides these and 
other public functions, which are indispensable to 
the establishment of justice, and, therefore, essential 
branches of government}; there are others which in 
many states, are made parts of the public administra- 
tion; such as the care of religion, of the arts and 
sciences, commerce and manufactures, and all kinds 
of public improvement. 

Now it is undoubtedly the duty of the state, to give 
to every kind of human enterprise that does not inter- 
fere with the equal liberty of others, that support 
which secures it against encroachment. It is the 
duty of government to protect one religious party 
against the encroachments of another, and to insure 
a house of worship, as it would every other dwelling, 
against crime. But the state itself should not actu- 
ally engage in either of these pursuits ; it should not 
be either a religionist, or a merchant, or a manufac- 
turer, — for this simple reason, that the exercise of 
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Justice which the government is appointed to main- 
tain, allows and requires the use of force ; and it is 
highly desirable, that those who have to command 
what is to be carried into effect by compulsion or 
punishment, should not be allowed to command any 
thing except a practical regard for the rights of each 
individual ; nor to prohibit any thing but crime. How 
much mischief has been done to the cause of justice 
and religion, by the combination of church and state, 
and the establishment of a state religion, or even by 
taxing the inhabitants, for the support of public wor- 
ship, need not be mentioned. It is true, the functions 
intrusted to a magistrate, besides those of justice, may 
be such as to be productive of little or no evil; as 
when the chief magistrate orders a *‘ Te Deum”? to 
be sung, or a day of public thanksgiving or fast to be 
celebrated. But even these functions, which do not 
properly belong to government, though usually harm- 
less, may become mischievous, as was the case on 
the continent of Europe, when public thanksgivings 
for the victories of Napoleon were ordered, and the 
religion of the Redeemer was profaned to celebrate 
the success of the enslaver of men. But when- 
ever and as long as such and similar powers are in- 
trusted to government as the organ of public opin- 
ion, it is important that in the exercise of these 
functions they should not be considered as officers of 
the state, commanding only what they have a right to. 
enforce. It is an erroneous supposition that man, on 
becoming a member of a civil community, gives up, 
all or any of his natural rights. In the first place, if 
VOL. III. 24 
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it were possible for man to resign his natural rights, 
there is no person to whom he could give them up. 
I know it is said, that the state itself, or the govern- 
ment, is a person distinct from the individuals who are 
its subjects. But where is this being, called the state ? 
The eye of sense and of reason discovers only a 
number of individuals, each of them consisting of 
body and mind, having a will of his own, which makes 
him a person, and possessing powers which call for a 
sphere of action which, when within the natural bounds 
of equality, we call his right. Where, then, are those 
persons to be found, who go by the names of the 
body politic, the state, the government, the legisla- 
ture, the executive, and the whole family of corpora- 
tions, or public functions personified ;— where, ex- 
cept in the imagination of some priests of the law, 
which has peopled the civil world with a host of fabu- 
lous characters, which, so far as they are believed in, 
actually rule the civil life of man. 

It is certainly convenient to be able to speak 
of the state or the legislature, without the trouble 
of mentioning every time the elements of which 
they are composed, or the process of composition. 
But we, inhabitants of the western world, Euro- 
peans and Americans, with whom any figure of 
speech is apt to become an abstract conception and 
a dogma, —we, in whose minds the flowers of the 
imagination find no soil rich and warm enough 
to keep them alive, but soon become dry speci- 
mens of science, preserved in the rarefied atmo- 
sphere of the understanding, — we should never for- 
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get, that names and titles are not realities; we 
should never forget that church and state, corpor- 
ations and colleges, are not real personages, having, 
each of them, an individual will, reason, and con- 
science, distinct from the men who compose them, 
and who, not unfrequently, throw the whole responsi- 
bility of their actions upon that personified nothing of 
which they act as the visible representatives, leaving 
to those whose rights they violate, the liberty to hunt 
the scape-goat in the wilderness. If it be said, then, 
that men, as members of a civil community, resign 
their natural rights to the state, it is saying no more 
than, that they resign them to themselves. On the 
contrary, men form themselves into a civil community 
for no other purpose than to exercise their natural 
rights more fully and securely in common than each 
of them could by himself. 

The immediate objects for which the state is 
formed by men are evidently these, to unite their in- 
tellectual powers in order to ascertain that which is 
right, and their physical strength to carry it into 
effect. It is evident to all, that the reasoning of ev- 
ery man is fallible; that there is no external standard 
of truth and right which all must acknowledge ; that 
there is no certainty that the opinion of one man 
should always, or in any particular case, be better 
than that of his neighbour ; and that, at any rate, ev- 
ery one, generally, has as good a right as another to 
think his opinion the only true one. Whenever, 
therefore, the opinions of men disagree as to what is 
right, and what are the most effectual means to carry 
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it into effect, they must come to this self-evident con- 
clusion, that many eyes generally see better, and 
many arms hold faster, than two. Who shall be the 
ruler? Some say, those who descend from certain 
families ; others say, the wealthiest; others, the wis- 
est and the best. But sense and goodness are neither 
bought nor inherited; and as to the wisest and the 
best, the question remains undecided who they are. 
Is every one who thinks himself, or 1s thought by an- 
other to be so, of this favored class? ‘The wisest 
and best, those who are wisest and best in every 
particular, are a class of beings of which, without 
paradox, it may be said, that it does not exist among 
men. 

The only common measure of right which remains, 
the majority of opinions, is certainly a fallible stand- 
ard ; and if the saying, that the voice of the people 
is the voice of God, mean any thing more than that 
it is the highest standard to which all can refer, it is 
false. Nevertheless, the majority have a natural right 
to establish and enforce their view as a law over all, 
chiefly for these two reasons. In the first place, 
wherever there is no general standard of truth, that of 
probability must decide, and, according to this princi- 
ple, that opinion of right, which satisfies most minds, 
must be presumed to be the most correct view that 
can be obtained at the time. In the second place, in 
order to make a minority rule over the majority, 
you must violate the equality of rights, by giving to 
certain individuals, singled out in some way or other, 
greater freedom than to the rest ; whereas every one 
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may, at any time, be in the majority, without any 
settled distinction. 

Besides these two reasons of natural law on which 
the right of the majority rests, there are others ; and 
among them, particularly this, that in some respects, 
all the evils which may arise from the rule of the ma- 
jority may be converted into greater good. First, a 
conviction of the contagious influence which ignorance 
and vice may exercise among men, is the most pow- 
erful incentive to those who think themselves wiser 
and better, to deserve, at least, their own opinion of 
themselves, by exerting all their power of talent and 
character for the improvement of the people. It has 
been the ruin of many a republic, and may prove fatal 
to ours, that those individuals who are in some re- 
spects distinguished above the rest, instead of striving 
after the highest influence by entering into the actual 
state of the interests and feelings of the people, by 
interesting themselves in public education, and resting 
upon it their lever of moral and intellectual strength, 
thereby to raise them above themselves, prefer to 
stand aloof from the rest, as if the touch of a hard- 
working hand must make the man of a higher caste 
impure, looking on with a supercilious indifference, 
when others, with the shrewd zeal of the unjust stew- 
ard, bribe the people by flattery, so that they may 
thrive in their corruption; tempt them to do wrong 
by persuading them, that all they may do must be 
right, and, at last, reap the reward of their servility, 
by making themselves the indispensable servants, that 
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is, the absolute masters, of their deluded sovereign. 
A commonwealth, a republic, is the only state that is 
worthy of man, —not because it makes him better 
and happier, but because it is the most responsible 
condition of man in society, and, consequently, most 
truly a moral state, in which every action, good or 
bad, must be ascribed to the whole people. 

The only true object of legislation is to determine 
and declare what is right, and by what means it 
shall be carried into effect ; to establish the primi- 
tive rights of man; to be the most perfect expres- 
sion of the law of nature or reason. In this con- 
formity to natural justice consists the binding power 
of every established law. With this view I will make 
a few additional remarks on each of the natural rights 
of man. 

First, personal rights. Nothing but crime can 
deprive any one of his personal rights. The law 
which establishes slavery, or imprisonment for debt, 
the contract by which aman sells himself or another 
into slavery, is absolutely void. The use of his per- 
sonal liberty consists in free will within the sphere of 
his right ; and no one can by any disposition, any act 
of his will, destroy or abolish the will itself. The an- 
cient Roman law expressly acknowledged that slav- 
ery was contrary to natural justice, an arbitrary insti- 
tution of society, while -by nature, as one of the 
ancient jurists says, all men are free and equal. The 
Roman; or civil, law goes so far in its acknowledg- 
ment of the inalienable nature of personal rights, that 
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every compact by which one person promises another 
to perform an action for him, be it to go a journey 
for him, or give him his services in any manner, — 
every compact of this kind is considered as having 
for its object, not the performance of the promised 
action, to which no one shall or can be forced, but 
merely to provide a compensation for that loss which 
the creditor in this compact may suffer from the dis- 
appointment of his just expectation. 

The second natural right of man consists in the use 
of things, or property in the widest sense of the word. 
Some things, as I have already observed, can be pos- 
sessed and enjoyed only in common ; such as the air, 
the light, and the ocean. With regard to those things 
which, according to their nature, can be the objects of 
the exclusive possession of individuals, it is a ques- 
tion of the greatest importance and difficulty, in what 
manner they shall be distributed or disposed of among 
men, so as to allow to every one, in an equal propor- 
tion, the greatest possible freedom in the use of those 
things. [The common opinion, which is established 
by all the laws of men of which we have knowledge, 
ascribes, under certain restrictions, to every one the 
natural right to retain as his own any, thing that he has 
occupied before any other person, with the express 
view of keeping it as his own ; particularly if he has 
made it the object of his care, and invested in it the 
capital of his industry. ‘The same laws ascribe to 
every one a full right to dispose of that which is his 
own, to use it, alter it, or destroy it, or to convey 
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his property to another, either by contract, or by his 
own individual will. This may be exercised with the 
assent of all, declared in a law previously made, as 
in the case of a last will; or carried into effect by 
the law itself, as in the case of intestate death; for 
in this case the law which regulates the order of suc- 
cession, must be considered as the last will of all those 
who live under it, unless any one make for himself 
another disposition. A very different theory, how- 
ever, has been maintained by Plato in his ‘* Repub- 
lic,” by the Abbé Mably, by the party of the 
‘¢ Mountain,’? in the French revolution, at the close 
of the last century, and is now maintained by Mr. 
Owen and his associates; namely, that all persons 
have a right to possess and enjoy all things in com- 
mon, and that exclusive individual property is an en- 
croachment on the rights of man. 

The intrinsic difficulties of this important question, 
have been much increased by want of discrimination 
on both sides, by selfish views, and still more by the 
imputation of selfish motives. A full discussion of 
the subject would far exceed the bounds of this lec- 
ture ; but afew remarks may direct the attention to 
the most important points to be considered. A care- 
ful investigation of the nature of the cases in question, 
leads to the conclusion, that there exists a natural gra- 
dation in the relative importance of different kinds 
of property, or the use of things. 

To the shipwrecked sailor, a plank in the ocean, 
or the overhanging branch of a tree, is of greater im- 
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portance than to the owner; to him who is dying 
with hunger, and without the means of satisfying it 
in any other way, the dishes on another man’s table 
are of greater importance than to the entertainer or 
his invited guests ; and, during a time of famine, the 
grain in store-houses, so far as it exceeds the wants 
of its owners, is of less importance to them, than to 
those who are perishing from the want of it. Ac- 
cordingly, in many states an established principle of 
law at the time of a siege or a famine, is to oblige the 
owners of grain to part with their store, at a certain 
price within the reach of all, with the security for fu- 
ture full compensation ; and in the same manner he 
who takes food that belongs to another, merely to sat-’ 
isfy his hunger, when he is not able to procure it in 
any other way, is not considered as having committed 
a theft. And with regard to the first-mentioned case, 
though it is maintained by one of the defenders of an 
unlimited right of property, that the owner of the tree 
has a right to cut off the branch which the ship- 
wrecked man has taken hold of, I doubt whether the 
plea of this absolute right over his tree would save him 
from the charge of wilful murder. In a war of self- 
defence, also, those things which are necessary for the 
support of the army can be~raised if necessary, by 
forced contribution, but under the obligation of fu- 
ture and full compensation. 

Accordingly, it seems to be a principle of natural 
justice, that every individual has an absolute right to 
the use of any thing that Js necessary to save his 
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life, which is the substance of his personal rights. 
It is indifferent whether this right be exercised by an 
individual, or by a whole nation in a war of self-de- 
fence. But this right to the use of things, which 
follows with necessity from the personal rights of man, 
extends only to the actual state of danger, and leaves 
all other cases undetermined. 

In the second place, every one has a right to such 
a use of things as is necessary to enable him to avert 
future as well as present danger. For this purpose, 
several measures are necessary or useful on the part 
of the community. Among the most important of 
them are these. The government has to take care 
that every child should receive such an education as 
will fit him to render himself independent by useful 
labor. Another measure consists in furnishing those 
who are setting out in life with the means of com-. 
mencing their trade or profession. To this class of 
means belong also, institutions for the support of 
those who are unable to gain their living by useful 
labor, on account of sickness, old age, or want of em- 
ployment. 

Another aid consists in allowing every debtor who 
has become insolvent without guilt, to retain so much 
of what he possesses as may be necessary to support 
him and those who depend, and have a right to de- 
pend, on his support. 

In the third place, the community are obliged to 
do all that is in their power to give to those who are 
in want, opportunity to support themselves by useful 
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labor. For this purpose, in-ancient times, colonies 
were sent out by Tyre, Carthage, Greece, and 
Rome, to secure at once the actual state of prop- 
erty in the mother country, and the lives and pros- 
pects of the indigent citizens. At the same time, 
many hands and minds were usefully employed in 
the construction of public edifices, in which the an- 
cient world built up and sustained its own greatness, 
rising high above modern times, in which the mean- 
ness of public buildings is sadly set off by private 
magnificence. Useful labor is all that can be requir- 
ed of any one, in order to entitle him to a com- 
petency, secured against the vicissitudes of blind 
chance. 

These, then, I believe are the preéminent natural 
rights of each individual to the use of things. First, 
the use of every thing that may be necessary to save 
himself from actual danger ; second, a security against 
cases of distress, arising from inability to provide for 
himself; third, opportunity for useful labor. 

But these demands of each individual being secur- 
ed by the law, I think it far more conducive to the 
most perfect use of all things by all men, that every 
one should be left to work and provide for himself, 
and to possess and enjoy every thing he acquires, ac- 
cording to his own taste and mind, —than that all 
things should be held in common. For this requires, 
either a state of things, in which those who are dis- 
posed to be lazy may eat the bread earned by the in- 
dustrious ; or that distributors of labor and of the 
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profits of labor, should be appointed by the communi- 
ty, with the power to control the peculiar desires and 
free choice of individuals. It is evident that such a 
state cuts off the very nerve of enjoyment ; whereas, a 
condition of society, which secures to every one that 
which he acquires by occupation or contract, con- 
tains the two main requisites for the perfect use and 
enjoyment of things ; first, facility of acquiring things, 
and second, the possibility of calculating upon their 
free and constant use. It is evident, then, that the 
present state of society with regard to the use of 
things, being founded upon individual property, though 
faulty in some particulars, is right in the main, and 
far better calculated for free and universal enjoyment, 
than a community of all things, which destroys 
or cramps all individual power, taste, and choice. 
Where the support of individuals is secured by law, 
their dependence on the free will of others, and on 
chance, for a part of their success, developes all the 
faculties of man for new contrivances and means to 
evade or improve unforeseen events. It is therefore 
necessary that the most ample freedom in the use and 
conveyance of property should be secured. Only 
violence and fraud should be prevented. In the 
making of contracts, whether they be donations or 
those which imply a mutual obligation, as that of 
buyer and seller, the agreement of the parties must 
decide the object of conveyance ; — and it is not re- 
quired by natural justice that the advantages which 
the two parties derive, should be equally great. 
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A contrary supposition has led some to the extrav- 
agant opinion, that the buyer and seller are bound to 
disclose to one another, on making a contract, all the 
advantages which each expects to derive from his 
bargain. The Roman, or Civil Law, contains no 
such requisite, as has been supposed by some mod- 
ern writers, but merely makes the seller responsible 
for defects in the article sold for good, and for any 
false expectations raised by him. The simple fact, 
that the Romans were in latter times, not only a war- 
like, but also a commercial people, would be suffi- 
cient to discredit the supposition, that every one was 
obliged by law, on making a contract, to disclose to 
the other party all that induced him to it; but it would 
be easy to show, if this were the place for it, that the 
passages which are supposed to contain such an in- 
junction, have been misunderstood. ach of the 
parties has a right not to sell or buy unless the other 
discloses all the advantages he expects to derive from 
the agreement; and if this disclosure be promised and 
not fulfilled, the contract is void. But if the article 
be sold or bought without such a previous demand, 
the contract is valid, whatever unexpected advantages 
may arise from it to either party. 

I have examined some of the principles of natural 
law, with regard to personal rights and the right to the 
use of things, or property. I shall add some re- 
marks on ‘the third essential right of man, his social, 
and particularly his political privileges. 

Among these I have mentioned first, as the foun- 
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dation of the security of all rights, and in itself the 
greatest social privilege, the education of the young. 
Parents are guilty of a violation of the personal rights 
of their children, if they do not support and educate 
them with a view to make them independent of 
themselves as well as of others. But besides the 
parents, every one is entitled to intercede for the 
rights of every child, for the elements of all indi- 
vidual and social privileges which already exist in 
his nature. Every one has aright to insist that, so 
far as the means which are at the disposition of soci- 
ety can effect the purpose, children should enjoy the 
complete exercise of their rights in the only way in 
which it is possible they can do so,— by as perfect 
an education as the actual state of society can afford. 
This is the great task and holy trust which the crea- 
tor of man has assigned to each generation of men, as 
his fellow-laborers in the work of perfection. Every 
generation, bearing the marks of the education it has 
received, rises in judgment for or against its predeces- 
sors ; who are themselves the monuments of the age 
that saw them rise into being. Much has been done 
for the education of the young ; much, if it be compar- 
ed with the achievements of the past ; little, if it be 
held up against the eternal standard of education. Free 
schools have been established for the children of the 
poor, to fit them for useful labor. But moral philos- 
ophy looks forward to a time when all the children 
intrusted to the care of a community, shall be edu- 
cated without any reference to the means and circum- 
stances of their parents, or friends, with the sole 
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view to the nature with which God has endowed 
them ; —~ when nothing but nature, and education act- 
ing as the interpreter and plenipotentiary of nature, 
shall assign to each one a place in society, which by 
his own character alone can be retained or lost. 

It is the object of education to unfold, strengthen, 
and refine all the faculties of the child; those which he 
has in common.with others, and those which distin- 
guish him as an individual. ‘There is hardly any hu- 
man being, in whom there is not some peculiar ele- 
ment of perfection in which he may excel. It is the 
duty of the parent and the teacher, while they endeay- 
our to call every faculty into life and action, to as- 
certain those buds which are to bear blossoms and 
fruits, and to cultivate them with peculiar care. And 
it is the duty of society, to open to every one a 
sphere of action in which his general and special en- 
dowments may contribute their share to the perfection 
of society, which is made up of the individual excel- 
lence of its members. 

Domestic and public education are the two great 
elements which must codperate in the formation of 
man. Without domestic education, man becomes a 
creature of the state, as in Sparta ; whereas, in truth, 
the state was made for man, and not man for the 
state. Without public education, man hardly ever 
rises beyond the finite circle of knowledge and virtue, 
or the settled prejudices and selfish designs, of his 
own family. He indeed loses his highest domestic 
privilege, — which is, to think, and feel, and act, as 
one of the great family of man. 
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If a child be deprived of the inestimable good of a 
domestic education, by the death or the crime of his 
parents, it is the duty of government to provide a fit 
guardian, not only such a one as will be most likely to 
take care of the pecuniary interests of the orphan 
child, but one in whose family he may receive early 
those pure, direct, and uniform impressions and hab- 
its, which prevent the character of the individual from 
losing, amidst the dazzling appearances and changing 
fashions of the world, its own original and only be- 
coming shape. 

The same reasons which make it desirable that the 
foundations of a child’s character, in sentiment and 
manners, should be laid at the domestic fireside, be- 
fore he is placed under the more various impressions 
of a school, the same reason calls for a different plan, 
on which the institutions designed for different infor- 
mation, should be constructed. Instead of abstract 
reasoning on this practical subject, allow me to call 
your attention to one remarkable feature in the insti- 
tutions designed for instruction in Germany, which I 
have not seen noticed by those who have written on 
this subject. There exists an essential difference 
between those institutions which are intended to fin- 
ish the education of a man, and to fit him directly 
for the profession he has chosen, and those which 
are preparatory to them. Those who choose a 
trade, or mechanical profession, after they have serv- 
ed their apprenticeship with one master, travel about 
for several years, from city to city, working under 
different masters, with a view to learn the most va- 
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rious and approved modes of workmanship. Those 
who wish to devote themselves to any of the learn- 
ed professions, or to gain a liberal education for its 
own sake, leave the preparatory school for the Uni- 
versity. Care is taken, that among the teachers of 
the preparatory school, there should be no essential 
difference in their practical views of education, which 
might distract the minds of their pupils ; they being 
yet incompetent to judge and choose for themselves. 
This maturity they are supposed to have acquired on 
entering the University, which is, on this account, 
constructed upon an entirely different plan. For, as 
he who has served his apprenticeship travels about 
to learn from different masters, so the student going 
to the University, has for his object to hear the dif- 
ferent teachers who are most distinguished in the de- 
partment he has chosen. For this purpose, in all 
the great universities of Germany, it has been hith- 
erto the plan to appoint, in each department, the most 
able and celebrated teachers ; and if there exist in the 
same department, different systems or schools, as in 
philosophy, medicine, Jaw, and theology, those who 
are charged with the appointment of the professors, 
make it a rule to choose the ablest advocates of op- 
posing systems, that the student may prove all doc- 
trines, and hold fast what he thinks good. Thus, in 
theology, it is thought important to appoint an ortho- 
dox teacher, a rationalist, and a mystic, as members 
of the same board. The same view prevails in con- 
stituting the medical and philosophical faculties, with 
reference to a standing predilection of some for theo- 
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retical, and of others for experimental science ; so 
that you find a phrenologist, and an advocate of ani- 
mal magnetism, lecturing at the same place with the 
strongest opposers of these doctrines. The same sys- 
tem also prevails with regard to jurisprudence, so 
far as the want of political freedom allows this regard 
for difference in opinions. So far as one university 
does not provide all the means of becoming acquaint- 
ed with different doctrines, the deficiency is made up 
by the custom with students, after having heard, in one 
university, those teachers who are particularly dis- 
tinguished in their department, to go to reside in 
another, or several others, in order to pursue and 
complete their course. 

Thus the stream of intellectual culture, springing 
from the pure fountain of domestic love, should col- 
Ject the running waters far and near, from all quar- 
ters, until it is strong and deep enough to bear all the 
burdens, and floating treasures, and far-reaching de- 
signs of life. 

I have given here some of the great outlines of a 
system of education as it exists in Germany, coupled 
with many defects which can be avoided only in a 
country like ours, in which religion and politics are 
bounded by no other limits than the equal liberty of 
all. How far these principles, which I would recom- 
mend, not on their historical, but on their truly phi- 
losophical ground, can be established and naturalized 
in this country, I do not feel competent to decide. 
But there are many here present, to whose judgment 
I gladly commit the system of liberal education which 
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I advocate, the system of German universities, free 
from its native defects, perfected by the genius of 
American freedom. May the time soon come when 
our present colleges shall be preparatory schools to 
the national University, calling together from all quar- 
ters, as to an intellectual Congress, the ablest repre- 
sentatives of every department of science and litera- 
ture. 


PEO TUR oa 


I HAVE treated, in my last lecture, of the civil ob- 
ligations, or those social ‘duties, the performance of 
which may be compelled by force, if the influence of 
reason and conscience prove insufficient to settle the 
boundaries of right between man and man. It now 
remains to speak of those social duties, which cannot 
be enforced, and which cannot come into existence, 
unless they proceed from the spontaneous effort, 
the good will, of the agent; which can be called 
forth only by kind and persuasive influences upon the 
mind and heart. How can you make others, and 
how can you be yourself, generous, charitable, just, 
and pious, from compulsion, or fear? What justice 
demands of you, you can be forced to perform ; but 
even justice itself, as I have already observed, can no 
more be the result of constraint, than any other kind 
affection or virtuous disposition. The civil power 
can only break the hard ground that is to be the 
flower-bed of heavenly graces. 

The kind affections, with which the Giver of 
every good and perfect gift has enriched the human 
heart, form so numerous a family, so united amongst 
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themselves, and yet each characterized by such pe- 
culiar attractions, that it seems difficult to select 
one of this blessed sisterhood, either for your own 
most intimate companion in life, or to be the muse 
of your dearest song, or to be the head of your 
concluding chapter on moral philosophy. But if, 
of the various ways in which men can benefit one 
another, you have to make choice of one, that shall 
fill all the vacancies in a course of moral action or 
speculation, you must ascend to the fountain-head 
of truth, goodness, and beauty, that flows from the 
garden of God to gladden and to bless every path of 
life. The elements of religion I have already en- 
deavoured to point out, in considering it as growing 
out of the private relation between the individual and 
the Supreme Object of worship. I have now to 
consider it as a social duty, upon the general prin- 
ciple, that if it be my duty to establish an intimate re- 
lation between myself and the highest Mind, it is my 
duty, also, to influence others, or to be influenced by 
them, in any way that may be likely to make religion 
felt, understood, and acted upon, by all men. 

I have shown, that religion is founded on the feel- 
ing of dependence for all we are, and all we possess, 
on a power which is not our own. A very short and 
imperfect experience is sufficient to impress every one 
with the fact, that his existence, the exercise of his 
powers, and every enjoyment of which he is sus- 
ceptible, continually depend on a providential consti- 
tution and direction of the universe, suited to, and 
securing the destiny of man. Now if religion, as a 
principle of action by itself, consist in the direction 
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of the mind to that providential arrangement of all 
things, it is evident, that the social duties, growing 
out of it, consist in kindly receiving from other men, 
or imparting to them, whatever can satisfy the intense 
desire of the mind to stretch beyond the bounded 
horizon of the past and the present, into the endless 
realms of futurity. 

In a state of ignorance, when every uncommon 
event, an earthquake, or an eclipse, seems to him 
a foreboding wonder, man inquires, with the utmost 
anxiety, after the cause and object of it; he listens to 
the sounds of the invisible power of the wind, and 
the swellings of the waters, to discover whether they 
do not convey to him some knowledge of the future ; 
he endeavours to read his fate in the stars, in the 
flight of birds, the feeding or the entrails of animals ; 
he attends, with intense curiosity and child-like cre- 
dulity, to the explanations of those, among his fellow- 
men, who are distinguished for their age, their ex- 
perience, their wisdom, or success. They become 
his priests, his oracles, his rulers. Hence, the very 
early existence of hierarchical states recorded in his- 
tory. From the same intense desire after light on the 
unknown future of our being, it may be explained, 
how men, even in a state of freedom and civilization, 
are sometimes satisfied with the grossest doctrines or 
laws, imposed upon them by those they. venerate, 
who are frequently the honest and self-deceived de- 
ceivers of those who are more credulous, though no 
more ignorant, than they are themselves. But whilst 
the religious desire, as the mightiest motive to belief 
and action, may be used as an instrument of the most 
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degrading tyranny over the minds of men, it may 
form, also, and was certainly intended to form, the 
foundation of the most beneficent mutual influence. 
As I speak to Christians, I need not say any thing 
more in illustration of this truth ;—they know how 
frequently a word from the lips of pious eloquence 
has calmed and gladdened the troubled waters of the 
soul ; and how sometimes a single deed of faith and 
love, performed in secret, where the left hand knew 
not what the right hand was doing, has sunk deeper 
into the heart of the unobserved beholder, than the 
most powerful appeals, and the most endearing ac- 
cents, that the tongue of man or angel could utter. 
Indeed the smallest service, though rendered without 
any express or conscious reference to the Supreme 
Being, yea, a cup of cold water, pledged in the spirit 
of kindness, is a revelation of his love. The ways, 
in which men may benefit each other, as religious 
beings, by word and example, are numberless and 
endless. The human heart, though it was made free 
to choose, free to poison the very issues of life, and 
to betray the Son of God by a kiss, was surely de- 
signed by him to be an apostle of his love, to teach 
and bless all nations. 

With regard to the manner in which men can be 
influenced by one another in a religious point of 
view, we know that religion is an object that con- 
cerns all men, and engages the soul with all its facul- 
ties. But in the social exercise of religion, sometimes 
the understanding, and sometimes the heart, is chiefly 
addressed ; and a greater or less number of persons 
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may be engaged in it. The number of persons, 
and the particular faculties of the soul, which you 
wish to engage in the exercise, must, In a great meas- 
ure, determine the mode of religious intercourse and 
worship. Much, also, depends on the peculiar dis- 
position, taste, degree of information, and state of 
mind, of individuals ; and much on the occasion. In 
the following remarks on the various modes of re- 
ligious intercourse and worship, I can attend only to 
those points which seem most important in most 
cases, and for men in general. 

In the first place, if a person be himself religious, 
and therefore desirous to exercise a religious influ- 
ence over other men, be they many or few in number, 
he has to consider both the object he wishes to ef- 
fect, and the condition of those whom he addresses. 

These, then, are the topics we have now to con- 
sider ; first, the chief object of religious intercourse, 
and then the actual condition of men, which must de- 
termine the mode in which they are to be addressed 
and acted upon, in order to carry that object into ef- 
fect. The first object to be attained is to excite the 
interest of men in religion. You, indeed, cannot 
create in others, or in yourself, a religious impulse 
and desire ; but you may be certain, that every one 
can, in some way or other, be interested in religion, 
who can be interested in any thing. To be interest- 
ed, means to be affected or excited to pleasure or 
pain by something that concerns our happiness. Our 
happiness depends, partly on the exercise of our 
faculties, and partly on the condition in which we 
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are placed. The first of these two facts, on which 
our happiness depends, is the foundation of morality, 
which consists in the most perfect exercise of our 
faculties ; the second is the basis of religion. For 
all religion turns upon this great question ;— is the 
world so constituted and governed, as to secure to 
man a condition, in which, by the use of his powers, 
he can attain to happiness ? Is the destiny of mana 
necessary part of the system of the universe, so that 
his capacities and desires for perpetual progress shall 
find always an appropriate sphere for existence and 
action ? If it be true, then, that to be interested 
means nothing more or less than to be pleasantly or 
painfully affected by any thing that concerns our hap- 
piuess, and if it be the object of religion to ascertain 
whether the world be so regulated, that we shall al- 
ways find ourselves in such a condition as is necessary 
for happiness, it is evident, that every one can be in- 
terested in religion, — that man is born witha reli- 
gious capacity or sensibility. The first great object 
of religious intercourse, then, is to touch the religious 
sensibility, to excite a strong interest in the subject, 
by showing, that the natural desire of man after per- 
petual happiness depends on the reality of religion. 
Unless you touch the religious’ sensibility of a man, 
and excite his interest in the subject, all your preach- 
ing will be to him a mere sound, all your wisdom, 
folly, all your zeal, fanaticism. But as soon as you 
have made him truly interested in religion, it becomes 
his own concern, in which all his faculties, with all his 
fears and his hopes, are deeply and permanently en- 
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gaged. To awake in the heart of another a true in- 
terest in religion, is sometimes a task like that of ob- 
taining a well of water from a hard rock, which divine 
power alone can call forth at a single stroke, while 
from human strength it requires long and faithful toil. 
You have to dig long and deep, until you strike the 
hidden well of living water in the hardened heart; 
but, once opened, it bursts forth and flows on of its 
own accord, drawing constant supplies from the ever- 
lasting fountains of Heaven. 

An interest in religion is the highest form or mani- 
festation of love, or the vital interest of man in perfec- 
tion. He feels his wants, his imperfections, to be the 
bitter source of pain, which can be changed into joy 
only by the certainty or hope, that there is a Being 
that can wipe away all tears, a Power that watches 
over these imperfect beginnings of our being, and has 
secured to them, wherever we may be in this vast 
universe, a sphere of usefulness and an eternal home. 
Hence it is, that to the mind in which an interest in 
religion is once enkindled, every indication of design, 
every trace of perfection in the works of nature, is a 
token and a pledge, that He, who has planted in his 
nature the capacity and desire for endless progress, 
will not suffer it to perish, but preserve the seed of 
perfection, which, in this land of probation, can send 
forth but scanty shoots, and transplant it to more 
blessed regions. It is the love of perfection, or har- 
monious variety, which makes-us seek satisfaction, 
- both in moral action, and in a condition suited to our 
moral nature, such as religion promises to all men, as 
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a part of that system of perfection that lies at the 
foundation of the universe. Hence religion operates 
as the most powerful incentive to the exercise of 
every faculty. It excites the love of knowledge, 
impelling reason to search after perfect information 
or wisdom. It incites the taste and the imagination 
to the highest conception and enjoyment of beauty. 
It leads the feelings to piety, or devotedness of the 
soul to God; and impels the will to moral action, as 
the only ground on which man can aspire to a state 
of being suited to his moral nature. Thus, religion 
wakes in the soul of man the power of heavenly 
love, the love of truth, goodness, and beauty ; the 
love of nature, of man, and of God. Hence every 
attainment in knowledge, though the subject appear 
ever so remote from religion, every perception of 
beauty, every virtuous deed, though performed with- 
out any reference to the express commands or prom- 
ised rewards of religion, becomes as it were a mys- 
terious rite, initiating us into the secret union of all 
beings ; every trace of perfection, whether it take 
the garment of truth, goodness, or beauty, becomes a 
familiar angel, introducing us into the presence of 
God. The philosopher, the artist, whose contem- 
plations do not rise to God, because their love of 
perfection finds satisfaction in beholding the wisdom 
and beauty of his works; do they not declare to all 
who know him the praise of him whom they deny ? 
Is not the benevolence of an atheist, unknown to 
himself, a worship of the God of love ? According- 
ly, in our religious intercourse with others, we should 
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never forget, that religion is not a solitary principle 
in the soul, but that it hows from the same source, 
to which you trace the love of knowledge, of beauty, 
and of virtue, even the principle of love itself, or in- 
terest in perfection. 

If you wish, then, to minister to another in build- 
ing up his religious character, you have to address 
his curiosity, his taste, and his conscience, or, in 
other words, his love of knowledge, beauty, and vir- 
tue. That the love of virtue is essential to religion, 
is generally acknowledged. Virtue, as we have seen, 
is the foundation of religious hope; for religion prom- 
ises to every one, as the condition best suited to his 
endless moral progress, such a state of being, such 
happiness or misery, as he deserves. Morality, it is 
true, can exist without religion ; and a man cannot be 
said to be virtuous because he is religious. But to 
him who believes in that just retribution which re- 
ligion promises, virtue has a double value ; and he is 
therefore more to be trusted, than a man who has no 
other cause of hope or fear than the retribution of his 
own conscience. Still his religion, his belief in a 
future distribution of adventitious, as well as moral 
good and evil, does not diminish, but increase his re- 
sponsibility ; so that religion, being founded on moral- 
ity, is at the same time the highest incentive to virtue. 
That the love of knowledge, as well as that of vir- 
tue, is essential to religion, is generally recognised, 
though not to the full extent that it should be. That 
sublime saying, ‘‘ Blessed are those who have not 
seen and yet have believed,’’ has been sadly misun- 
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derstood. Faith, belief, in the religious sense of the 
term, does not mean blind confidence, trust without, 
or even against knowledge. On the contrary, be- 
lief, or faith, signifies the deepest insight and knowl- 
edge of which we are capable ; to believe, to have 
faith, means to look upon those things which are not 
seen, to know God, to know the soul of man, and all 
those principles and truths, which are not temporal, 
but eternal. There is reason to apprehend, that, not- 
withstanding the wide distribution of the Scriptures, 
and the freedom of conscience, the faith of many is 
the result of chance, fear, or that blind confidence, 
misnamed faith, which makes the religion of thou- 
sands a precarious tenure, based upon the credit of 
a few leading individuals. 

It is the appointed lot of the human mind to pass 
through the twilight of doubt, from the night of igno- 
rance, to the daylight of truth. Why, then, will you 
fear doubt and skepticism, seeing that the transient 
twilight is in fact the daybreak of truth? If you de- 
duct the credit which skeptical writers on religion have 
derived from persecution, either by the arm of power, 
or by public opinion, I venture to say, that they have 
done, and are likely to do, more to establish, than to 
subvert, the principles of faith. It is the superstitious 
dread of skepticism that makes it formidable ; try it 
with the sounding line of reason, and you will find it 
dangerous only from its shallows, and not on account 
of its depth. It is a true saying, and one that will 
never lose its value, let it pass through ever so many 
hands, that ‘‘a slight sip of philosophy may tempt 
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the mind to unbelief, but a deep and full draught 
will bring it back to God.” Philosophy has been 
justly termed the science of sciences ; for its object 
is the investigation of the essence, the first cause, 
and the mutual relation of all things. Accordingly, 
one of the essential means to lead the mind to re- 
ligion, consists in exciting and enlarging the natural 
curiosity, until the love of wisdom find its highest 
object, and become one with the love of God. 
Together with virtue and the love of knowledge, I 
have mentioned the cultivation of the taste, or the 
love of the beautiful, as one of the guides to religious 
piety, and as one of the ministers of religion’ Har- 
mony and variety are the two constituents of beauty. 
Variety, without harmony, is confusion, a chaotic 
state, which may indeed be calculated to set off the 
beautiful harmony that is to arise from it, and thus 
be made subservient to beauty, but is in itself desti- 
tute of beauty. A painting, exhibiting a number of 
figures, or parts of scenery, without that unity of ac- 
tion which belongs to an historical picture, or that 
unity of prospect which forms a landscape ; a va- 
riety of sounds without a leading tune; a play in 
which many plots are introduced, so as to distract 
the attention from the. want of a general solution ; 
a public building that looks like a standing committee 
of all the styles of architecture in the world ; — all 
these and similar examples are illustrations of variety 
without harmony, and, consequently, without beauty. 
On the other hand, harmony without variety is tame 
uniformity. A landscape without hills and valleys, or 
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woods and water ; an unmeaning repetition of thought 
or expression in composition ; a tone in reading ; the 
periodical recurrence of sighs, tears, and blushes in 
a novel ; and many other examples might be adduced 
as specimens of uniformity, or harmony without va- 
riety, and therefore without beauty. Beauty, then, 
may be defined as harmonious variety. The greatest 
beauty consists in a union of the greatest variety that 
is consistent with harmony, and the greatest harmony 
that is consistent with variety. This absolute beauty 
is found only in the universe, which unites the great- 
est number and variety of beings in comprehensive 
harmony. Individual things are always limited, and 
characterized by a peculiar mode of existence ; and 
we can speak of them as more or less beautiful, as, 
within their limited sphere, they are more or less dis- 
tinguished by a harmonious variety of properties and 
powers. Every individual thing, however, may be 
perfectly beautiful in its kind, as a plant, or an ani- 
mal, each of which is characterized, within its limited 
mode of existence, by the most various and barmo- 
nions qualities. 

I believe that the taste or judgment of all men 
agrees, as to the two constituent properties of beauty 
being variety and harmony ; but men differ in their 
perceptions of beauty in particular objects, or at par- 
ticular times, chiefly because they bring to the sub- 
ject different previous impressions and states of mind, 
and even thus prove the correctness of our idea of 
beauty. To him who has been incessantly engaged 
in town, in a crowd of occupations, the mere sight of 
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the country, be it ever so plain, affords an enjoyment 
of beauty ; to him whose ears are ringing with the 
fashionable noises of a tea party, a moment of silence 
is the friend in need, whom his taste, as well as his 
heart, longs for. Yet dead silence, and a flat country 
without scenery, will soon change the temper of his 
taste, and make him find beauty in the wildest scenery 
in nature, and in the stir of human life. Thus, we 
generally bring to the contemplation of any object a 
partiality, either for harmony, if we have suffered from 
too great a variety, or for variety, if we have been 
previously dissatisfied with a too great uniformity of 
impressions. Hence the difference which exists in 
individuals, as to their taste and perception of beauty ; 
while the cause of this difference shows, that all agree 
as to the elements of beauty, for which all require 
that harmony should be added to variety, or variety 
to harmony. 

Taste, or the sense of beauty, is not only a power 
of perception, but also of creative energy, which is 
manifested chiefly in the fine arts, in music, poetry, 
and eloquence, in painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture, which convey to the mind, partly in sounds, 
and partly in forms, the invisible and inaudible idea 
of beauty. It is this that gives to material things an 
ideal, and, in one respect, an absolute or incom- 
parable value. For, as in nature, the whole congre- 
gation of created beings, with one accord, respond 
to the Creator’s word, that ‘‘ all is good,’’ so in the 
masterpieces of human genius, itself the best of beav- 
enly gifts, in the highest conceptions of a Raphael, 
a Shakspeare, a Mozart, or any one of those, who, in 
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the secret workshops of nature, have learned the art 
and mystery of their noble trade, we do not feel 
tempted either to alter, or to compare, seeing that 
every thing is ‘‘ very good.”? The sense of beauty, 
however, is active not in those only who exercise 
what are properly called the fine arts, which, though 
designed for the delight, refinement, and elevation 
of all, are committed to the ministry of a few ;— 
those, also, in whom these divine instincts are not 
developed, all men without exception, may actively 
employ their taste in every arrangement and occupa- 
tion of life ; and as the duty of man consists in striv- 
ing after perfection, he is in conscience bound to 
attend, not only to the substance, but also to the form 
of perfection, which is beauty. 

In thus urging attention to matters of taste, as a 
social duty, I do not think that we, in this enlight- 
ened age, as we call it, have much reason to con- 
gratulate ourselves upon our attainments, except so 
far as we confound the beautiful with that which is 
fashionable or rich. What is rich, in the fashionable 
sense of the word? That which costs so much 
money, that few only can procure it. And what is 
fashionable ? The savage sells his precious fur, his 
gold, and his pearls, for glass, beads, bells, and toys ; 
and the civilized man of Europe and America strips 
himself of his own sound judgment and individual 
taste, in order to take the livery of some beaux and 
belles, parading in Hyde Park or in Long Champs. 
But it is true, not only of spiritual, but even of mate- 
rial things, that the true riches are not to be found 
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either in far distant regions, or in the bowels of the 
earth, or at the bottom of the sea, but around us and 
within us. Could my voice gain the ear of those 
who are the leaders of the public taste amongst us, I 
would say to them ;—If you would possess yourselves 
of riches far greater than all which the ends of the 
earth and the unexplored deep can afford you, re- 
solve, at once, not to use a single article of dress or 
furniture, but what comes up to your own idea of 
usefulness and beauty ; and your wants and your 
means will open the inexhaustible riches of individual 
capacity, and native taste, skill, and industry, which 
now lie as a talent, hidden in the earth, unenjoyed 
and unknown. 

The simple principle, by which the degree of atten- 
tion we owe to beauty should be determined, seems to 
be this ; the more worthy and elevated the object, the 
more perfect should be the form. Hence, in general, 
public buildings deserve a higher degree of attention to 
beauty than private houses ; and of all public edifices, 
the highest honor belongs to the temple of God. It. 
is irreverent to erect a house of worship without a 
conscientious regard to its object and to its form ; that 
there may be nothing that does not remind man of his 
own destiny and duty, by showing him, in every pil- 
lar and every arch, a striving after perfection. All the 
fine arts have attained to the highest perfection and 
glory in the service of religion. The Grecian temple 
and the Gothic dome, the statues of the gods, the 
paintings of the holy family, the poetry of Job and of 
the Psalms, and the sacred music of Italy and Germa- ' 
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ny, are the immortal witnesses of this truth. And it 
is natural that it should be so; for the most beautiful 
appearance 1s the simplest and most natural expres- 
sion for the highest conceptions of the mind and the 
heart. The pious mind will recognise perfection in 
the smallest thing, in the lily of the field that spins 
not and toils not; and, on the other hand, he who re- 
cognises and truly loves perfection in the smallest 
thing, has caught the first rays of religion, which will 
illumine his path below, and guide his soul upward to 
the fountain-head of beauty, goodness, and truth. 
True, the spirit of religion may exist in the most 
homely form, the frankincense of the heart may arise 
from the meanest as well as the most splendid ‘cen- 
ser; and so may the highest virtue be clothed in 
rags. But the question is here not about the ‘‘ To 
be or not to be ” of religion and virtue ; but we ask 
whether virtue would, as a matter of taste, choose 
the dress of rags in preference to a whole and beauti- 
ful garment. — True, also, the grand and beautiful ap- 
pearance of worship, the sublime arches, the statues, 
and paintings, the music, the festal processions, stand- 
ards, and garments, may turn religion into idolatry 
by inducing men to take the form for the substance. 
But this very fact, that the beautiful form may become 
an idol, shows that it is the most natural appearance 
of the spirit of religion. That, at the time of the 
reformation of the church, when religion had de- 
generated into a worship of images, forms, and cere- 
monies, the zealots for the simple, naked truth of 
religion, should commence with destroying the se- 
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ductive forms, was natural enough, considering, that 
in human affairs one extreme is generally cured by 
the opposite. But the fact that poison requires an 
antidote to counteract it, does not prevent the anti- 
dote from operating as a poison if it be taken by 
itself as common food. Surrounded as we are by 
mean and tasteless forms of religion, we can hardly 
calculate their injurious influence, particularly upon 
children, and in fact upon all, who, as the Redeemer 
says, should become like little children. For as such, 
they naturally expect that the outside should be the 
true expression of the substance of religion, and that 
wherever the light of life is shining, it should cover 
the darkest spot with flowers. 

It is hard that the child should have to learn the 
first lesson of abstraction at church, viz. that this 
is the house of God, which would otherwise have 
been taken for a lecture room, a bank, or a store- 
house, or a theatre. Is not the simple truth of the 
Gospel decked out with the most delicate and the 
most brilliant imagery ? And should Christian the- 
ologians condemn taste, and proscribe beauty from 
their books, from their sermons, their hymns, and 
their churches, —so that it may well be said of them 
that they resemble those herdsmen of the Alps, who 
never look beyond their flocks and their pastures, 
except to watch the signs of good or bad weath- 
er, and who are astonished to learn, from strangers, 
that they inhabit the most sublime and beautiful spots 
on the earth. Allow then to the fine arts a place, 
though it be but a place of honor, among the ser: 
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vants of religion, together with virtue and philoso- 
phy. 

Yet it is to be remembered, that beautiful forms, 
virtue, and true principles of faith, are only guides 
to, or manifestations of, religion. Even thanksgiving 
and prayer are only forms of the spiritual essence of 
faith. Religion itself consists in devotion, which is 
an act of inward recognition, a direct, intimate, and 
entire communion with that infinite and ever-present 
Spirit, in whom we live, and move, and have our being. 

This inward elevation of the soul to the Father 
of spirits, cannot be taught by other men, because it 
cannot be taught at all. Still, as the seed of devotion 
is in every mind, it can be enlivened by the encoura- 
ging smile, and watered by the sympathizing tears, of 
those whom the good spirit has called to this blessed 
ministry of the soul. But for the exercise of this, 
highest branch of pastoral care, no rules can be laid 
down. ‘That prayer alone is good which makes you 
pray. It is devotion alone, which, by a kind of divine 
contagion, can kindle and feed the fire of devotion 
in others. To sum up the previous remarks, I would 
say, that the religious influence which one human 
being can exercise over another, consists in operating 
upon his intellect, his heart, and his will, so as to lead 
him to contemplate, to love, and to obey God. 

I have said before that the religious influence of 
mien: over one another is determined partly by the 
object in wiew, and partly by the condition of those 
who are to be operated upon. 

Of religious influences, as determined by their ob- 
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ject, I have already spoken, and shall now consider 
some of the conditions and circumstances which must 
affect the means that are to be used. The means 
of religion are to be adapted to the great natural di- 
visions among men, the young and the old, the igno- 
rant and the learned, the virtuous and the vicious, 
and to all the peculiar modifications of sentiment and 
disposition which characterize individuals. 

The religious education of the young has of late 
been made the subject of so many investigations, 
that I shall only touch upon its most essential prin- 
ciple. Itis this, that religion is not any thing to be 
put into the mind of a child by others, but that all 
these can do, consists in watching and aiding the 
natural unfolding and growth of the religious princi- 
ple in the mind. The feeling of dependence which 
binds the child to his parents or his friends, whose 
care makes him independent of other men and cir- 
cumstances, this feeling of dependence and trust, 
which the ancients have very significantly called ‘ filial 
piety, ’’ is the root of all religion. Cherish this prin- 
ciple ; raise and enlarge it ; and the child will of him- 
self learn to look upon all men as his brothers and 
sisters, he will, as by intuition, and from his own ex- 
perience, understand, embrace, and act upon the fun- 
damental doctrine of Christianity. ‘*The spirit it- 
self beareth witness with our spirit that we are the 
children of God.” 

The truth, that the means of religious influence 
should be adapted to the actual condition of the indi- 
vidual, applies to grown persons as well as to chil- 
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dren. This principle seems to have been frequently 
disregarded by the Christian missionaries, and the fail- 
ure of many of their undertakings is to be ascribed to 
this cause. Instead of inquiring diligently into the 
religious sentiments af the Indian or Hindoo, and en- 
couraging him to hold fast all those principles of his 
faith which are consistent with the truth, they have, in 
their zeal to extirpate error, not been sufficiently 
mindful of the warning, not to root-up the wheat while 
they were gathering up the tares. They did not imitate 
the example of the Apostle Paul, who, when he was 
declaring to the Athenians the unknown God, did not 
disdain to quote a saying of their poets in support 
of the great doctrine that we are the offspring of 
God. There may be cases where it is necessary 
to lay the axe to the tree Of superstition; but generally 
itis far better to prune it and graft upon it a noble 
branch. We know of no superstition or idolatry 
among men, in any age or part of the world, which 
does not contain some religious truth, like that of the 
divine unity in the Hindoo Scriptures, or that of the 
great Spirit among the Indians. This may be made 
an instrument.to clear the religious principle in the 
soul from the weeds of error, until it expands freely 
in the glorious liberty of the children of God. 

The principle of accommodating the means of relli- 
gious influence to the actual conditions and wants of 
individuals, forms, or should form, also, the basis of 
religious associations. Among the manifold consid- 
erations which this interesting subject presents, there 
are two principles which seem to me of great impor- 
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tance, and, as yet, but partially recognised, and car- 
ried into effect. Wherever freedom of conscience 
prevails, the number of individuals which form a 
religious society must depend upon how far they 
agree in their religious sentiments. The more prin- 
ciples they agree in, so much the smaller will be the 
religious society ; there will be many circles within 
one another, until you come to the smallest of all, the 
individual, who has perhaps some religious sentiments 
in which he cannot associate with any one. 

Now both the agreement, and the difference of 
sentiments, are calculated to promote religious im- 
provement. By associating with those whose opin- 
ions differ from our own, we are enabled to correct 
their errors, or ourown. By communing with those 
who hold essentially the same principles with our own, 
we consider these as a common starting-point, for 
higher attainments in religion. This point of view 
must determine our judgment with regard to the nu- 
merous divisions and subdivisions in the religious 
world, particularly in a country like this, where liber- 
ty of conscience is recognised by the law, and the 
sentiment of the people, as an inalienable right of each 
individual. If the creeds upon which each of these 
societies is expressly or tacitly formed, are really used 
by each, as a common starting-point for greater attain- 
ments, they must be considered as beneficial. But 
if these creeds be made the instruments to confine 
the individuals composing a society to the present 
limited state of religious attainment, and to separate 
them from a common religious sympathy and brother- 
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hood with those from whom they differ on certain 
points, they must prove baneful to all religious union 
and improvement. In our religious divisions, how- 
ever useful in themselves, we are tempted to forget 
that there is one ground, on which all men can meet 
as members of the same religious society. They all 
have the same religious nature, the capacity to be 
interested in religion. For, as I have already shown, 
the great question to be answered is this, whether the 
world be so constituted and governed, as to secure to 
man the means of perpetual existence, progress, and 
happiness. All men, then, can meet on this ground 
of a common religious capacity and interest, and can 
benefit one another by a free mutual communication 
of their doubts and convictions, their hopes and their 
fears, and strengthen their natural love, by a contin- 
ual experience of all they can do for each other. 
Whenever men meet simply as men, to enlighten 
one another with regard to their common religious 
interests, they do not, or should not, consider them- 
selves, or one another, as members of -particular so- 
cieties, but as individuals, each professing his own 
faith or his own doubts, and endeavouring to convert, 
and ready to be converted to the truth. I do not 
see that the present state of society affords any op- 
portunity for individuals to hold such intercourse to- 
gether on the subject of their highest interests. Evils 
may indeed arise from such an intercourse among 
those who differ from each other, if they meet as 
enemies, rather than as dissenting brethren. But 
free discussion heals the wounds which free discus- 
21 * 
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sion inflicts; and if the common object be fully 
recognised, the principles in which the most decided 
antagonists in religion agree will in the end prove 
stronger than the cause of their dissensions. I for 
this reason believe, that society needs, for its progress 
in religion, two kinds of union. It needs special so- 
cieties, each of them founded upon its own creed as 
a common starting-point for higher attainments ; and 
general unions of individuals, on the broad ground of 
their common religious nature. There is another 
point which I can only touch upon. Our religious 
intercourse, our public meetings, seem to require 
both the aid of a learned ministry, and the sponta- 
neons contributions of individual minds. He, who 
makes religion the chief study of his life, is able to 
present to all, the various views which are and have 
been held by different individuals and nations, togeth- 
er with the results of his own experience and con- 
templation. But the views he has to present must 
be submitted to the free judgment of each individual, 
and there is hardly any one, whose judgment cannot 
throw light on some particular case, though it be only 
by his honest questions. Without a learned ministry 
there will be a want of religious culture ; without an 
opportunity for each individual freely to express his 
own views to the society, the clergy may become the 
religious legislators and judges of the people. This 
danger is indeed, at least in part, removed, by the 
liberty of the press, and an extensive religious litera- 
ture. Still the dead letter is not a full compensation 
for the living word; and sometimes in the midst of a 
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congregation of Christians, I cannot resist the thought, 
how much light there is hidden in the pews as under 
a bushel, simply because there is but one candlestick 
provided, and a single light that is expected to 1l- 
umine the whole house. 

The manner in which these improvements, if such 
they be, are to be introduced, I feel neither compe- 
tent, nor desirous to point out ;— but I confidently 
commit these, and all the other views I have present- 
ed, to the sound sense and right spirit of society. 
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FRAGMENT 


OF 


A WORK ON PSYCHOLOGY. 


Tue following fragment has been thought worthy of pres- 
ervation, though it contains but little more than the Intro- 
duction to the Treatise intended by the author. A par- 
ticular interest may attach to it, when it is known that the 
work which he was only permitted to commence was one that 
had strongly engaged his mind, and to which he was ready to 
devote his powers, when he was interrupted by death. Mort- 
turus nos salutat. The All-wise Disposer appointed that his 
inquiries should be pursued in a higher state of being. 


ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


OR THE 


SCIENCE OF THE SOUL. 


INTRODUCTION. 
US olde ad Io age Ube 


PsycHoLoey * is the science or systematic knowl- 
edge of the soul. Of what importance is the study 
of this science ? 

It is said of knowledge, that it is better than ‘¢ choice 
gold’’; and of the soul it is written, ‘*‘ What is a 
man profited, if he shall gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?”’ Thus the importance of the 
knowledge of the soul is determined by the value of 
knowledge and the worth of the soul. 

We ascribe to Psychology an intrinsic and an ez- 
trinstc value. 

When we say that ‘‘ honesty is the best policy,” 
we speak of the extrinsic value of honesty ; we mean 
that honesty, whether it be good in itself or not, 
- is certainly good for something else, inasmuch as it 
is the surest way to credit and success in the world. 


* This term is compounded of the two Greek words wvyn, 
(psyche,) soul, and Adyos, word, or doctrine. 
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But when we speak of the intrinsic value of this 
virtue, we mean that honesty is good and excellent 
in itself, for its own sake, apart from any external 
advantages. In the same sense we ascribe to Psy- 
chology an intrinsic and an extrinsic value ; that is, we 
maintain that the knowledge of the soul is something 
good in itself and on its own account, as well as 
good for something else. 

‘¢ Know thyself,’’ is a commandment applicable 
both to our visible and invisible self. It is important 
as a direction to study the human body, whose strue- 
ture and operations are highly interesting in them- 
selves, and on the intelligent use of which, our health, 
comfort, and usefulness depend. But that oracular 
admonition is most important in its application to our 
own souls. ‘The mind being the source of all knowl- 
edge, must itself be the principal object of knowledge. 
Among all the wonders of creation, what is there so 
worthy of observation and reflection, as the constitu- 
tion, the inward enconomy, and progress of the soul? 
It is the province of the psychologist to notice the 
manifold impressions, recollections, and forebodings ; 
the divers perceptions, reflections and imaginings ; the 
ever-varying inclinations, temptations, and struggles of 
the soul ; in short all that is stirring, striving, and go- 
ing on within us; and to trace all to its elements, its 
original constitution, and intended harmonious pro- 
gression. It is the province of the psychologist to 
show how impressions call forth thoughts, and ex- 
cite rival desires; and how these inward struggles 
end in the enslavement or enfranchisement of the soul. 
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It is the high calling of the observer of the mind to 
watch its progress, from the dawn of intelligence, 
the unfolding of the affections, and the first experi- 
ments of the will, through all the mistakes, the selfish 
desires, and occasional defections from duty, onward 
to the lofty discoveries, the generous devotion, and 
moral conquests of the soul. Psychology leads us 
to the hidden sources of every action, every science, 
and art, by making us acquainted with the motives 
which prompt, and the faculties which enable human 
beings to conceive of and carry into effect any practi- 
cal and scientific, or literary undertaking. The cal- 
culation of the orbit of a comet is an achievement, 
which, to him who has not advanced much beyond the 
multiplication table, would appear impossible, if he 
were not obliged to admit it as a fact. Yet an accu- 
rate knowledge of the power by which the orbits of 
the celestial bodies are revealed to man, would con- 
vince him, that the same capacity which enables him 
to cast his private accounts, is fitted to ascertain 
the courses of the stars. A poetic composition like 
‘¢ Hamlet,”’ or the ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
is something so wholly beyond the ordinary attain- 
ments of men, that the author must appear more than 
human, if an intimate acquaintance with the soul did 
not convince us, that the power which enables us to 
understand and enjoy a single line of those compo. 
sitions, is the same that formed a Shakspeare. And 
thus the resolution of a child, rather to expose him- 
self to punishment than to tell a falsehood, may be 
shown, by a strict psychological analysis, to be es-~ 
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sentially the same that enables the martyr to endure 
the cross rather than deny his faith. 

Again, the endless diversity of religious senti- 
ments, creeds, and observances, in the world, so un- 
like each other in different countries and ages, may 
tempt the superficial observer to consider every sys- 
tem and form of faith as an arbitrary contrivance, or a 
product of accidental circumstances, of education, or 
of the institutions of society. But Psychology enables 
us to trace all those phenomena, however various and 
discordant, to one and the same principle in the soul, 
which, as it may happen to be connected either with 
ignorance and error, or with knowledge and reason, 
with the senses, or the feelings, or the imagination, 
brings forth all the different forms of religion and su- 
perstition. 

Moreover, it is a fact, that there is hardly a prin- 
ciple, either speculative or practical, religious or pro- 
fane, that has not been believed by some men, and 
denied or doubted by others; nay, the very exis- 
tence of the things we see, hear, and handle, has 
been called in question by men of powerful intellect. 
In view of these facts, we should be in danger of 
falling into endless skepticism, if the knowledge of 
the soul did not reveal the legitimate function and 
the just limits of every faculty ;—— of sense, and rea- 
son ; feeling, and imagination ; faith and doubt. 

These are some of the reasons which make Psy- 
chology an object of intrinsic value, a subject worthy 
to be studied on its own account. The extrinsic 
value, the practical importance of this science, are 
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too obvious to require much elucidation. The bet- 
ter we are acquainted with our own souls, their ac- 
tual condition, disposition, and capacity, so much the 
fitter are we to apply our faculties to any given pur- 
pose, to control our passions, and cultivate our intel- 
lectual and moral nature. The more thoroughly we 
know ourselves, so much the less are we liable to 
undertake any thing that is really beyond our reach ; 
or to give up an undertaking as impracticable, be- 
cause we have never tried and measured our strength. 
In our intercourse with our fellow-men, our ability to 
benefit ourselves and others, is proportioned to our 
acquaintance with the faculties and wants, the hopes 
and fears, the inclinations and motives of men. The 
man of business regulates his conduct by his knowl- 
edge of the dispositions of those with whom he has 
to deal; the parent or teacher adapts his instruc- 
tion and discipline to the peculiar wants and capacity 
of the child ; the lawgiver and statesman have regard 
to national character, as well as to abstract principles 
of right, in regulating public affairs. An insight 
into the soul is required in the treatment of the insane 
as well as the sane. The abolition of chains and 
straight jackets, which has proved so successful in 
many hospitals, was a psychological experiment, prov- 
ing the soul-subduing power of an enlightened and 
devoted confidence in man. ‘The same magnani- 
mous experiment has been tried upon criminals, and 
infuriated multitudes ; and the result has enriched the 
science of the soul, as well as displayed its practical 


importance. 
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These are some of the advantages showing forth 
the extensive value of Psychology. It is true a 
deep insight into the motives and dispositions of men 
is useful to the dishonest as well as to the honest 3 to 
the selfish as well as to the benevolent man. But he 
who studies human nature, and searches the deep 
things of the soul, for a philanthropic purpose, has a 
decided advantage over the selfish observer. The 
‘expansion of the affections enlarges the mind ; and 
the pure mind alone is a true mirror of the good and 
the evil that isin the world. It is free alike from 
weak credulity and heartless distrust. On the other 
hand, the selfish observer of men may be keen-sight- 
ed in descrying the evil that is in others ; but he nat- 
urally shrinks from seeing the good, and endeavours 
to explain it away by the supposition of selfish mo- 
tives ; because the truth condemns himself. Often 
the shrewdest calculators, the most wary and wily 
politicians, have been baffled, and their best contrived 
plans have been disconcerted, by the straight-forward 
measures of a single-hearted devotion to principle. 
Their far-reaching calculations took in the most re- 
mote and complicated motives of a selfish nature ; 
but they were not prepared for the ‘‘ foolishness’’ of 
simple honesty, of patriotic virtue, and self-sacrificing 
philanthropy. é 

These remarks may suffice to establish the intrinsic 
value of Psychology, inasmuch as the soul is in itself 
the most interesting object of knowledge ; as well as 
its extrinsic or practical importance, inasmuch as it 
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enables us to cultivate our faculties, and regulate our 
conduct, with a view to our own improvement and 
that of our fellow-men. 


CHMATR TE Rr 


On tHE Sources oF PsycHoLoey. 
§ 1. The direct source. 


Orten when I look up at the moon, I remember 
the question of a little boy to his mother ; ‘* What is 
it that keeps the moon up inthe air??? — and I am 
led to meditate on the stability and harmony in the 
constitution of the universe. I am certain that the 
moon is there; for if I would, I could not disbelieve 
her presence, which is impressed on the sense of 
sight, by the image reflected in my eyes. Iam sure, 
also, that I saw the little boy, and heard him ask that 
question, though I do not see and hear him now ; 
and I am equally certain of my being engaged in med- 
itations on the universe, which were induced by that 
question. Iam certain of these things, because I 
am conscious of possessing in my own mind an exact 
recollection of what I then saw and heard, as well as 
a clear conception of my present thoughts and medi- 
tations. 

Again ; the tune of Old Hundred inspires me with 
the manly fervor, the Sicilian Mariner’s Hymn, with 
the tender longing of piety ;.the Marseilles Hymn, 

25" 
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with patriotic devotion ; the tune of Auld Lang Syne, 
with affectionate trust in the lastingness of early 
friendship. Whenever I hear one of these tunes, I 
am compelled to admit the existence of. the sounds, 
which come to my ear. And I feel compelled, in the 
same manner, by my own self-conscious mind, to be- 
lieve in the reality of the different emotions excited 
by those compositions. 

The smell of the orange blossom reminds the 
Italian exile of the balmy and tuneful groves of his 
native land. The scent of the violet and the lily of 
the valley reminds the German emigrant of the green 
hedges and the lofty beech woods, where those flow- 
ers grow freely, and once blossomed for him, in 
the blessed May of his life. In these cases, the 
scent of the flowers is a matter of sensation ; the ol- 
factory organs being affected by the aériform particles 
exhaled from the plant; but the painfully sweet recol- 
lection of childhood and home, though called up by 
an impression made on the organ of smell, is a fact 
which we feel compelled to admit on the simple evi- 
dence of our own consciousness. 

Again ; if I eat or drink something from which 
my reason bids me to abstain, the sense of taste 
enables me to discriminate and relish the forbidden 
article ; while the upbraidings of conscience, which 
disturb my enjoyment, are not a matter of taste, but 
a fact of consciousness. 

In the last place, if a parting friend, by the pres- 
sure of the hand, assure you, that he will not for- 
get you, the sense of touch informs you only of the 
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pressure on the hand; while the impression made 
on your mind, the thoughts and feelings called forth 
by this bodily sensation, are known to you only by 
that self-perceiving power of the mind, which we call 
consciousness. 

The various examples here presented will be suf- 
ficient to point out the two different sources, and 
the two different kinds of objects, of human knowl- 
edge. I have mentioned the sight of the moon, and 
the meditations to which it led; the hearing of cer- 
tain songs and tunes, and the emotions called forth 
by the sounds ; the smell of a flower, and the feel- 
ings of regret and fond desire it excited ; the taste 
of a favorite but injurious article of food, and the up- 
braidings of conscience by which it was attended ; 
finally the pressure of the hand, and the thoughts and 
feelings to which it gave rise. There are evident- 
ly two modes of perception, by which we acquire 
knowledge of two distinct classes of things. Sensa- 
tion, or the exercise of the five senses, sight, hear- 
ing, smell, taste, and touch, makes us acquainted with 
one class, which we call corporeal or material things ; 
and consciousness, or the self-perceiving power of 
the mind, reveals another, which we call incorporeal, 
immaterial, or spiritual things. By our senses we 
perceive our own body, and other bodies ; through 
consciousness we know the workings of that internal 
power which we designate by various names, as soul, 
mind, spirit, the inner man, our inmost being, our in- 
visible self. 

To obtain and to impart a discriminating and com- 
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prehensive knowledge of the various facts or phenom- 
ena of consciousness, is the object of Psychology, 
the doctrine or science of the soul. Consciousness, 
then, is the direct source of Psychology. 


$2. The indirect sources. 


As we bid the thirsty man go to drink at the foun- 
tain, so we direct the student of Psychology to the 
living contents of his own consciousness as the foun- 
tain-head of this science. His own consciousness is, 
to every human being, the only source of direct 
knowledge, and the ultimate standard of truth, with 
regard to every thing that relates to the operations 
and capacities of the soul. 

But besides this, there are some ways in which we 
may indirectly obtain information on this subject. 
We may increase the knowledge derived from our 
own consciousness, first, by studying the words and 
actions of our fellow-men, both those which fall with- 
in our own observation, and such as are reported by 
others, and recorded in history. In the second 
place, we may gain instruction from works on Psy- 
chology. Moreover, as the soul is intimately con- 
nected with the body, Psychology cannot be success. 
fully cultivated without a competent knowledge of the 
human frame ; for which reason the study of anato- 
my and physiology is to be considered as one of the 
indirect sources of this science. 

First. ‘The words and actions of other men. 

The self-perceiving power, which affords to the 
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individual a direct insight into what is going on in 
his own soul, does not extend to the souls of others. 
He is not conscicus of their thoughts, their feelings, 
their purposes. I become acquainted with the sen- 
timents and intentions of other men by their words 
and actions. Now these are perceived directly only 
by the senses ; I hear them speak, or laugh, or la- 
ment ; I see them act, or smile, or blush, or weep ; 
but I cannot look into their souls, and witness their 
thoughts and emotions. But being conscious of my 
own thoughts and feelings, I know, that when I 
laugh, it is from joy, when I weep, it is from sorrow, 
and that I use certain words and actions as expres- 
sions of certain sentiments and intentions. Hence I 
infer, that the same sounds and motions, when em- 
ployed by others, are expressions “or indications of 
the same feelings, ideas, or purposes, existing in 
their minds. It is through my senses, that I per- 
ceive these signs ; my own consciousness enables me 
to interpret them, and thus to add, to the direct 
knowledge of my own soul, an indirect acquaintance 
with the souls of my fellow-beings. 

The rich domain of psychological learning is not 
confined to our own immediate observation. We 
study the souls of those we have never seen, from 
the accounts of other men, from the records of his- 
tory, and from the monuments they have left of their 
minds. ‘Thus, the student of the soul lives, at the 
same time, in every part and every age of the world ; 
and whatever has, anywhere or at any time, caused 
human beings to mourn or to rejoice, to hope or to 
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fear, to doubt or to believe, to submit or to resist, 
strikes an harmonious chord in our own soul, and 
tends to solve the mysteries of our being. 

It is evident, that, if we were not conscious of 
possessing souls ourselves, we should not know of 
the existence of other souls. If we were not con- 
scious of thoughts which we may or may not express 
in words, the words of others would be to us sounds 
without meaning ; if we were not conscious of inten- 
tions which we may or may not carry out in action, 
the actions of others would be to us motions without 
design. We understand, we enter into the highest 
virtues, and the lowest vices of other men, because, 
although we have neither attained to the excellence 
of some, nor sunk to the degradation of others, we 
possess, in our Own souls, the seeds of every great- 
ness and every littleness ever manifested by man. 
We may not possess the heroic devotion to freedom, 
which induced the young Lafayette to cast away the 
sure prospects of aristocratic eminence at home, for a 
share in the desperate struggle of a foreign people for 
their natural rights ; and, on the other hand, we may 
be free from the servile ambition which led the traitor 
Arnold to sell his republican honor for the degrad- 
ing favor of the royal oppressor of his country. But 
we enter into the springs of the conduct of each of 
these men; because we are neither destitute of the 
generous impulses that inspired the one, nor wholly 
free from the selfish motives which tempted the oth- 
er. In short, we could not understand and appre- 
ciate any thing that passes in the souls of our fellow- 
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men, if we were not conscious of possessing in our 
own, something that, under similar circumstances, 
might manifest itself in similar results. 

It follows from these considerations, that self-ob- 
servation, that is, the observation of his own soul, 
furnishes to each human being the true standard for 
judging of what others may assert or deny to be a 
part of their inward experience. If a person assert 
that he believes in nothing that he cannot see, or 
hear, or smell, or taste, or touch, you may endeavour 
to convince him of the contrary, by asking him 
whether he has not in his memory images of things 
and events; or whether he is not conscious of 
thoughts, emotions, wishes, and purposes, which nei- 
ther he, nor any other human being, can discover by 
any one of the five senses. But if he should deny 
all acquaintance with these invisible realities, it would 
be impossible to convince him; because the facts of 
consciousness are objects of immediate perception, 
and cannot be proved, any more than the existence 
of sounds and colors. 

The same remark applies to the well-known con- 
troversy among moralists, concerning the motives of 
human actions. One person asserts that the soul of 
man is capable of benevolent exertions, without any 
reference to himself; another maintains that every 
human effort is prompted by self-interest. In this 
case it is possible that the experience of the one may 
lead the other to a more thorough self-observation, 
which may induce him to change his opinion. But 
it is impossible for either to prove his position to the 
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satisfaction of the other, if his self-observation bring 
him to a different result. 

The same mode of reasoning applies to the much 
vexed question concerning man’s moral free agency. 
One asserts that man possesses a free choice between 
different motives of action ; and the other that he is 
in every case necessarily determined by that, which, 
without any effort of his will, is at the time the most 
powerful motive in his mind. Each of the disputants 
may aid the other in stimulating him to a more thor- 
ough self-observation ; but in the end, each must de- 
cide the question for himself, according to his own 
inward experience. Itis not in the power of either 
to convince the other by argument, any more than to 
convince him that a color which to him seems green 
is in reality blue. 

Accordingly, he who wishes to acquire an accurate 
and comprehensive knowledge of the human soul, 
should examine in the first place, his own soul. The 
result of this investigation, will enable him to find 
out from the words and actions of others what may 
be passing in their souls ; and every apparent discov- 
ery he should bring again to the test of his own con- 
sciousness, and consider only those assertions or sup- 
positions as satisfactorily proved to himself, as facts 
of consciousness, which are confirmed by his own 
inward experience. 

Second. Works on Psychology. 

The reasons for putting the results of our study of 
the words and actions of others as expressions ‘of 
their minds, to the test of our own consciousness, 
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before we admit them as facts, apply also, of course, 
to professed works and treatises on Psychology. To 
the student of the soul, all the works and actions of 
other men are, as it were, unpremeditated treatises 
on Psychology. Although books expressly written 
for this purpose are fitted to embody in a small com- 
pass the results of extensive observation and reflec- 
tion, and although it is much easier to study Psy- 
chology from books, than from life and actual expe- 
rience ; yet great care and caution are necessary in 
resorting to these compendiums of the soul. It must 
always be borne in mind, that the highest pretension 
of books on the soul is that of being faithful copies ; 
and that, consequently, their whole authority con- 
sists in their agreement with the living original, which 
each one possesses within himself.— With this pre- 
caution, the student may derive extensive information 
and aid for self-observation, from the literature of 
this department of knowledge. 

Third. The study of the human frame. 

It is from the joint testimony of his senses and his 
consciousness, that man derives the knowledge that 
he possesses a body and a mind, — that he is both a 
natural and a spiritual being. Hence Anthropology, * 
or the Science of Man, embraces these two branch- 
es ; Somatology, ¢ or the systematic knowledge of 
the Body ; and Psychology, or the doctrine of the 
Soui. 

* From arSewzos (anthropos), man; and Adyos (logos), doctrine. 

t From oma (soma), body; and adyos. 
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Somatology again comprises several distinct branch- . 
es. On examining the human body, we find that 
every part of it, like all other animal and vegetable 
matter, may be reduced, by the aid of chemistry, 
to certain simple substances or material elements. 
These corporeal elements of the human frame form 
the subject matter of chemical Somatology. 

But the human body, in its natural state, does not 
exhibit those simple material elements to which it may 
be reduced by chemical analysis ; but we find them 
compounded and formed into distinct parts, which we 
call organs or instruments, on account of their fitness 
for their appropriate functions in the economy of life. 
It is by the aid of anatomy, or the science of dissec- 
tion, that we ascertain the structure and relations of 
the various organs, both of those which are compara- 
tively simple, such as bones, muscles, and nerves ; 
and those which are formed by the different combi- 
nations of the simple organs, such as the stomach, 
the lungs, the eye, ear, hand, and foot.— To discov- 
er the organic structure of the different parts of the 
body, is the object of anatomy, or anatomical Soma- 
tology. 

To complete the knowledge of the human body, 
and to connect it with that of the mind, it is neces- 
sary to understand the manner in which the various 
material elements and organs are made to subserve 
all the different functions of animal, intellectual, and 
moral life. It is necessary to understand how the 
lungs, and the stomach, are fitted to supply the sys- 
tem with such materials, both fluid and solid, as are 
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fitted for its sustenance, renovation, and growth ; 
how the various bones, muscles, and nerves, that 
compose the hand, work together in performing the 
most skilful operations devised by human ingenuity ; 
and how the different lenses, together with the whole 
apparatus that forms the eye, are adapted to make it 
a living optical instrument. To obtain and to im- 
part a discriminating and comprehensive knowledge 
of all these various natural processes ; of sensation, : 
motion, respiration, digestion, assimilation, and re- 
jection, are the objects of Physiology. * 

Somatology, then, consists of three departments. 
Chemical Somatology exhibits the material elements, 
Anatomy the organic structure, and Physiology the 
appropriate functions, of every part of the human 
frame. 

It is by the mutual adaptation and codperation of all 
the various faculties of soul and body, that man ex- 
ists, thinks, feels, and acts, as one individual being ; 
and thus the several departments of Somatology and 
Psychology form but one consistent science, — the 
Science of Man, or Anthropology. 

Psychology being a part of the Science of Man, 
every branch of which is intimately connected with 
every other, it is manifest that the study of the soul 
cannot be successfully presented but in conjunction 
with that of the body, particularly with anatomy 
and physiology, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
organic structure and the appropriate function of 


* From gvots (physis), nature, and 2oyos. 
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every part. The fitness of these three sciences, by 
their codperation to complete the knowledge of man, 
may be easily perceived. We are conscious of many 
and various ideas derived from impressions upon our 
senses, as well as of feelings and determinations 
which we express by words and actions. ‘These 
ideas, feelings, and determinations, being objects of 
consciousness, fall within the range of Pyschology ; 
while the impressions and expressions depend on the 
organic structure of the body. Anatomy demon- 
strates all the various organs; the physiologist en- 
deavours to ascertain by which of them, and by what 
process, a certain result is produced. Thus if you 
tread upon a snake, hear its hissing, and see it coil 
up to attack you, three senses at once apprize you 
of the enemy ; and you start back, and seize a wea- 
pon of defence. In this case you are conscious of 
danger, and of your determination to avert it; and 
you observe an almost instantaneous succession and 
harmonious cooperation of sensations and motions for 
the same object. ‘This codperation of perceptive 
and motive powers, so far as it depends on the in- 
strumentality of the body, is physiologically explained 
by the function of the nerves, which serve the pur- 
poses both of sensation and motion, and, being con- 
centrated in the brain, and thence extending to every 
part of the body, enable the self-conscious and self- 
determining mind to receive impressions from, and 
give directions to, every part of the frame. Thus 
the forementioned case of danger perceived and re- 
sisted is explained by thé joint labors of the ana- 
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tomist, who lays open the organic structure of every 
part of the body; the physiologist, who shows by the 
use of what organs the idea of danger is conveyed 
to the mind, and its consequent determination is car- 
ried into effect; and the psychologist, who notices 
the ideas and determinations of which we are con- 
SC1OUS. 

These considerations are sufficient to show the 
importance of a competent knowledge of anatomy and 
physiology, to a successful study of the science of 
the soul. 


GHA Pel BRL EL. 
ON THE SussTANCE OF PsycHoLoey. 
§ 1. Facts of Consciousness. 


THE phenomena of the soul, which are objects of 
consciousness, are the substance or subject matter of 
Psychology. They are facts, that is, events or 
things, the existence of which we are not able to 
admit or deny at will; but our consciousness, by 
its construction, its receptive and reflective nature, 
is forced to acknowledge their reality. For if I 
form the idea of a man with a hundred eyes, I feel 
constrained to acknowledge the existence of the idea 
itself in my mind, as truly as if there existed a being 
out of my imagination really answering to the ideal 
image. 

29> 
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All those phenomena which are objects of con- 
sciousness lie within the scope of this science. Some 
of these facts are more, others are less dependent, 
on the organization and actual state of the body. 
Thus the pleasure derived from eating and drink- 
ing is certainly more dependent on the body than 
that which springs from knowledge and virtue. Yet 
we are conscious of both of these kinds of pleasure ; 
both therefore are subjects of psychological investi- 
gation. 

On the other hand, all phenomena which are not 
objects of consciousness, are excluded from the range 
of Psychology. For this reason the physical pro- 
cesses of taking food, respiration, and motion, do not 
belong to the science of the soul; although the knowl- 
‘edge of these organic functions is important to the 
psychologist ; because they serve to explain a variety 
of emotions connected with those physical processes, 
that is, certain pleasures, pains, and desires, of which 
we are conscious, and which on this account are 
within the limits of this science. 

In order to form correct ideas of the operations 
of the mind, it is necessary to view them, both in 
their intimate connexion with, and their essential dif- 
ference from, things pertaining to the body. 


§ 2. Qn the intimate connerion between the objects of 
consciousness and of sensation. 


Soul and body are intimately connected with each 
-other in all their operations in this life. The intima- 
cy of this connexion has been already set forth, and 
might be illustrated by many examples. In conver- 
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sation, for example, the ear, which can be seen, 
conveys the sound, with which the mind combines 
thoughts, which are objects of consciousness ; and 
again, the mind embodies thoughts of its own in 
articulate sounds, by means of the organs of speech, 
which, like the ear, are objects of sight. And thus 
through the organs of sensation, which we perceive 
by our sense&, we receive an infinite variety of ideas ; 
and again ideas, feelings, and determinations, which 
in themselves are objects of consciousness, are made 
visible, audible, and tangible, by the organs of speech 
and action. 

Still the objects of sense and of consciousness, 
while intimately and efficiently connected with each 
other, are distinct in themselves, and differ from 
each other both in the manner in which they are 
perceived, and in the qualities by which they are 
characterized. 


§ 3. The objects of consciousness cannot be perceiv- 
ed by the senses, nor those of sensation by conscious- 
ness. 


It is evident from preceding observations, (Ch. II. 
§ 1,) that the soul and its operations cannot be per- 
ceived by the senses ; that thoughts, emotions, and 
resolutions, memory and reason, joy and sorrow, con- 
science and passion, cannot be seen, or heard, or 
smelled, or tasted, or touched. It is equally plain, 
on the other hand, that the objects of sense cannot 
be known merely by the self-perceiving power of the 
mind which we call consciousness. ‘Thus I am con- 
scious of having in my mind an accurate image of the 
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tree that is standing before me. This image remains 
an object of consciousness, that is, I continue to 
perceive it in my own mind, whether I have my eyes 
open and fixed on the tree, or turn them away, or shut 
them; and whether I be present or absent. What I 
-perceive through consciousness, in this case, is merely 
the image in my mind, not the tree itself, which can- 
not be perceived by me, unless I actually see it; and 
I cannot see it unless I be present, having the use of 
my eyes, opening and fixing them on the tree. In 
the same manner I preserve in my mind the idea of 
many a song, both the words and the music, whether 
I actually hear them or not. It is only the idea of 
each song which is an object of consciousness. ‘This 
consciousness of the idea does not afford a percep- 
tion of the song itself; the sounds of the words and 
the notes require actual hearing. The same-is true 
of the other senses. We may be conscious of the 
impression which the taste, or smell, or touch of 
certain things has left on our minds, so that by a 
mere effort of memory. we may place a distinct idea 
of each before our conscious minds; but in order to 
perceive the things themselves, we must actually smell, 
taste, or touch them. 

It is true, then, that objects of consciousness can- 
not be apprehended by the senses; nor the objects 
of sense by mere consciousness. 


§ 4. The characteristic qualities of material objects 
do not belong to spiritual, nor those of spiritual to 
material, objects. 


By the sense of sight 'we perceive light'and -color, 
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and the forms of things. We distinguish white, red, 
and yellow flowers; we discriminate circles, and 
squares, and an endless variety of figures. But what 
should we think, if a person were to speak to us of 
red or white ideas or affections, or of round or trian- 
gular purposes or passions. We indeed sometimes 
speak of bright thoughts, of dark designs, of black 
and white lies, of high and low purposes or affections. 
But in these cases, the words by which we qualify 
these objects of consciousness, are evidently not used 
strictly but figuratively. For if we were to take 
them in their strict sense, it would be as absurd to 
speak of high and low purposes, as of round and tri- 
angular purposes. By the sense of hearing we dis- 
tinguish sounds, loud and low, high and deep, harsh 
and soft ; by the sense of smell and taste we perceive 
sweet, and bitter, and acid things 3 by the touch, or 
sense of feeling, we judge of what is hard and soft, 
light and heavy, warm and cold. It is obvious, that 
not one of these qualities can be properly attached to 
objects of consciousness ; so that when we speak of 
the whispers of conscience, of a sweet disposition, of 
heaviness of mind, of warm affections, we do not 
speak strictly but figuratively. 

Accordingly, the characteristic qualities of the ob- 
jects of sense do not belong to those of conscious- 
ness. Spiritual things differ from material things, not 
only in degree, but in kind. No degree of light or 
shade can transform an object of sight into an object 
of consciousness ; no sound, however loud or low, 
no smell, taste, or touch, however strong, or how- 
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ever faint, can become a spiritual thing. Paleness 
and the blush, which are seen in the face, and the 
sentiments of fear and of shame, of which the mind is 
conscious, are things essentially different, though one 
be called forth by the other. 


CHOACe Leek oy. 
ON THE ScIENTIFIC Form oF PsycHoLoey. 


_Ir requires but a superficial acquaintance with the 
spiritual and the material world, to make us sensible 
of the infinite variety of objects belonging to each 
of these two great hemispheres of human knowledge. 
Who can enumerate the different objects that fall 
under the cognizance of a single sense ; for example, 
the varieties of color or of sound? Or who can 
calculate how many different thoughts, or emotions, 
such as pleasure and pain, hope and fear, gratitude 
and resentment, love and hatred, selfish and generous 
motives, may be stirring within us, and thus become 
objects of consciousness ? 

Now consciousness brings before us the manifold 
phenomena of our minds, not according to a concert- 
ed plan, but reflects, like a mirror, now a serious 
consideration, now a random conjecture and a san- 
guine expectation, hope and fear, likes and dislikes, 
satisfaction, regret, determination, or change of pur- 
pose, just as they happen to occur within us. At 
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first sight, there appears no prospect of order, no 
ground for a satisfactory arrangement, in this endless 
variety of operations and states of mind. But as 
Linneus, by observing the characteristics of plants, 
was able to classify, that is, to divide and subdivide 
them according to certain distinctive marks, which 
more or less of them possess in common, and by 
which they may be discriminated from others, so, by 
studying the characteristics of the various mental 
phenomena, we may arrange them under appropriate 
heads. Among the objects of consciousness, we find 
some essentially the same, while others are more or 
less different from each other. Our thoughts, for ex- 
ample, however various, have this in common, that 
they are thoughts, and, as such, are not to be con- 
founded with other operations of the soul, such as pur- 
poses and passions. Thus we distinguish between the 
perceptive and the imaginative, and between the intel- 
lectual and the moral powers. And in this way we 
are enabled to put in proper order all the various phe- 
nomena and faculties of the mind, according to their 
inherent similarity and dissimilarity ; and, by this pro- 
cess of classification, to give to the multifarious ag- 
gregate of facts the systematic form, which is neces- 
sary to make it a science. 

Accordingly, Psychology, or the science of the 
soul, may be defined as the systematic knowledge of 
the various objects of consciousness. 

It'is the object of this science, not only to ex- 
bibit, in a’systematic form, thé facts on which it 
rests, but to enable the student to deduce from these 
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facts certain principles explanatory of the nature of 
the soul. Hence, this work on the elements of 
Psychology is divided into two books. The first 
book treats of the materials of this science, that is, 
of the divers operations which are the objects of con- 
sciousness ; and for this reason it is called Pheno- 
menology, or the doctrine of the phenomena of the 
soul. The second book treats of the philosophy of 
the soul, being an inquiry into its nature, as far as 
this can be inferred from the phenomena. 


SU vie MeAChey = 


THE first chapter of the Introduction is designed to 
establish the intrinsic and extrinsic value of Psycholo- 
gy, by setting forth the reasons that make it a subject 
of interest and importance, both for its own sake, 
and on account of the personal and social advantages 
arising from an enlarged and accurate knowledge of 
the soul. 

The three following chapters of the Introduction 
set forth the source, the substance, and the form of 
Psychology. They show, that consciousness is the 
source, the objects of consciousness are the sub- 
stance, and their systematic arrangement is the form, 
of this science. 

With regard to the source of this science, we have 
seen, in the second chapter, that consciousness is 
the source of all direct information, and the ultimate 
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standard of all assertions and conjectures concerning 
the nature and the operations of the soul; but that 
this information may be increased by studying the 
souls of other men, from their actions and from psy- 
chological works, as well as by a competent knowl- 
edge of the human frame, particularly by the study 
of anatomy and physiology. 

With regard to the substance of Psychology, the 
third chapter points out the scope of this science, in- 
cluding all objects of consciousness, whether more 
or less dependent on the state of the body, and ex- 
cluding all others. It also sets forth that the objects 
of consciousness, and those of sensation, though inti- 
mately connected, are essentially different from each 
other, inasmuch as they become known to us by two 
distinct powers of observation, and the characteristic 
qualities of each of these two classes of objects are 
not found to belong to the other. 

With regard to the form of Psychology, the fourth 
chapter points out the manner in which the multi- 
farious knowledge of the phenomena of the soul may 
be systematically arranged, and thus reduced to a 
science, the object of which is not only to exhibit 
the facts, but, by conclusions from them, to reveal 


the nature of the soul. 
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FIRST BOOK. 


PHENOMENOLOGY OF THE SOUL. 


Preliminary Remarks on the various Phenomena and Powers of 
the Soul, and their systematic Arrangement. 


One day I was walking toward a river, when 
my attention was excited by a crowd of persons on 
the shore. I hastened to the spot, and saw a man in 
the water, crying for help. There was no boat near, 
and no person seemed willing to jump into the water, 
and risk his own life in attempting to save that of 
another. An indescribable pain seized me, and a 
strong desire to save the man. But I was terri- 
fied by the steep banks and the rapid current, and 
thoughts of my family at home strengthened the mo- 
tives of fear. I had reason to think, that my skill in 
swimming was sufficient to carry the man to the 
shore, where the assistance of others might be relied 
upon. My conscience now upbraided me with cow- 
ardice, and in an instant brought before my mind the 
resolution I had often formed with regard to my con- 
duct, in case I should be called upon thus to hazard 
my life; nay, it mocked me with the generous dreams 
of self-sacrifice with which I had flattered myself 
when in safety and at ease. These opposing thoughts 
and emotions passed through my mind in an incredi- 
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bly short time. After a severe struggle with fears 
and temptations, I prevailed, jumped into the water, 
and, with the assistance of others, whom my example 
had stimulated to like exertion, succeeded in bringing 
the sufferer safe to land. Never shall I forget the 
joy with which I welcomed the first breath of the re- 
viving man. I remembered what had passed in my 
mind ; and I felt as if the life of my own soul had 
been saved from the fatal waves of fear and tempta- 
tion. . 

I remember all the circumstances which I have 
related with equal assurance of their reality. Now, 
if I ask myself on what this assurance is grounded, : 
I find, that my walking to the river side, my observ- 
ing the man in the water, hearing his cries for help, 
making a sudden motion to jump, starting back, stop- 
ping for some minutes, then jumping into the water, 
swimming with him to the shore, hearing and feeling 
his first breath, — these facts I receive as true on the 
evidence of my senses. But the attention that was 
excited in me by the sight of the crowd, the pain 
I felt when I saw the unfortunate man, the desire to 
save him, the fears that tempted me to relinquish my 
benevolent desire ; again, the reasons I had for hope 
of success; together with the monitions and upbraid- 
ings of conscience, the dreams of heroism in which I 
had once indulged, the inward struggle and striving 
of my will, till I had formed the determination, and 
executed it, and, at last, the joy of a successful 
effort of soul and body ; — all these successive work- 
ings of the soul were not perceived by the senses ; 
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yet they are as certain to me as any phenomena that 
are so perceived, simply because I was conscious of 
them. I was conscious of attention, of sympathiz- 
ing pain, of benevolent desire, of reasoning on the 
probability of success, of hopes, and fears, and up- 
braidings of conscience ; of inward struggles, of de- 
cision, and effort of will, and, at last, of sympathizing 
and self-approving joy. 

It is the first object of the psychologist to examine 
these various facts of consciousness, with a view to 
reduce them to their spiritual elements, and then to 
classify them according to their comparative similarity 
or dissimilarity. 

Some of these facts of consciousness are merely 
simple, uncompounded phenomena ; such as ideas or 
conceptions of the intellect ; desires and determina- 
tions, or acts of the will; and the feelings of pain, 
joy, and desire. ‘These simple phenomena of the 
soul cannot be defined, any more than sounds, and 
colors, or any other immediate objects of sensation. 
For to define a thing means to describe it by more 
simple and elementary conceptions and terms. But 
some of the facts of consciousness, which have been 
mentioned, are of a complicated nature, such as atten- 
tion, sympathy, hope, and fear, the approbation and 
disapprobation of conscience. Attention is the action 
of the will upon the intellect, that is, of the power of 
self-determination upon the power of, forming ideas. 
Sympathy is the pain excited in us by the idea of the 
pain of another. Hope is the joy that attends the 
idea of future good ; fear is ithe pain connected with 
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the idea of coming’ evil. Those emotions, which we 
designate as moral feelings, or as the manifestations 
of an approving or disapproving conscience, are feel- 
ings of joy and of pain excited by the ideas of duty 
performed or neglected. All these phenomena of the 
soul may be reduced to the simple elements of ideas, 
feelings, and volitions. 

Under ideas are comprehended divers operations 
of the mind, such as perception, . imagination, and 
reasoning. If I think of an earthquake, for instance, 
whether I have been actually present and perceived 
it, or have only imagined the scene, or whether I 
reason on the causes of this event, all these divers 
operations of the mind, perceiving, imagining, rea- 
soning, are characterized as different modes of form- 
ing ideas. 

Feelings consist of the primary emotions of pleas- 
ure, pain, and desire, to which all the different in- 
clinations and affections may be reduced as their 
elements. All kinds of feelings are comprehended 
under the common term of the heart, in the spiritual 
sense of the word. 

Volitions, or acts of the will, are certain determina- 
tions which affect the thoughts, feelings, and actions. 
These determinations are characterized by the idea 
accompanying them, that it is in our power to make 
or not to make them. It was the exercise of the 
will, by which, in the case of the drowning man, I di- 
rected my thoughts, struggled with my fears, and 
moved my body according to the determination I had 
formed,’ knowing that it was still in my power to 
give it up, as well as not to have made it at first. 
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Ideas, feelings, and volitions, are the spiritual 
elements, into which all the various phenomena of the 
soul may be resolved. All the subject matter of this 
science may be properly arranged under ‘these three 
heads, — the intellect, the heart, and the will. 

We speak of the will, the heart, and the intel- 
lect as the three essential powers, capacities, or 
faculties of the soul. As these words will be used 
in this work, it must be borne in mind that in the 
First Book, which treats merely of the phenomena 
themselves, which are the objects of consciousness, 
we mean by powers, or capacities, or faculties, 
only modes of action or operation. Speculations 
concerning the nature of these operations find their 
place in the Second Book, which treats of the Phi- 
losophy of the Soul. To the same Book is reserv- 
ed the question, whether that which we call the Soul 
or the Mind, be only an aggregate of various opera- 
tions, powers, or principles ; or essentially one indi- 
vidual being, endowed with various powers, or mani- 
festing itself in various ways. 

The First Book is divided into two Parts. The 
First Part contains the Essential Phenomena of the 
Mind; the Second treats of the Incidental Phenom- 
ena, that is, of certain changes and modifications in- 
duced by circumstances, such as climate, state of 
health, sleep, age, peculiar talents, inclinations, and 
temper, education, mode of life, habits, and other 1 in- 
fluences, by which the essential operations of the 
will, the feelings, and the intellect, are affected and 
modified. 
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PART FIRST. 


«ESSENTIAL PHENOMENA OF THE SOUL. 


CiH: AP Te Ruck. 
THE INTELLECT. 


Perception, Imagination, Understanding, Reason, Judgment. 


I sTAND opposite a castle built upon a rock ; it ex- 
cites my attention or desire to perceive ; I see it. 
I shut my eyes ; and when I reflect, that is, when I 
bend my attention again upon what I have perceived, 
I find that I still retain the image of the castle on the 
rock. I have an idea of it when fixing my eyes upon 
it; and I have an idea of it after they are shut; I 
remember what I have seen. I try whether I cannot 
by an effort of my will persuade myself that the castle 
does not stand there before my open eyes; or wheth- 
er I cannot, after having shut them, make myself be- 
lieve that I have not seen it, or that I have seen 
something else instead. But I find that with all effort, 
I cannot prevail either upon my open eyes not to 
see, or to see any thing different from what they do 
see ; Or upon my memory to deny that I have seen 
it. The idea of the castle then is forced upon me ; I 
feel compelled to admit it as it presents itself to me. 
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And how does the idea of what I call a castle on 
a rock present itself tome? The idea of the cas- 
tle presents itself to me as the impress of something 
corresponding to my idea, which is not the idea it- 
self; of something then, to which I feel constrained 
to ascribe a reality, that is, an existence out of my 
own idea. 

But, on the other hand, I can, by a mere act of my 
will, form the idea of a castle that does not need a 
rock for its foundation. - I can build a castle in the 
air. Now the castle in the air exists in my mind, as 
truly as the castle on the ‘rock; that is, I feel com- 
pelled in both cases, to admit the ideas as objects or 
facts of consciousness. But while the idea of the 
castle on the rock presents itself to me not only as an 
idea, as something in my mind, but as the represen- 
tation, the impression of something not in my mind ; 
the idea of the castle in the air does not urge upon 
me the belief in any thing besides the existence of the 
idea itself. Nay, more, I can by an arbitrary act of 
the will, change the castle in the air into a log house, 
or into a nut shell, or dissolve it into air, — while I 
cannot by any voluntary effort change my impression 
of the castle on the rock in any way, without being, 
conscious, that so far as I have changed it, it ceases 
to present itself to me as an impression. 

I have an idea of the pen in my hand, of the figures. 
I am forming on the page before me, of the thoughts 
I am endeavouring to express by these signs ; of the 
moral effort, as well as pleasurable excitement that 
attend my work. I have an idea of the horse stand- 
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ing before the gate, that has borne me on my morn- 
ing ride. I have an idea also, of the hippogryph on 
which the poets of old soared into the highest beav- 
ens ; and just now the idea occurred to me, that the 
hobby on which my little boy is taking a ride, might 
be only a make-believe horse of wood, which might 
at any time stretch forth a pair of wings, and carry 
the little high-flier skyward, in spite of the cares and 
anxieties that would hold him back. 

Here is a great variety of ideas. ‘The pen, the 
hand, the page, the figures, the thoughts, the effort of 
will, the pleasure, the gate, the horse, the morning 
ride, the hippogryph, the hobby-horse, and many oth- 
er ideas, more or less unlike each other, are contain- 
ed in those few examples. These ideas differ first 
with regard to the objects which they represent. A 
pen, a. thought, a morning ride, a hippogryph, or a 
flying hobby, present a variety of objects, forms, or 
images, to the mind. 

Ideas which we can form, change, and destroy at 
will, and which do not impress us with the reality of 
their objects, we call imaginations. Ideas which pre- 
sent themselves as representations of objects existing 
out of our ideas; and which we cannot alter without 
being conscious of their ceasing to be representations 
of objects existing out of our ideas, are called per- 
ceptions.. ‘ 

This distinction applies not only to objects of sight, 
such as’the castle on.the rock ; but to all objects of 
sensation and of consciousness. ‘ We form ideas of 
real and imaginary colors, sounds, smells, tastes, as 
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well as of real and imaginary joys and sorrows, pas- 
sions, thoughts, and determinations. The joy I feel 
at the sight of a friend, which is an object of con- 
sciousness, is to me as truly a reality as the object 
of sight before me. For although the idea of joy 
does not present to me an image, or impression, such 
as sights and sounds call forth; yet like these ideas, 
that of joy is forced upon me such as it is, as the op- 
posite of pain, and distinct from every other operation 
of the mind. The idea of joy presents itself to me 
not only as an idea, but as the representation of some- 
thing that has an existence out of my idea; and I 
cannot arbitrarily change it into that of pain, or of any 
other emotion, without being conscious of its ceasing 
to be the representation of something that has an ex- 
istence out of, as well as in, my ideas. On the con- 
trary, as to any imaginary joy or sorrow, I am con- 
scious that my will has called it forth, and may at 
any time change it into any other idea or emotion. 
It is when we determine to refrain from all arbitrary 
interference in the formation of our ideas, that we 
receive the most distinct impressions of forms, colors, 
and sounds, as well as thoughts, feelings, and vo- 
litions. 

There are accordingly two kinds and sources of 
ideas ; perception, which includes sensation and con- 
sciousness ; and imagination. All our ideas of real 
objects are ‘derived from perception ; while our im- 
agination furnishes all ideas of merely possible or 
conceivable objects. _ 

But there are other important points of difference 
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to be observed in these ideas. If you take, for ex- 
ample, the idea of a hippogryph, you perceive that 
it is made up of other ideas. It is a compound of 
horse and bird. Now, instead of joining together 
horse’s legs and bird’s wings, you may, if you please, 
attach the wings to a man, and thus endue him with 
what is supposed to be the form of an angel; or you 
may suppose the forms of man and horse combined 
in the fabulous being called a centaur. You may en- 
large the natural figure of a man into a giant, or di- 
minish it to a dwarf. In short, take any idea you 
possess, and you have it in your power, by an arbi- 
trary act of your will, to modify it any how, and 
compound it with other ideas. Now these ideas, the 
formation of which depends solely on a_person’s 
pleasure or will, we call imaginations or fancies. 

But 1f you inquire how you came by the simple 
idea of a man, which your imagination magnifies, or 
diminishes, or compounds with other ideas; or by 
the idea of a bird, or of certain colors, and sounds, 
or thoughts, and feelings ; you will find that these are 
not the creatures or contrivances of your pleasure 
and arbitrary will. It does indeed depend on your 
will to open or shut your eyes; but with your eyes 
open, you cannot, by any effort, make an object ap- 
pear to you otherwise than you actually see it. And 
if you fix your attention upon the objects of con: 
sciousness, you cannot make yourself to be conscious 
of pleasure when you feel pain, or of a moral effort 
where you know yourself guilty of weak indulgence. 
It is when we determine to refrain from all partial 
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and arbitrary interference in the formation of our 
ideas, that we have the most distinct conceptions of 
colors, forms, sounds, as well as thoughts, feelings, 
volitions, and all those ideas which are not mere 
modifications or compositions of others. These sim- 
ple ideas are accompanied with the characteristic 
feeling of our being compelled;to form them; they 
appear to us as impressions made upon us, and as 
such, urge upon us the belief in the reality of the 
objects which they represent. | These ideas are call- 
ed perceptions, of which there are two kinds. For 
as we have already seen, we perceive partly by means 
of certain organs, and we designate this mode of per- 
ception by the name of sensation ; and partly by the 
self-perceiving power of the mind, which we call 
consciousness. 

If you compare perceptions with imaginations, the 
idea of a hippogryph, for example, with that of a 
horse, and a bird, you find that the hippogryph is the 
creature of our own pleasure and will ; and therefore, 
while you are conscious of the idea itself, that is, of 
its existence in your mind, you do not ascribe to it 
anexistence out of your mind. But the idéas of a 
bird, and a horse were impressed upon you while con- 
scious of refraining from all arbitrary interference ; 
you therefore believe that there is, corresponding to 
these ideas, something that produces these impres- 
sions, and that consequently exists out of your own 
ideas. It is the same with objects of consciousness. 
You are conscious ‘of thinking and feeling, that is, 
you have an idea of ideas and feelings’ whose exis- 
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tence in your mind is not the creature of your will, 
but is urged upon your consciousness, and has, there- 
fore’ to you, not merely an imaginary, but a real ex- 
istence. 

Imaginations and perceptions, the hyppogryph, as 
well as the horse and the bird, the castle in the air, 
as well as the castle on. the rock, are ideas, which, 
as such, according to the testimony of your con- 
sciousness, have a real existence in your mind. But 
with regard to their objects, the things we perceive 
are pressed upon our minds just as they are repre- 
sented in our ideas ; while our imaginations are subject 
to our desire or will; we ascribe to objects of our 
perception, an existence out of, as well as in our 
ideas; while we believe those of our imagination to 
exist only in our ideas. 

If we examine our imaginations, we find that they 
are only arbitrary modifications or compositions of 
our perceptions. We may magnify the idea of a gi- 
ant till his head strikes against the stars, or reduce 
that of the dwarf to the smallest possible dimensions, 
they are still but modifications of the idea of a man, 
derived from perception ; we may, like the ancient 
heathens, picture to ourselves a whole world of gods ; 
yet it will ever be but an imaginary reproduction of 
the known world of men. We may join together in 
one image the most discordant features, or separate 
things which in reality are inseparable ; we may roam 
through all the realms of creation, change harmony into 
chaos, and chaos, into harmony ; still if we examine 
this vast and various imagery, the most sublime and 
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the most absurd, the most beautiful and the most 
monstrous phantasies and dreams, are made up of ma- 
terials furnished by our own experience, which is 
nothing else than the sum total of our perceptions. 
Perception precedes imagination. Horses and 
birds were known before the idea of a hippogryph 
was conceived in a poet’s mind. Real horses were 
in use before an imitation was attempted in wood, and 
the wooden reality again gave rise to the nursery vis- 


ion of a flying hobby. * * * 
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